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The other was bleached by the Activatep 


THEY GREW UP TOGETHER..... 


Rut one 5 a “black sheep ! 





— 


Textone—Hypochlorite Process and retained its strength! 


@ This is an unretouched photo- 
graph of two swatches of white 
cotton fabric after silver nitrate 
test for oxycellulose (the presence 
of which indicates degrading and 
weakening of fibres, causes yel- 
lowing on storage and results in 
uneven dyeing). Since oxycellu- 
lose precipitates silver, the darker 
swatch — bleached with ordinary 
hypochlorite—shows presence of 
a high degree of oxycellulose. 
The lighter swatch—bleached 
with hypochlorite plus Textone— 
developed little color. No oxycel- 
lulose indicated. 

These two swatches are from the 
same piece of cloth and had re- 
ceived identical treatment, in- 
cluding the same kier boil, prior 
to bleaching. Therefore, the dif- 
erence in oxycellulose is entirely 
due to the difference in the bleach- 
ing operation. 

When Textone, a Mathieson de- 
veloped sodium chlorite product, 


» 


is added to regular hypochlorite 
bleach it is possible to bleach to 
highest and more permanent 
whites with maximum strength 
retention. And when properly 
handled this entirely new bleach- 
ing process will not form oxycel- 
lulose. An Activated Textone- 
hypochlorite bleach has enough 
oxidizing power to destroy all 
color in cotton fabrics—but does 
not attack the fibre itself. This 
eliminates the need for accurately 
controlling concentration, tem- 
perature or time of bleach. Tex- 
tone (NaClO2) controls and rein- 
forces your regular hypochlorite 
—its use involves little change in 
bleach routine or equipment. And 
its bleaching power is equal to 
that of chemic of nearly twice 
the available chlorine. 

Textone itself, highly soluble in 
water, is economical to use. Stable, 
up to and including 150 deg. C., 
none is lost in the bleaching opera- 


tion. This permits every pound to 
do effective work. And the capac- 
ity of current equipment may be 
increased byadding Textone tothe 
kiers, eliminating multiple boils. 
The oxidizing power of Textone 
is equivalent to 130% available 
chlorine. 


We invite your inquiries in re- 
gard to Textone and the new 
Activated Textone - hypochlorite 
bleaching process. Our technical 
staff, the men who developed this 
remarkable process, will be glad 
to show you how it can improve 
and economize your bleach opera- 
tions —improve the quality of 
your finished goods. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (inc.) 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS. ..SODA ASH ...CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER... 


HTH PRODUCTS...AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA...FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS. 
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SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE...DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS 
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Coming Features 


“The Phosphates,” by Paul Logue, 
Monsanto’s Technical Service Depart- 
ment, will be the first in a new series 
in Cuemicat Inpustries and will be 
followed by “The Silicates,” written 
by one of the outstanding technologists 
of Philadelphia Quartz. Both of these 
articles and the others to follow in 
will be comprehensive 
studies of both current and permanent 
interest. 

J. Arthur Marvin, partner in the 
firm of F. W. La Frentz & Co., certi- 
fied public accountants, has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study of the 


the series 


methods representative chemical com- 
panies employ on inventory control 
and in an early issue will review this 
interesting subject in complete detail. 


Synthetic and Natural Rubbers, 
By Dr. Wm. C. Geer. 


Salt as a Chemical Raw Material, 
By Dr. C. D. Looker. 

The Synthetic Resins, 
By Hovey and Hodgins, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


The Regional Research Laboratories, 

By Dr. Henry G. Knight. 
Conveying Equipment in Chemical 
Plants, 


By H. W. Stoetzel, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Proper Illumination for Chemical 
Plants, 

By engineers of General Electric Co. 
Anhydrous Hydrogen Chloride, 

By members of the research staff, 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Calco’s Electrical Recording and Con- 
trol Equipment Repair Shop. 











Reports on Research Projects 

Your publication would be more valu- 
able to me if you published semi-annually 
in tabular form a list of research projects, 
with progress reports, being worked on 
by government agencies, universities, state 
experiment stations and Foundations, such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, etc. 
Houspen L. MARSHALL, 
College Park, Md. 


You Bet We Will 
Just keep on “keeping on!” 
_ doing a grand job. 


You are 


E.tis W. Coates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Yes—Not Yes, But 

I suggest (a) detailed reports of im- 
ports and exports (article, quantity, 
country); (b) mail “Prices Current” 
weekly instead of monthly; (c) say “yes” 
to our defense effort instead of ‘‘yes, but.” 


F. N. CHEMICAL Mfc. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Editors Note: CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
feels just as strongly about United States 
defense efforts as does any other soul in 
this country. Because this is so the editors 


feel that it is their plain duty to point out 
editorially and in a constructive way any 
and all phases of the defense program that 
in their judgment can and should be cor- 
rected or wmproved upon. One of the 
“arsenals of democracy” is a free press. 


An Article on Priorities 


I feel that CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES would 
be performing a worth while service if it 
would publish an article on the general 
subject of priorities. The small manufac- 
turer is all at sea just where to get infor- 
mation. What I have in mind is definite 
and specific information, not just general- 
ities. Let’s know, for example, who you 
approach on solvents, what forms are 
required, etc. 


ARTHUR J. V. STURDEVANT, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





CALENDAR 





August 


Aug. 7-8, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Ohio Chapter, Canton, O. 
Aug. 7-9, American Water Works Assoc. Meet- 
ing Western Pennsylvania Sectioon, Erie, Pa. 
Aug. 12, Chemical Salesmen Association, Golf 

tournament, Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, 


Aug. 25-27, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Southwestern Section, Hotel 
DeAnaz, San Jose, California. 


September 


Sept. 3, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Luncheon Meeting, City Midday Club, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 2-5, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Northwestern Section, Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Sept. 8-10, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Western Section, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 10, Gypsum Association, Fall 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

Sept. 8-12, American Chemical Society, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 9, Oil Trades Association of New York, 
Inc., Sports Day, Pelham Country Club. 

Sept. 10, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Luncheon & Council Meeting, City 
Midday Club, New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 10-12, National Assn. Printing Ink 
Makers, Annual Convention, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Sept. 16-19, Technical Association Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Fall Meeting, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

Sept. 17-19, National Petroleum Assn., 39th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
Cay, 2.3 

Sept. 18, Louisville Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 18, New England Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club, Regular Monthly Meeting, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 18-19, American Water Works Assoc., 
Meeting of Rocky Mountain Section, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, 

Sept. 18-20, National Association of Photo 
Lithographers Annual Exhibit and Convention, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sept. 22-24, International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Eastern Section, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Meeting, 


Sept. 22-25, Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 24-26, American Water Works Assoc. 
Meeting Michigan Section, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sept. 25-26, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
National Tractor Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 2, American Transit Association 
and Affiliated Organizations, (60th Annual 


Convention) Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Sept. ‘29, National Wholesale Druggists’ Ass’n, 


Annual Convention, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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OF EVENTS 





Sept. 29-Oct. 1, International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors, Southern Section, McAl- 
lister Hotel, Miami, Florida, 

Sept. 29-30, National Lubricating Grease Insti- 
tute, Ninth Annual Meeting, Stevens Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. P 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2, International Municipal Sig- 
nal Association, Inc., 46th Annual Meeting, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, N.W.D.A. Convention, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


October 


Oct. 1, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Luncheon Meeting, City Midday Club, 
New York City. 

Oct. 1-4, Electrochemical Society, Inc. Fall? 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, IIl. 
ct. 2, Indianapolis Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Assoc., Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1-4, Electrochemical Society, Inc., Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 6-8, Annual National Foreign Trade Con- 

vention, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 6-8, National: Electrical Contractors As- 
soc., Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Oct. 6-10, The National Assoc. of Retail Drug- 
gists, 43rd Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 


Oct. 6-10, National Safety Council, Inc., 30th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition, 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 8-10, Porcelain Enamel Institute, Sixth 
a Forum, Ohio State University, Colum- 
nus, O. 

Oct. 9-11, 


Ney York State Sewage Works 

Assoc., Fall Meeting, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 9-11, Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Assn., 22nd Annual Meeting, Beaumont, Texas. 

Oct. 12-15, The American Society of Mechan- 

ical Engineers, Fall Meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 13-16, Society of Motion Picture En- 

gineers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Oct. 15-17, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Fall Meeting, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 16, Louisville Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 16, New England Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club, Regular Monthly Meeting, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 16-18, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, Petroleum Division, 
Dallas, Texas, 

Oct. 20-24, American Society for Metals, Na- 
tional Metal Congress—National Metal Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Week of Oct. 20, American Gas Association, 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 27-31, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, (Annual Meeting) Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, National Aircraft Production Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 31, California Natural Gasoline Assn., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1, American Assoc. of Textile 


Chemists & Colorists, Annual General Meet- 
ing, Hotel Carolina, Asheville, N. C. 
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Chiorine on Full Priority 


"THe action of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment on July 26 placing chlorine under full pri- 
ority was not unexpected in the trade for the situa- 
tion has been widely discussed for several weeks. 
It does strike directly home because it means that 
magazine paper stock will lose some degree of 
whiteness, but this need not lead to “yellow” jour- 
nalism. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the production of 
chlorine has been used recently for bleaching 
paper. Early last month paper producers agreed 
to a voluntary ten per cent reduction in chlorine 
consumption and on July 29 were informed that 
they must cut up to 30 per cent. Other principal 
civilian uses in the chemical industry are for the 
production of dry-cleaning materials, anti-freeze 
compounds, a number of important chlorinated 
compounds, in certain resins now vital in the pro- 
duction of coatings for the “magnetic” ship belts, 
and in the manufacture of premium gasolines. 
Large quantities are employed in water purification 
and sanitation. Principal military uses are in 
bleaching cotton linters for smokeless powder and 
the production of gasses and smoke screen mate- 
rials. 

With an annual production of chlorine estimated 
at over 700,000 tons and with further important 
plant expansion programs by several producers 
under way there should be ample supplies for 
defense needs as these at the moment are inter- 
preted. At present from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the output is believed to be going into defense 
orders, but the entire picture may change radically 
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should it become necessary to expand still further 
the production of synthetic rubber. With the Far 
East situation rapidly growing worse this possibil- 
ity might more correctly be defined as a proba- 
bility. 

The move of the OPM on chlorine is likely to 
be duplicated on several other chemicals that are 
critical and it is well for all concerned to con- 
stantly bear in mind four points that the Priorities 
Division has been putting increasing emphasis 
on. No amount of policing can take the place of 
understanding and cooperation, freely and wil- 
lingly given. Excess inventory buying often 
makes full priority control necessary before it 
would otherwise be necessary. Proper scheduling 
is the heart of any sound priority system, and 
materials should be ordered for delivery when they 
are required, not before, and finally, critical mate- 
rials are going to become even scarcer in the future 
and non-defense producers must switch over to less 
scarce materials as promptly as possible. Becom- 
ing panicky, trying “to beat the other fellow to the 
gun” is simply going to make matters much worse 
for all concerned. 

It is worth reporting for the record that the 
OPM action in placing chlorine under full priority 
control was not caused by any speculation in prices 
or by advances in prices announced by the pro- 
ducers, nor has there been any lack of full coopera- 
tion on the part of the individual producers with 
the government. Insofar as the chemical industry 
at least is concerned there has been no duplication 
of the run-away markets of World War I. 
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Spreading Out Defense Contracts: 


The 
urgent necessity of enlisting the productive capacities 
of the medium-size and small manufacturers of this 
country in the defense program has become increas- 


ingly evident in the past few weeks. Statistics released 
by the Office of Production Management show that six 
corporations held 31.5 per cent. of all War and Navy 
Department supply contracts awarded up to the erd of 
May and that these corporations and fifty others held 
nearly three-fourths of all the defense supply contracts. 

There is, of course, a limit to what can be expected 
of these companies in the way of further expansion. 
Experienced personnel for management of additional 
plants is difficult to obtain. Younger men of promise 
can be moved up but here again no inexhaustible supply 
is available. 

The total amount of defense contracts awarded by 
the Army and Navy as of the end of May was $9,839,- 
000,000, quite a stupendous figure, but simply a drop 
in the bucket when compared with the astronomical 
figures of 40 to 100 billions of dollars which are likely 
to be spent in the next few years. 

The Office of Production Management realizes that a 
considerable portion of any further expansion in de- 
fense contract spending must go to smaller concerns. 
Further, manufacturers must realize now that an all- 
out defense means curtailment in ever-increasing 
amounts of normal production of goods for civilian and 
non-defense requirements. 

“Government Contracts and the Small Businessman,” 
by Mack H. Williams, Washington correspondent for 
this publication, (page 161) contains a number of im- 
portant suggestions well worth reading. 

While it is appreciated that there does not exist the 
same degree of flexibility in production of chemicals 
that prevails in the fabrication fields, yet much more 
probably can be done than has been attempted so far. 
Chemical production consists largely of the utilization 
of one or more well-known unit operations, the basic 
technology of which are fundamental. A regrouping 
of existing equipment with comparatively slight modi- 
fications may offer new possibilities to manufacturers, 


particularly the smaller ones, to assist in the defense 
program. 


Chemists and Patents: The Committee on 
Patents and Related Legislation of the American Chem- 
ical Society, consisting of Walter A. Schmidt as chair- 
man and ten distinguished members, deserves praise for 
the clear-cut statement recently issued concerning the 
agitation in California and Illinois and in Congress for 
legislation that would if enacted, prevent technical men 
from carrying on several if not all the functions that 
many do now in the patent field and would make it 
impossible for them to practice before the Patent Office 
unless, of course, they also happened to be attorneys. 
The points made by the Committee are irrefutable. 
Fundamentally in the preparation of patent applications 
a thorough knowledge of the technology involved is 
necessary and relatively few members of the bar pos- 
sess such intimate knowledge. The law is clear that 
the Commissoners of Patents have full authority to reg- 
ulate the practice before the Patent Office, to set stan- 
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dards of qualifications for those permitted to practice, 
and to admit to practice those who meet these qualfica- 
tions. Under the existing system standards have been 
raised from time to time, and there is no justification 
for any new and radical departure from the present 
procedure. A great many of the most successful men 
now practicing before the Patent Office are chemists 
and engineers who have specialized in this work and are 
particularly competent because of their technical train- 
ing and years of experience. To summarily prevent 
such men from continuing to practice is not only grossly 
unfair but illegal. No court in the land would sustain 
any legislation that would automatically bar these men 
from their means of livelihood. 


Unionizing Chemists: The reported attempt on 
the part of the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, a C. I. O. affiliate, and 
branded as communistically controlled by Representa- 
tive Dies, to unionize the chemists at the Shell plant at 
Emeryville, California, again focuses sharp attention 
on a long and hotly debated problem and one that is 
likely to become more serious in the very near future. 

To point out the advisability of adhering to a profes- 
sional status is highly desirable, but is it sufficient to 
prevent the unionization ultimately of large numbers 
of chemists? Evidently a certain percentage of techni- 
cal men have already been induced or coerced to join 
unions. These men obviously have not been influenced by 
the logic of maintaining professional status, but rather 
have been led to believe that their personal well-being 
will be served better by membership in a trade union. 
Aided and abetted by the cooling September breezes 
which we pray will prevail at the Atlantic City Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society we hope the entire 
matter with its many ramifications will be discussed im- 
passionately in an open forum. It should be borne in 
mind by those who discuss it there if it can be discussed 
at all that the overwhelming majority of those in atten- 
dance are men who are in the higher salary brackets, 
hold more than average positions of responsibility and 
are, generally speaking, more mature than the thousands 
of chemists who are at that moment standing at a labor- 
atory bench. But it is largely this latter group who 


ultimately will make the final decision one way or 
another. 


The President On Inflation: “Nothing will 
sap the morale of this nation more quickly or ruinously 
than penalizing its sweat and skill and thrift by the 
individually undeserved and uncontrollable poverty of 
inflation.” Extremely sound economic philosophy in 
1941 that was equally sound in all the years that the 
New Deal has been in power. 

While unquestionably some control over prices is 
necessary during the emergency the proposed bill, like 
most New Deal legislation, has a few “sleepers.” Fore- 
most in this category is the request for power not 
only to fix prices but to buy and sell industrial products. 
We certainly are being moved rapidly along the road 
towards state socialism. Prices are to be controlled but 
wages are to be left to arbitration between employers 
and labor. What a beautiful opportunity for the army 
of irresponsible labor racketeers and fellow-travellers 
who infest labor circles to have shotgun weddings 
galore, employing at the ceremonies the illogical and 
unfair Wagner Act. 

The most feasible method of stopping inflation and 
generally higher prices—a broadening of the base on 
the income tax—Congress chooses to ignore. 
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It’s TOUGH working under pressure— 
and often it’s NOT NECESSARY 





Many high temperature heating problems are solved by modern 





processing operations based on the Dowtherm* low pressure 


method of heat transfer. 















Dowtherm (B.P. 500° F.) is employed in over 200 commercial 
installations wherein accurately controlled high temperatures 
are maintained under low pressures—pressures that even at 
700° F. do not exceed 110 Ib./sq. in. These systems are readily 
adaptable to automatic operation, thus simplifying a very 


important phase of the processing problem. 


Industries including resin processing, paint and varnish manu- 
facture, vegetable and mineral oil refining were among the first 
to adopt Dowtherm method of heat transfer as the solution to 
their high temperature processing problems. If your processes 
also require high temperature, investigate Dowtherm. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DOWTHER 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston 
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Below, four parts of. Lustron, Mon- 
santo polystyrene, featured on the 
new GE Refrigerators are shown. 


In the 


By T. 8S. Carswell 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


The defense program has 
put a tremendous burden 
on the still infant plastics 
industry. It has been called 
upon to produce plastics 
for direct defense purposes 
and to release strategic 
metals from civilian duty. 
Production in 1940 was 
below one per cent of iron 
and steel production but 
outlook is unusually good. 


HE plastics industry during the 
last few decades has grown from 
a lusty infant into youthful matur- 
ity. It is, therefore, only natural that 


the industry should be called upon to 
play its part in the present emergency. 
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The keynote of this call was sounded a 
few months ago, when the Office of 
Production Management suggested that 
it might be necessary to replace many 
strategic metals with plastics. During 
the intervening period, a great amount of 
work has been going on to effect this 
replacement. While the full story cannot 
be told for some time, it is at least possi- 
ble to indicate some of the uses which 
are being made of plastics to overcome 
the current shortage of strategic materials. 

The replacement of metals with plastics 
can be logically divided into two classi- 
fications: The first covers uses of plas- 
tics for direct defense purposes, while the 
second covers the replacement of metals 
for non-defense purposes by plastics in 
order that the strategic metals may go 
into actual combat materials. 

Of the two applications, the use of 
plastics for military purposes presents 
more serious problems. The reasons for 
this can be readily understood when it 
is considered that there must be no failure 
connected with military weapons. For 
example, if a bomb fuse part is made of 
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Present Emergency 


plastic, there must be no doubt that the 
bomb will operate under all possible con- 
ditions just as efficiently and just as 
accurately as one of metal. The problem 
is further complicated when we consider 
that fighting may occur under any set 
of conditions varying from the frigid 
climate of Finland or Alaska to the torrid 
zone in Africa or Central America. 
Munitions must not only stand up under 
combat conditions in widely varying 
climates, but they must also not deterior- 
ate during storage for many years under 
similar extreme conditions. Plastic parts 
employed in shells or projectiles must im 
many cases stand temperatures, impacts, 
and velocities far beyond the range nor- 
mally encountered in peace-time uses. 
Lt. Col. K. F. Adamson, of the United 
States Ordnance Department, covered! 
many of these points in a recent address 
presented before the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry. For example, he pointed’ 
out that an anti-aircraft shell must be 
fitted with a fuse which must be nearly 
as great in accuracy as a good watch. 
The fuses must be capable of standing a 
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rotation which, in a three inch gun, may 
amount to as much as 25,000 R.P.M. 
They must also stand an impact reaction, 
due to the powder gases on the base of 
the shell, which is the equivalent of drop- 
ping the shell base down on a piece of 
armor plate from a height of fifty feet. 
It is evident that considerable difficulty 
can be expected in developing a plastic 
material which will take the place of 
metal on such a part as this. Fortunately, 
not all military uses for plastics set up 
such rigid requirements. For example, a 
“fuse well cup” has been successfully 
developed from plastics. This cup is 
screwed into the nose of a shell after the 
latter «is loaded with T.N.T., and pre- 
vents the breaking of the T.N.T. due to 
rough handling. 

As Col. Adamson pointed out, this item 
was so simple in construction that no 
difficulty was anticipated in converting the 
metal part into plastic. Consequently, 
many thousands of them were made and 
assembled into ammunition. After one 
year of storage, it was found that a great 
many of the fuse well cups had broken. 
The explanation was quite simple—the 
‘cups had been screwed down on the 
smooth flat surface of the fused T.N.T. 
Wher the T.N.T. expanded, due to a 
slight change in temperature, pressure was 
applied to the bottoms of the cups and 
cracking resulted. A metal cup under 
similar circumstances would have 
slightly distorted. The Ordnance Depart- 
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ment got around the problem in a very 
simple manner by merely screwing the 
cups out a trifle, after they had been put 


in place. This problem illustrates how 
much difficulty can be encountered by 
overlooking a very small factor. 

An important use for thermoplastics in 
the defense program lies in gas mask 
lenses and “Y”’ tubes, which are usually 
molded from cellulose acetate. This 
material has sufficient resistance to mili- 
tary gases, and at the same time is suf- 
ficiently strong to be useful under ordin- 
ary conditions of service. 

Generally speaking, the non-defense 
uses for plastics present fewer technical 
problems. This is in part due to the fact 
that in many cases metal replacement by 
plastics has been going on before the 
emergency, and there is a considerable 
background of experience upon which we 
can draw. There are so many potential 
applications of plastics in the replacement 
program that it is quite impossible to 
mention them all. In some cases, plastics 
are being employed to replace extruded 
metal parts. Many decorative parts for 
the automobile being replaced by 
plastics. In other cases, plastics are being 
employed as constructional materials for 
light machinery to take the place of gears, 
agitators, operating 


are 


cams, and 
These are uses in which alum- 
inum, bronze, and die casting metal were 
formerly employed. To the plastics 


manufacturer, these industrial uses are of 


arms, 
housings. 
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the utmost importance, because they 
denote the growth of plastics away from 
the purely decorative field, and into the 
field of construction materials. A few 
specific cases of such metal replacement 
may be mentioned. 

Among the most important replacement 
items are housings for business machines, 
household accessories, electrical equipment, 
cameras, and other products which for- 
merly employed stamped or cast metals. 
The feasibility of such replacements has 
been proved by those applications which 
had already been made during the past 
five years, where molded thermosetting 
plastics had been shown to be practical 
both from an engineering and cost stand- 
point. In some industries, such as the 
manufacture of business equipment, cases 
of durable, integrally colored plastic have 
become practically standard. 

Also notable is the recent adoption of 
large injection molded parts for use on 
current models of household refrigerators. 
Four leading manufacturers of this type 
of equipment are successfully using molded 
parts in the interior cabinet 
Defrost drip trays, evaporator sealing 
frames, freezing unit doors, food bins, 
and controls are included. In 
part formerly 


design. 


each of 
these, a from 
aluminum, or die-cast, has been replaced 


with an injection molding. 


stamped 


This signifi- 
cant step has been taken without sacri- 
ficing any production or selling features. 
Indeed, definite 


far as 
appearance and salability, have been re- 


advantages, as 


ported to accrue as a result of the use 
of the injection molded plastics. In this 
case, the change-over has been made pos- 
sible by the relatively recent development 
of a plastic that meets the extremely rigid 
specifications of the refrigeration engineers 
in respect to dimensional stability, tensile 
and impact strength, and resistance to 
food acids, cleansers, and water. Meeting 
these specifications, parts are produced in 
one operation substantially complete, with- 





out the necessity of coating or finishing. 

The automotive industry is continuing 
to use substantial quantities of plastic 
material ; in small housings for accessories 
such as clocks and speedometers, plastic 
moldings are making definite gains. In 
this type of application, it is often possi- 
ble to design the case to serve not merely 
as a housing, but also as a frame, an 
assembly jig, and a medium for improved 





cost. In some cases, the use of a plastic 
imposes design requirements that cannot 
be met without redesigning the entire 
product. Here again, broader application 
of plastics is hindered. In any case, it 
should always be remembered that plastics 
are materials differing substantially from 
metals in their physical properties, and 
a thorough-going appreciation of this fact 
by the designer, assisted by the material 





Insulating frame of white Lustron featured on larger models of 1941 Philco 


refrigerators. 
styling. Inthe same industry, radio grilles, 
formerly cast and chromium p ated, are 
being used on several models molded in 
colorful plastics. The use of extruded plas- 
tics to replace metal trim is being widely 
adopted. In one leading low-price car, a 
band of extruded plastic runs completely 
around the interior of the car. 

Interesting experiments are now being 
carried out working toward the replace- 
ment of sheet metal with sheet plastic 
license plates. These experiments have 
progressed to the point where it appears 
definitely possible that 1942 or 1943 plates 
will be made of plastic material. 

In another case, a manufacturer of a 
sound producing had been 
With the cur- 
rent shortage of aluminum, he found that 
it was virtually impossible to supply the 


mechanism 
using aluminum records. 


increasing demand for his type of record. 
A thorough study of the problem in the 
laboratory showed that one type of plastic 
could be developed which not only gave 
recording equal to that of the aluminum 
disc, but actually had better performance 
in respect to creasing when dropped or 
roughly handled. 

Of course, there are many cases where 
plastics cannot substitute for metal. 
Users of sand cast or sheet metal parts 
are accustomed to obtaining relatively 
small quantities without incurring high 
tool or die cost. It is difficult to shift 
these parts over to molded plastics because 
quantities running into the thousands are 
usually required in order to justify mold 
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It is said to be the largest piece ever to be injection-molded. 


suppliers and molders or fabricators, is 


necessary in obtain the best 


results in the use of plastic materials. 


order to 


In closing, it is appropriate to say a 
few words about the availability of plas- 
tics. Can they be supplied in volume 
sufficient to keep up with the defense and 
replacement program? It seems clear at 
the moment that the supply of plastic 
materials is not sufficient to be considered 
an inexhaustible horn of plenty. Under 


the impetus which results from the defense 








Lustron, Monsanto polystyrene, used 
here in this sleek compact package. 


program, shortages may occur in some 
lines—and ihe difficulty may even extend 
back to the supply of basic raw materials. 
Even though the plastics industry has 
grown many fold in the past decade, the 
volume of production is small compared 
to our metal industries. During 1940, 
plastics production was less than one per 
cent of the iron and steel production of 
the United States. Plastics production in 
the same year amounted to a little less 
than 50 per cent of the average annual 
aluminum production in the United States 
over the past five years. Obviously, there 
did not exist at the beginning of this year 
a production volume in plastics sufficient 
to replace more than part of the aluminum 
which is needed for defense purposes. 
However, it can be definitely said that 
the plastics manufacturers are fully aware 
of this situation, and the industry is mak- 
ing every effort to meet the tremendous 
new demand imposed upon it. 


Plastic Parts on your Automobile 


INSTRUMENT PANEL 


DASHBOARD: Decorative overlay panel 


| 
VE COMPARTMENT: Door st 
1 strip, ornament 
3 KNOBS 
SPEEDOMETER 
Lens, dial ring, panel, pointer, dial bock, 
cable washers (2), odometer lens 
RADIO 
: | 
Push buttons (8), contro! knobs (2), grille, \ 
grille ornament, lens, dial scale, ponel 
HEADLIGHT pockets (2), washers (2 
terminal plates (2), block insulators (2 


terminal block, switch base 
RADIATOR ORNAMENT — 
PARKING LIGHT LENS (2)— 
BONNET SIDELIGHT LENS (2) ~ | 
a 
WATER PUMP PART 


WSs 


SPARK PLUG CAPS (8 


| windshield wiper, ventilator, heoter 


STEERING WHEEL 








DOOR LOCKS (4 


CIGAR LIGHTER: Housing, base, washer 
| fuse washer, insulator bushing / GARNISH MOLDING 


OLDING MEDALLIONS [5 


/ 


SHANK INSERT IN HANDLE (12 


Throttle, choke, light, signal switch 


DOME LIGHT: Lens, switch, insulating block 


hood latch, lighter, gearshift and 


window regulator / 


UPHOLSTERY: Buttons (20), trim moldings (4 
/ 


ASH TRAY: Lid, knob, lomp bushings 
INTERLAYER FOR SAFETY GLASS 


SIGNAL LIGHT: Lens, flosher, washer 
| contoct support, sleeve switch 


pPiRECTION INDICATORS 


| , TRUNK LIGHT LENS 


| 
| 
I) 





TAIL LIGHT LENS (2 


LICENSE PLATE LAMP LEN 





GENERATOR BASE 


DISTRIBUTOR: Housing, cop, rotor, cable cops (6), i \ 
insuletors (2), bushing, point friction pod, } 


point terminal insulating pod 
VOLTAGE CURRENT REGULATOR: / | \ \ 
Insulating sheets ond tabs 
ommeter terminal block 


TRANSMISSION WASHERS (4 


COIL: Top, terminal, base. 
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\ 
\ BATTERY BOX 
\ 


| \ LOCK SWITCH BODY > * 
| | he 
| | | ACCELERATOR PEDAL 
\ 
| ANTENNA:: Insulator, bushing 


' 
CLOCK: Panel, dial ring, lens 


| SNGAS TANK, Cap lens 
1 \ 


\GAUGE UNIT: Woshers (3 


| contoct strip base 

\ LICENSE PLATE LAMP NAME PLATE 
ESCUTCHEONS (12 

i DOOR BUMPER SHOES 

\ HQRN: Button, blowing ring, contact plate, 

\.__ insuletor, washer, block insulating pads (2), 


relay horn insulating pods (2 


WIRE CONNECTORS (17 


(Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours) 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


and the Small Businessman 


By Mack Williams 


Washington Correspondent 


To get government de- 
fense business, “you've 
got to go after it.” accord- 


ing to word in Washington. 


Here’s the inside story on 


how to go after govern- 
ment contracts today. 
There is enough work for 
every businessman if the 
program reaches the 100 
billion mark. At no time 
in history. this article 
points out, has it been 
more important for busi- 
ness and government 


to get together and work. 










OURING 40 billion dollars into 
the business world for goods and 
equipment needed to stave off hos- 
tile nations will be the task of the Army, 
Navy and the Office of Production Man- 
agement for the next few years. 

The scope of the program may rise to 
100 billion dollars and the necessity for 
production may grow critical—but that 
does not mean every plant and shop will 
automatically be bolstered with govern- 
ment contracts. 

The word in Washington regarding de- 
fense business is this—“You’ve got to go 
after it.” 

Donald M. Nelson, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management’s director of pur- 
chases, believes no manufacturer will get 
many defense contracts without displaying 
“the ingenuity, persistence and energy” 
with which he pursues normal commer- 
cial orders. 

Nelson’s advice, and the utterances of 
defense officials that every tool and plant 
are needed for defense work, do not con- 
flict. Instead, they highlight the problem 
of administering the huge f 
contracts. 


wave ol 
There is enough work for nearly every 


business man, and if the program goes on 
to the 100 billion dollar mark as responsi- 
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ble officials believe it will, there will be 
a backlog of orders for nearly every one. 

But the magnitude of the task is com- 
plicated by the necessity for early delivery 
and exact compliance with specifications. 
The Army and Navy, the contract-letting 
agencies, have preferred to deal with the 
bigger firms whose financial responsibility 
is known, and whose abilities and tools 
are familiar to the government. 

Benefits have filtered through to small 
companies, but largely through sub-con- 
tracting, or the preparation of parts and 
ingredients needed by the prime contrac- 
tor to fill his order. 

Under pressure from the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to speed the award- 
ing of contracts and spread them among 
smaller firms, the Army and Navy are 
revising their purchasing policies. 

The physical impossibilities of contact- 
ing the thousands of smaller companies 
remain, nevertheless. That, says Donald 
Nelson to manufacturers, is why “there 
is still a great deal of virtue in the old- 
fashioned business of wearing out shoe 
leather.” 

“Defense business is not going to seek 
any man out,” he adds. “In the very 
nature of things that is impossible. It is 
up to each individual manufacturer to be 


alert and aggressive in regard to defense 


contracts, and by defense contracts I 
mean both prime contracts with the gov- 
ernment and sub-contracts with other 
firms which are doing government work.” 

First rule for the average businessman 
is to overcome his reluctance to deal with 
“Washington.” The defense program is 
run by men, many of them businessmen 
with long experience and familiar with 
business problems. Dealing with defense 
people is much like dealing with any other 
customers. 


Trip Not Necessary 


The second rule to remember is that, 
except in unusual cases, it is not neces- 
sary to rush off to Washington to get a 
defense contract. The defense organiza- 
tion is decentralized expressly to deal 
with business men on their home grounds. 
In most cases, going to Washington will 
be a complete and exasperating waste of 
time. It is far better to deal with the 
local or regional branch of the defense 
organization. 

The third, and with Donald Nelson’s 
emphasis the most important, is that a 
business man in order to get defense 
business must do exactly what he does 
to get any other kind of business, The 
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customer must be sold. Many industrial- 
ists, knowing the government is anxious 
to get the goods it needs, conclude that 
no salesmanship is necessary. It is vitally 
necessary. 

The government is going more than 
half-way, but a business man must still 
go to the defense people and sell them. 
He must be as well prepared for them as 
he is for private customers. He should 
know what the government needs at the 
time. This is information easily obtained 
from the purchasing officials. 


Plenty of Red Tape 


Before and after a manufacturer gets a 
contract, he must deal with the procure- 
ment officers of the armed forces and with 
the experienced 
shooters of the 


business 
Office of Production 
He must learn to deal with 
government red tape, and learn the ropes 
of a new business 


men-trouble 


Management. 


which 
come as familiar as the old. 


will soon be- 

Experience with government methods 
is virtually the only advantage—all other 
things being equal—that one manufacturer 
can have over another. Outside of highly 
specialized abilities or facilities to handle 
particularly urgent and peculiar require- 
ments, it is the only “inside track” to 
defense orders. 


The 


three 


principal branches with 
which the contractor must deal are the 
Army, the Navy and the OPM. Within 


the OPM is the Defense Contract Service, 
organized on a regional basis to deal 
directly with potential contractors and 
sub-contractors. In addition, business 
may be had from the big prime contrac- 
tors through direct negotiations or 
through one of the government agencies. 

The Army purchasing system is decen- 
tralized and specialized with units located 
all over the country. District procure- 
ment planning agencies are maintained by 
the Air Corps, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Corps of Engineers, Medical Department, 
Ordnance Department, 
Corps and Signal Corps. 


Quartermaster 


A manufacturer who has never sold to 
the Army before should get in touch with 
the nearest district office of the branch 
of the service whose requirements appear 
most closely related to his products. The 
procurement offices can fit the manufac- 
turer into the defense program, either for 
prime or sub-contracts. One office may 
refer the business seeker to another until 


the proper slot is found. It may take 


(Continued on page 227) 
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Notes on 


In Two Parts: Part One 


Abundant western raw ma- 
terials and new processes 
are rapidly being brought 
into use bringing the pro- 
duction of metallic mag- 
nesium to new high levels. 
Here is the story of mag- 
nesium which will bring 
you up to date on the ques- 
tion of what is being done 
and what there is to do to 
insure industry of supplies 
of this strategic metal. 


By William C. MeIndoe 


Chemical Engineer, Bonne- 
ville Administration 


HE rapidly awakening interest of 
the general public and official ac- 


knowledgement of the urgent need 
for greatly increased supplies of mag- 
nesium has prompted this preliminary re- 
port on the very abundant western raw 
materials and on processes in addition to 
those in use by Dow Chemical Company. 

Magnesium and its compounds have 
long been used as chemical re-agents and 
medicinals. Its well known ore, mag- 
nesite, is used in the manufacture of furn- 
ace linings for the iron and steel industry. 
The basic carbonate is the “85 percent 
Magnesia” insulating material for steam 
pipes and other heated equipment. Epsom 
salts, milk of magnesia, and citrate of mag- 
nesia are three well known pharmaceuticals. 

During World War I, magnesium was 
used in rapidly increasing quantities for 
flares, star-shells, tracer bullets, flash- 
light ribbon and powders and incendiary 
compositions. 

Today, the military demands of World 
War II have hit just at the time that 
markets for magnesium were expanding 
in the fields of extremely light-weight 
portable machine tools and of the stream- 
lined light-weight vehicles for modern 
high-speed automobile, bus, and rail 
transportation. All of the former war- 
time uses are again vitally important but, 
above all, magnesium has found swiftly 
increasing use in the manufacture of mili- 
tary airplanes and aircraft engines where 
significant reductions in weight must be 
achieved without sacrifices in strength. 
It is estimated that 60-70 per cent of all 
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magnesium metal produced goes to the 
aircraft industry.(1) 

The enormously increased demand for 
magnesium coupled with the expanding 
needs of new fabricating plants have led 
to energetic official steps to secure addi- 
tional sources of production of metallic 
magnesium over and beyond that of the 
Dow Chemical Company, (2) (3) (4) the 
present sole producer. 

In recognition of the great pressure for 
increased production due to emergency 
needs, the Dow Chemical Company, the 
sole American producer, doubled its Mid- 
land, Michigan plant in February 1940, 
to make a new total of 6,500 tons per 
year, and brought its Freeport, Texas, 
sea water plant into production in Janu- 
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ary 1941, expecting to be producing mag- 
nesium there at the rate of 6,500 tons per 
year by June of 1941. The capacity of 
this Freeport, Texas, plant will be in- 
creased to 18,000 tons per year by a Fed- 
erally financed 11,500-ton addition to be 
leased to the Dow Chemical Company for 
operation. (5) 

Henry J. Kaiser, President of both the 
Permanente Corporation and the Todd- 
California Shipbuilding Corporation, an- 
nounced late in January 1941 that his firms 
were starting construction immediately 
upon a $12,000,000 plant to produce 
metallic magnesium by the Hansgirg 
reduction process from ores brought in 
from Nevada and other available sources. 
This plant is being built alongside of the 
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: State Department of Geology and 


Mineral Industries, 329 Southwest Oak Street, Portland, Oregon; Department 
of Conservation and Development, Division of Mines and Mining, Olympia, 
Washington; Idaho Bureau of Mines and Geology, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; and Montana School of Mines, located at Butte, Montana. 


Permanente cement plant near Palo Alto 
in Santa Clara County, California, and 
is expected to produce 12,000 tons of 
metallic magnesium annually. (6) 

Both Curtiss-Wright and Pratt & 
Whitney are purchasing large quantities 
of magnesium alloy castings and forg- 
ings for their aircraft engines, (7) and 
in addition, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation has a million dollar plant 
in operation at Fairlawn, N. J., produc- 
ing magnesium alloy casting for its 
engines.(8) This is the first plant in 
America devoted exclusively to aircraft 
engine castings.(9) Bendix Aviation 
Corporation and the Ford Company are 
also reported to be planning foundries. (8) 
Existing fabricators are expanding their 
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plants and new rolling mills for mag- 
nesium sheet are getting into full-scale 
production at New Kensington, Penn. (10) 
and at Midland, Michigan. (2) 


Historical 


In 1917, under the stress of war require- 
ments, there were five producers of mag- 
nesium metal in the United States. By 
1920 only two firms were left: the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, 
producing the metal from brines obtained 
from deep wells (1200 to 1400 feet) ; and 
the American Magnesium Corp., Niagara 
Falls, New York, producing the metal 
from magnesite ores, The other three 
firms returned to the fabricating field. 
In 1927, the American Magnesium Corp. 
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concentrated entirely upon the fabrication 
of magnesium alloys and ceased pro- 
duction of ingot magnesium; thus leaving 
the Dow Chemical Company alone in the 
field of ingot production. The Dow 
Chemical Company also is a large fab- 
ricator of alloys. 


Production 

Since only one firm is manufacturing 
the metal, production statistics can be 
estimated only. Table I gives the estim- 
ated production of magnesium metal for 
the past nine years. This table is far from 
complete. It is not possible to obtain costs 
of production. (See next page) 


Fabricators 


A list of 22 magnesium fabricators in 
the United States in 1938 was given in the 
1939 edition of the Minerals Yearbook. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

New fabricators in 1938 were Fremont 
Flask Co., Madison-Kipp Corporation, 
and Magnesium Fabricators. The latter 
manufactures Magalloy X alloys (form- 
erly trade-marked Bohnalite X). The 
alloys manufactured by the Dow Chemical 
Co. are trade-marked Dowmetal and those 
of the American Magnesium Corporation 
are known as AM alloys. 

All the magnesium fabricators in the 
United States in 1938 (listed in Minerals 
Yearbook, 1939, pp. 708-709) were active 
in 1939 except the Madison-Kipp Corpora- 
tion. The Hoover Co., however, discon- 
tinued production and use of magnesium 
die castings during the year. The Ford 
Motor Co., 3674 Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Mich., resumed manufacture of mag- 
nesium sand castings in 1939, and the 
Magna Manufacturing Co., Inc., Haskell, 
N. J.. began producing magnesium powder 
early in 1940. The Dow Chemical Co. 
began operating a new foundry at Bay 
City, Mich., and during the summer of 
1940 will complete construction of a new 
sheet-rolling mill at Midland, Mich. The 
American Magnesium Corporation began 
operation of a magnesium foundry at 5151 
Magnolia Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Magnesium Fabricators, Inc., a div- 
ision of the Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corporation, extended its plant at Adrian, 
Mich. Magnesium Products, Inc., 1119 
Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
the Hills-McCanna Co., 2353 Nelson 
Avenue, Chicago, IIll., made magnesium 
products for the first time in 1939. 
Doubtless, other fabricating concerns men- 
tioned in Minerals Yearbook, 1939, also 
enlarged manufacturing facilities in 1939. 

Only a little magnesium scrap is on the 
market, and it is remelted by the Dow 
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TABLE I. 


Production of Metallic Magnesium in the United States* 





Ingot and Stick 


Alloy Ingot 
Vv 


Structural Products Non-Structural 





alue alue alue Value 

per per per per 
Year Pounds pound Pounds pound Pounds pound Pounds pound 
1931 580,463 $0.34 65,314 $0.38 163,970 $1.41 26,850 $1.80 
1932 791,699 0.29 128,751 0.37 189,122 .t3 24,475 1.71 
1933 1,434,893 0.28 165,729 0.32 325,706 1.10 40,528 1.25 
1934 4,249,838 0.26 237,693 0.29 546,018 1.04 88,165 0.93 
1935 4,241,218 0.30 307.470 0.33 574,039 1.23 99,917 1.00 
1936 3,903,312 0.30 872,020 0.33 975,640 Lis 66,386 1.07 
1937 4,539,980 0.30 1,257,479 0.33 1,418,391 1.03 100,667 1.03 
1938 4,819,716 0.30 756,771 0.33 1,278,370 1.20 184,223 1.41 
1939 10,650,121** _- ;: err 0.30 2,356,260 1.22 232,244 0.98 





* Minerals Yearbook, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
** Includes alloy ingot and some withdrawals from stocks. 
Note:This table does not include the large quantity of metal used as deoxidizer and in alloys 


of low magnesium content. 





Chemical Co. and a new firm, Aluminum & 
Magnesium, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, which 
produces secondary magnesium ingots. 
Most remelt their own scrap, 


adding it to primary-alloy charges.(11) 


foundries 


Uses for Magnesium and its Alloys 

Non-Aircraft Uses: Magnesium alloys 
are gaining importance rapidly due to 
their strength and very light weight. Port- 
ability has been vastly improved and sig- 
nificant savings in power consumption 
realized by using magnesium alloys in 
such items as portable and high-speed 
heavy machinery, im- 
pellers for air compressors, professional 
motion picture machines and surveying 


machine _ tools, 


instruments. 

Many smaller articles have turned to 
magnesium alloys for the obvious benefits 
of light frames and cases. Thus mag- 
nesium alloys are generally in use for 
cameras, lens holders, microscope parts, 
field glasses, golf club heads, shuttles and 
special bobbins for textile mills, type- 
writers and other business machines, vac- 
uum cleaners and artificial limbs. 

The wartime magnesium flares and star 
shells suggested the foil for flash bulbs, 
ribbon for flares and flashlight powders 
for our vast and growing army of amateur 
photographers. 

Magnesium is also used as a scavenger 
and deoxidizer in the metallurgical, elec- 
tric light bulb, and radio tube industries. 

Electric motor manufacturers are using 
magnesium alloys for squirrel-cage rotors 
and for three starter and generator parts 
of a popular low-priced automobile. A 
new light weight tractor has a magnesium 
alloy engine hood, radiator shell and grill 
unit, control quadrant and instrument panel. 
Magnesium wire is finding its way into 
domestic electrical equipment. A  port- 
able roller-type conveyor of magnesium 
alloy has been adopted by the Railway 
Express Co., Inc. 

Magnesium shavings, ribbon, coarse 
and fine powder and sawdust are used for 
pyrotechnic, chemical, and welding pur- 
poses. The very important Grignard re- 
action for the synthesis of organic chem- 
icals such as phenyl ethyl alcohol and 


butyl alcohol, and pure hydrocarbons 
(petroleum), depends on magnesium shav- 
ings and coarse powder. By use of this 
Grignard reaction it should be possible 
to synthesize isooctane used in the so- 
called “100-octane” fuels for fighting air- 
craft, if more abundant sources of these 
fuels were not readily available to the 
nation, 

Aircraft Uses: In 1939, about 60 per- 
cent of all magnesium alloy castings were 
used in airplane and aircraft engine con- 
struction. In turn, castings amounted to 
78 percent of the structural products sold 
or used. In addition to customary sand 
castings, the aircraft industry began using 
rolled sheet, extruded shapes, tubing, forg- 
ings and 1939. Mag- 
nesium alloy sheets were used primarily 
for such interior fittings as walls, floors, 
seat and berth parts, partitions, doors, 
etc.(11) 

New magnesium alloys with greatly 
improved tensile and yield strength, and 
high resistance to corrosion coupled with 
significant advances in the knowledge of 
handling, working and welding of these 


die castings in 


Group of vacuum pumps in basement 
of retort furnace building in mag- 
nesium plant under construction at 
Permanente, Calif. (To use Hansgirg 
Process). 






















































alloys, have led to their swiftly increased 
acceptance by the commercial airlines and 
by the Army and Navy for military 
airplanes. (12) 

Some aircraft uses of magnesium alloys 
are as follows: crankcases, oil pans, pist- 


ons, control pulleys, gas line fittings, 
electrical conduits and air ducts, bearings 
instrument parts, control levers, hinges, 
steps, propellor plates, diffuser plates, 
supercharger castings and impeller, blower 
sections, pump bodies, landing and _ tai! 
wheels, cockpit fittings, pedals, door 
frames and housings.(11) (12) (13) 

Sand castings weighing over 300 pounds 
are used in some planes. Sheet and 
shapes are used for cowling fairings, and 
sheet magnesium alloys are beginning tu 
be used for wing and fuselage coverings, 
particularly since aluminum pigment 
paints have successfully held down corro- 
sion even in intermittent contact with sea 
water. 

A forged magnesium alloy air screw is 
in commercial production in England. (12) 

3elow are listed some specific Amer- 
ican uses of magnesium alloys in aircraft 
construction. 

According to the Ethyl Gasoline Corp- 
oration, the average American plane uses 
985 pounds of magnesium alloys.(14) 

The Ranger SGV-770 engine uses 60 
pounds of magnesium alloys, thus saving 
20 pounds over conventional aluminum. 

The Menasco Super Buccaneer engine, 
which powered the plane winning the 
Thompson Trophy in 1937, used more 
than 21 Dowmetal (95% magnesium) alloy 
engine parts. One Wright-Cyclone engine 
achieves the remarkable weight ratio of 
1.07 pounds per horsepower by use of 
magnesium alloys.(15) 

The Sperry Gyropilot and Gyro-hori- 
zon flight 
cases. (16) 


instruments have Dowmetal 



























Bendix makes landing gear, wheels and 
dual brake wheels for transport planes 
out of magnesium alloys. By using mag- 
nesium alloys instead of aluminum, over 
100 pounds in dead weight can be saved 
in the huge 5-foot landing wheels of cer- 
tain airplanes.(1) (15) (16) 


Western Raw Materials for Metallic 
Magnesium 

Western Brines containing Magnesium. 
The facts that the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, sole present producer of ingot mag- 
nesium jin the United States is recovering 
the metal from brines from deep wells at 
Midland, Michigan, and from sea water 
at Freeport, Texas, suggest examination 
of the brines of western lakes. A com- 
parison of the analyses of Dow Chemical 
Company’s sources with those of western 
saline lakes follows. 

Midland, Michigan Brines, Dow Chem- 
ical Co. The deep well brines used by 
Dow Chemical Company in Midland con- 
tains 28.0 percent salts of which 2.9 per- 
cent are magnesium. 

Sea Water, Gulf of Mexico, Dow Chem- 
ical Co. The sea water used by the 
Freeport, Texas plant of the Dow Chem- 
ical Company has an average of 3.5 per- 
cent salts of which 3.7 percent are mag- 
nesium. Table 2 gives the analyses of 
these two sources in comparison with 
those available in the far West. 

Pacific Ocean water is being used in 


California for the production of mag- 


nesium compounds. Only the final step 
In the 
Pacific Northwest many plant sites are 
available both ocean water and 
Columbia River Hydro power would be 
obtainablé. The are worth 
mentioning: (1) many localities around 
the shores of Puget Sound, (2) Astoria, 
Oregon, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, 150 channel miles from the Bonne- 
ville (3) Willapa Bay, 
Washington, about 30 miles north of the 
Columbia River, (4) on Grays Harbor, 
Washington, about 20 miles further north, 
(5) on Tillamock Bay, Oregon, 50 miles 


of reduction to metal is lacking. 
where 


following 


Power House, 


south of the mouth of the Columbia River, 
or (6) on Coos Bay, about 140 
further south. 

The artificial bitterns from San Mateo, 
California, are at present being used in 
the manufacture of “85% magnesia” insu- 


miles 


lation blocks, for steam pipe coverings, 
etc. 

The brines of three western lakes con- 
tain noteworthy quantities of magnesium. 
These lakes are Great Salt Lake, Utah; 
Omak Lake, Okanogan County, Washing- 
ton; and Lake, Grant 
Washington. areas of 


Moses County, 
The these lakes 
are approximately 20,000 square miles, 8 
square and 16 
respectively. 

Great Salt Lake, Utah, according to the 
analyses given in Tables 2 


miles, square miles, 


and 3, con- 
tained a ton of magnesium in every 50,- 
000 gallons in 1924. Table 4 shows the 


Looking down on a group of retort furnaces in the magnesium plant under 
construction at Permanente, Calif. 
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This is a $12,000,000 construction job. 
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then magnesium content of the waters 
tributary to Great Salt Lake and indicates 
that the Bear, Ogden, and Weber Rivers 
contributed the most. 

A very recent analysis obtained through 
the courtesy of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company (see Table 5) indicates 
that normal evaporation in excess of input 
over the elapsed 17 years had concentrated 
the magnesium content to such an extent 
that now every 27,100 gallons contain a 
ton of magnesium in the forms of sul- 
fate and chloride. 

Omak Lake, Washington, is classed as 
sulfate-carbonate in type by F. W. 
Clarke, of the U. S. Geological Survey 
and by analysis contains one ton of mag- 
nesium for every 2,308,600 gallons of its 
waters, 

Moses Lake, Washington, is in the 
carbonate classification and contains a ton 
of magnesium in every 1,114,500 gallons. 
The analyses of the waters of both lakes 
are given in Table 2. 

Present Western Production. On the 
Pacific Coast, two concerns manufacture 
magnesium compounds from sea water as 
their basic material. These two com- 
panies are both in the San Francisco Bay 
region: the California Chemical Company 
(a subsidiary of Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp.) at Newark, California, 
and the Marine Chemicals Company at 
South San Francisco, Calif. 

The California Chemical Company, in 
addition to California mag- 
nesite deposits, controls most of the sea 
water bitterns produced in the State and 
prepares magnesium compounds from 
these bitterns, utilizing line prepared at 
its Newark, California plant, from oyster 
shells dredged from San Francisco Bay. 

The Marine Chemicals Company also 
manufacture magnesium compounds from 


operating 


sea water, but buys the line it uses as a 
precipitant. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where con- 
centration by not 
possible, the logical procedure for securing 


solar evaporation is 
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TABLE 2. 


Analyses of Brines and Bitterns* 











Po Analysis—-% of total dry Salts 
Saits 
% Cl SO, Br CO; Na K Ca Mg SiOz AlsOs 

Natural Bitterns 

CL, er 28.0+ 59.3 0.53 197 11.1 2.9 
Artificial Bitterns 

San Mateo, Cal. 31.8 56.3 9.3 0.94 22.2 2.58 04 7.6 
Brines: 

Ocean water .... 3.5 55.4 7.8 0.17 30.6 1.11 2 37 

Great Salt Lake 24.0+ 55.7 6.7 334° 164 0:23:°S:5 

Utah 

Omak Lake ... 5704pt/M 2.96 21.12 “36.75 32.60 4.52 0.23 1.82 

Okanogan Co., Wn. 

Moses Lake 2966 pt/M 3.88 2.87 51.56 19.86 8.41 7.25 5.06 1.11 


Grant Co., Wn. 





*Clarke, F. W., “Data of Geochemistry,” U.S.G.S. Bull. 770 (1924). 





the magnesium contents of saline lake 
waters and brines might be a precipitation 
method similar to that of the Marine 
Chemicals Company, South San Fran- 
cisco, California, followed by the Dow 
electrolytic reduction process or 
other reduction process, 

Western Saline Deposits. It should be 
remembered that as normal evaporation 
over the years has concentrated the brines 
of western lakes, it has also been precipi- 
tating out large quantities of salts. Very 
little is known of the extent of the de- 
posits in old lake beds or under the saline 
lakes of the West. However, those of 
Washington seem to have a much higher 
magnesium content than those of Oregon, 
chiefly epsomite (magnesium sulfate). 

Beds of epsomite, 4 to 20 feet thick, 
occur over an area of 4 acres at Bitter 
Lake, Okanogan County, Washington, 3 
miles northwest of Oroville. A bed 30 
feet thick covered by 20 feet of mud ex- 
tends over an area of 15 acres at Poison 
Lake, 8% miles south of Oroville. Both 
of these deposits were mined during 
World War I. 

A natural bitterns near Tonasket, Oka- 
nogan County, Washington, produced 150 
tons of very pure epsom salts in a single 
month in 1939, which is equivalent to 1800 
tons per year. Possibly production could 
be stepped up to 2500 tons per year. 
Epsom salt contains 9.85% magnesium 
but would be concentrated to 20.2% mag- 
nesium by driving off the water of crys- 
tallization. 

The saline deposits under the 200,000 
square mile Great Salt Lake, Utah, have 
never been examined in depth and only 
superficially as the following tabulation 
shows (Table 6). 

Western Magnesium Ores. Six west- 
ern ores should be mentioned as possible 
sources of metallic magnesium: magnesite 
(28.7% Mg), dolomite (13.8% Mg), 
olivine (28.4% Mg), brucite (41.6% Mg), 
serpentine (25.9% Mg), and tale (20.7- 
26.9% Mg). 


some 
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Magnesite and dolomite. Magnesite and 
dolomite have been prominently men- 
tioned as logical sources of metallic 
magnesium. Magnesite is natural mag- 
nesium carbonate. Dolomite is the mixed 
carbonate of magnesium and calcium. 
Extensive deposits of both are found in 
Washington and California, high grade 
magnesite being mined at one property 
in Chewelah, Washington (Stevens 
County) and two mines in California: one 
in Santa Clara County and one in Stanis- 
laus County. The Chewelah property is 
operated by the Northwest Magnesite 
Company, controlled by the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company and the 
General Ceramics Company, both of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; while both 
California properties are operated by the 
California Chemical Company. 

According to Dr. Edwin T. Hodge, the 
standards for high grade magnesite ore 
are based on the 3.1% silica and 2% lime 
maxima tolerance for standard grade 
magnesia refractories, used as furnace lin- 
ings in the steel industry to the extent of 
roughly 4-6 pounds dead-burned magnesia 
to each ton of open hearth basic steel 
produced in the United States, or between 
90,000 and 210,000 tons used annually. (17) 





The analyses of the Chewelah, Wash- 
ington, and California high grade mag- 
nesites are given in Table 7. 

The deposits in California are scattered 
over at least 23 counties, in which only 
two quarries are operating today. In the 
48 years between 1886-1935 California 
has produced approximately 1,388,300 
short tons or over 46 percent of the 
total United States production to and 
including 1935. 

It is highly significant that to date all 
tonnage estimates have considered only 
the high grade magnesite and have totally 
ignored the truly enormous deposits of 
more silicious material which were re- 
jected for refractory use and thus con- 
sidered valueless. Estimates of reserves 
for the State of Washington alone run 
as high as 7,000,000 tons for the higher 
grades. (18) 

Coincident with recent pilot plant work 
on the production of metallic magne- 
sium from Pacific Northwest magnesite 
jointly undertaken by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and the Mining Experiment 
Station, State College of Washington, a 
successful method of selective flotation 
has been developed for beneficiating low 
grade magnesites to satisfactory concen- 
trates for refractories.(18) (19) (20) (21) 

This concentration by flotation makes 
the enormous deposits of low grade mag- 
nesite (SiO. content greater than 3.1 per- 
cent) immediately available as a starting 
material for production of metallic mag- 
nesium. (18) (19) (20) (21) 


Foreign Sources of Magnesite Supplies 


With the development of the Columbia 
River to make it navigable to ocean ves- 
sels as far as The Dalles, certain foreign 
sources of supply of magnesite ores can 
be considered to supplement local sup- 
plies. British Columbia, Santa Margarita 
Island (Mexico), Manchuria, Korea, 
Australia, India, and Venezuela, all have 
supplies that could be transported by ves- 
sels to the Pacific Northwest. 





TABLE 3. 


MAGNESIUM CONTENT OF GREAT SALT LAKE WATERS 


Calculated from F. W. Clarke, the Data of Geochemistry, 
U.S.G.S. Bull. 770, 1924 

















Total Total Gallons Processed 
Mg Content Salinity Salinity Gms Mg Gms Mg per Short Ton* 
Analysis % % Gms/ Liter per Liter per Gallon Mg 

A 2.52 14.994 149.94 3.778 14.3000 63,440 
B 3.18 13.790 137.90 4.385 16.5973 54,658 
S 2.60 15.671 156.71 4.074 16.523 54.904 
D 2.60 19.558 195.58 5.085 19.2468 47,133 
E 2.10 23.036 230.36 4.838 18.3123 49,540 
F 0.57 27.720 277.20 1.580 5.9804 151.690 
G 1.96 22.990 229.90 4.506 17.0554 53,190 
H 2.76 20.349 203.49 5.616 21.2570 42,671 
Average 4.233 16.0222 56,620 
Average less F 4.612 17.4567 51,968 





*Based on 100% recovery. 
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Olivine. Olivine is a natural magne- 














; ee : é TABLE 4. 
sium silicate. In connection with recent 4 : 
. i Magnesium Content of the Waters Tributary to Great Salt Lake 

explorations for additional sources of : . = 

: : (Calculated from Clarke’s “Data of Geochemistry,” U.S.G.S. Bull. 770, 1924) 
chromite for alloy steels, 40 square mile 
intrusions of remarkably pure olivine Location of Salinity Magnesium Content Salinity* Magnesium Content 

‘ - Test Sample Parts per million % Lbs per million Gals. Lbs per million Gals. 
(dunite) were reported in the Twin 
Sj } ains, Wh m and Skagi A 185 6.86 1543.82 105.9 
sisters Mountain ; atcon and git . a oo tea peg 
Counties, Washington. This deposit lies Cc 892 1.53 7443.67 113.9 
almost entirely within the Mt. Baker D 1090 1.26 9096.2 114.6 
National Forest in Township 36, 37, 38 3 aa ry peectel or 

- 3 le 3/UD.1/ osu. 
North, Range 6, 7 East, and is reported re 627 6.27 3797.0 238.1 
as being at the surface, without over- fa j 
E *Parts/million x 8.345—pounds/million gallons. 

burden, and of remarkably uniform anal- A el River at "Evanston, he es Analysis by F. W. Clarke, U.S.G. -" Bull. 9 (1884) 
<3 a = B Bear River at Corinne, Utah, near its mouth. Analysis from S. P. Railroad 
ysis.(22) The representative analysis of C Jordan River at intake of Utah and Salt Lake Canal. Analysis by F. R. Cameron, U.S. 


: : NT . —— a a Bur. Soils Rept. 64 (1900) 
this Pacific Northwest olivine See be D Jordan River near Salt Lake City. Analysis by F. W. Cameron, op. cit. 


low shows that the deposit is nearly a E Cty Creek, Utah. Analysis by T. M. Chatard, U.S.G.S. Bull. 9 (1884) 
aia F Ogden River at Ogden, Utah 
pure magnesium silicate. G Weber River at mouth of canyon. Analyses F. & G under direction of F. W. Cameron, 


Fielc Operations Division Soils, U.S.D. Agr. 1900 
















































































































































































































































































































































































Pacific Northwest Olivine TABLE 6 
Chromite: (CrsOs) oss ss cs 0.38% Partial Chemical Analysis of Great Salt Lake Clays. 
Iron oxide (FesO3) ........ 10.13 Plus a calculation of the amount of aragonite and dolomite (Ca:Mg=1:2) 
Magnesia (MgO) .......... 47.00 ; 
Silica Cio re 41.00 Sempie, rogue Mate | Moisture | Calcium, Macnesinm, and Carbom Divside | 
Alumina (A1s03) .......... 0.49 | | 
tt NitNs | Total Dry Dele | gs. | Fx. scription of | 
BRMCE TONE nih es cates e's 1.00 Lece- velox | X14 Weiekt Cle | CeO 'M50" Coy | dee' mae & & Description of Sample 
| Basis , Bests | | | comite Ca: Me CaO Mo | 
100.00 Senet Slee EE OSs Seeerer WOOEee Nee 5 aerate 
B -070 | .065 | 95 | | $0.7 3.2 | 10.15 t7.tg | 5.17 0.10 4.64 | Craterlet clay from Rozell Pt. oil seeps. Blue-gray, 
| | | | | | | | | very fine, smooth and sticky 
A second Pacific Northwest deposit of B | -150] 160] 2.17 | 43.8) 70.0/ 3.0) 4.2 | 2.00) 4.82) 4.98 | None | 3.72 | Craterlet clay from Rosell Pt. oil seeps. Gray- 
livi f | ! | i | | | green and not so plastic and sticky as above 
olivine occurs on the south end o B | .045 | .oss 70 | | | 3.0 >| | | | | Black mud unter oolites at Rozell Pt. Very sticky, 
Cypress Island, Puget Sound, Skagit SEE FOE EE EE See NNO ON 
: . ; ‘ ‘ B 30.3 | 45-0] 8.7 | 2.3 | | | | | | Blue-gray clay taken under 2 feet water and 20 feet 
County, Washington, and is estimated to | mud. Near oil seep craterlets at Rozell Pt. 
© “gee °° . D 8.5 | 6. . " 
contain 50 million tons of olivine and is ne peers | ie ed | plemaesceeeiaieecomeaen 
of excellent refractory grade, second only G 24.5 | 8.7 | ek | | | | | Tan clay from east side of Promontory Range. No 
A : z present water cover and somewhat dried 
to the 40 square mile Twin Sisters de- H 040 | .035 $2 | 20.0 | 2.0 | | | Drab gray clay from lake bed near dike west of 
. ae a ° . | Perry. Collected 3 feet below surface clay 
posit. The Cypress Island deposit is > |---|) | 
: é I -130 | .130 1.82 35.2 | $4-7 9-6] 4.3 | | Dark surface muck from lake bed west of Syracuse. 
readily accessible by water barge trans- | ee ee aE Ss ER So cee Cee Sb 
portation. (23) J -150 | .155 2.13 | | 11.9 | 5. | | | Dark surface muck under salt pan west of Farm- 
N d 1 ‘ k . f | 1j |_ineton No water cover ‘at present 
Not a great €al 1S nown of the oli- J | 29.9 | 42-7 | 11.6 | 6.3 | | } i | itm clay taken 12 inches below surface west of 
vine deposit in Grant County, Oregon, : rae evi) Sasi __| Farmington. Same locality as above 
. . kK +035 | .030 +45 | 14.9 | 8.9 | 18.92 | 2t.25 | 14.80 | ‘None °2.35 "Gray: -blue clay under oolites north of | Saltair. Very 
either as to extent or quality. oo | smooth and sticky 
: M . .c6o e . 6 i oF ‘ol , 
In general, early technical reports state a m7 | a9.4 | 56] s3-4 | 6.4 | | Bevy oy tg gy he 
“se ° present 
that silicates are more difficult to deal co ower 
Oo 34.0 | $1.4 | 11.4 | 3-0 Tan-gray clay from lake bed east of Johnson's 
| | | | | ranch. Taken 8 inches below surface clay. Water 
H 2mi. to E 
P 38.8 | 63.2 | 22.81 4.4 | | Tan clay collected one mile east of Rambo in 20 
| | | feet of water. Slightly coarse 
TABLE Se Q 31.2 | 45-4 | 26.9 | 4.4 | 20.93 | 42.50] 4.46 | 2.24 | 3.03 | Tan-gray clay collected 4 mi. NW. of Saltair in 20 
| feet of water. Sulphur ph to 
Report of Water Analysis 3 40.8 | 68.8 | 16.9 | 6.9 | | | Blue-gray lay taken in White Rock Bay under 8 
feet water and 3 feet below surface (bottom) clay 
Sample from Salt Lake City, Utah T | 21.6 | 27.2 | 37-3 | 3-5 | 26.33 | 55.90 | 3.40 | 5.32 | 2.45 | Tan-gray clay taken at surface in 8 fect water. 
Sample taken 2-26-41 Untreated ww —— } eng same lncatlen a8 above 
Grain Lbs per Ww | 45.6 | 81.7 | 19.0 | 4.0 | | <= | Tan-gray clay collected in miridle of lake east of 
‘ | j | | ai Carrington Is. under 25 feet water 
perGallon 1000Gals.  — | | oo 
a é x +150 | .150 2.10 | 51.2 | 90.8 | 18.2 | 5.8 | 14.48 | 26.78 | 5.40 | 2.04 | 3. wey Pale blue-gray clay collected in mick We of lake E of 
Suspended Solids | | | | j | Carrington Is. under 30 feet water Sulphur odor 
Solids in Solution Zz | | 43.7 | 78.0] at.9 | 4-5 | | | | Tan- pany Aged collected in middle of lake E: ‘of Care 
DM otek: 1.75 0.250 Bical a a | - 
Oxides of Iron and Organic matter, CaO, MgO, and CO; are figured on a moisture-free basis. leg organic analyses are beg H. E. Hammar, American Petroleum Institute while 
9 _ working with P. D. Trask. A nitrogen-organic content ratio of 14 isc ¢ best See Trask, Source Sediments of Petroleum, pp. 21-29. The 
Aluminum ........ 21.61 3.087 CaO and M0 analyses are oo A. Gorton of the Michigan Gedlogical Survey Each same was —_ with weak HCI and heated until reaction st 3 The 
Calcium Carbonates... 16.85 2.407 ts clays ehbough there i considerable Fartaion (cm thi type, See Ta lev men roe - eon Ca a2 — 
P . . - ite tl remained an ex t ® 
Magnesium Carbonate Raia te united Ly tb tA py he ‘still. comune aaa per cat ek i lace weer ena ie COs wes 
Calcium Sulfate ..... 46.89 6.699 , : 
Magnesium Sulfate... 1345.85 192.264 Source: Eardley, A. J., Dept. of Geology, U. of Mich. “Sediments of Great 
” 
Mag. Chloride ...... 958.21 136.887 Salt Lake, Utah,” Bull. Am. Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, Vol. 22, (10), Oct. 
& 
i WS a 1938, pp. 1305-1411. (Cf. Reference 27). 
Incrusting Solids .. 2391.16 341.594 
Alkali Carbonates . a 
Alkali Sulfates ...... eee ae TABLE 7. 
i thloride 5 935.6 . ’ . 
Alkali Chl rides ..... 13549.63 1935.661 High Grade Magnesite Ore Analyses* 
Alkali Nitrates : : x ee. ‘A _ 
Organic Matter ...... : Property SiO, FeO Al,O; CaO MgO CO: Total 
Potassium Salts Trace — — ——— a —— 
, ; - S - Stevens County, W ra (Chewelah) ; 0.64 0.85 , 0.81 47.27 50.31 99.88 
Non-Incrusting Solids ri 35-.9.63  1935.601 = Santa Clara County, Cal:fornia Lecuee 2.92 0.69 0.14 1.69 44.40 50.11 99.95 
Total Solids 15940. 79 2277.255 Stanislaus County, California .......- oF _ 6. 50 (0.3 30 ‘ 0.70 46.90 51.6 100.09 
Source of Wate Great Salt Lake * From Bulletin 113, Division of Mines, State of California, and E. T. Hodge, Market for 
Lait — ea . 6 ‘ Columbia River Hydroelectric Power using Northwest Minerals, Section I—Northwest Magnesia 
Remarks Neutral to Phenolphthalein Ores. 
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with than carbonates; but, with a mag- 
nesium content within tenths of a per- 
cent of that of the best magnesite, and in 
so enormous a deposit, a process for re- 
covering metallic magnesium from it 
should be developed. 

If Garland Peyton, State Geologist 
of Georgia, can claim an estimate of 
12,000,000 pounds of metal annually for 
the next 50 years from the recently dis- 
covered 68-acre deposit of olivine in 
Georgia,(24) the Pacific Northwest Twin 
Sisters deposit of 25,600 acres could yield 
nearly 377 times that figure, or 500 mil- 
lion pounds of metal annually over the 
next 500 years. The Cypress Island de- 
posit estimated at 50 million tons of 
olivine should swell potential production 
to astronomical figures. 

Brucite. Brucite is a naturally-occur- 
ring magnesium hydrate—Mg(OH).— 
which contains 41.6 percent of magne- 
sium metal. Near Luning, Nevada, a 
deposit of an estimated 3,350,000 tons has 
been reported.(18) This is the raw mate- 
rial that the Permanente Corporation 
(Henry J. Kaiser interests) plans to use 
in its plant near Palo Alto, California. (4) 

Serpentine. Many million tons of ser- 
pentine, a decomposition product of oli- 
vine, occur in Josephine, Jackson, and 
Curry Counties, Oregon, and in Shasta 
and Siskiyou Counties, California. The 
fibrous variety (chrysotile) is asbestos. 
A typical analysis of this mineral follows: 


Serpentine Analysis 








Talc. 
talc are estimated to be within Skagit 


In excess of 10,000,000 tons of 


County, Washington, and upwards of 
200,000 tons in Lincoln County, near 
Spokane, Washington. The latter deposit 
is of ceramic grade. Washington State 
talc deposits contain from 20.7 to 26.3 
percent magnesium. Analyses of the 
talc deposits in Washington State are 
given in Table 8,(26) including the cal- 
culations to a calcined basis. 

The truly enormous deposits of olivine, 
serpentine and talc in the Far West, and 
more particularly in the Pacific North- 
west, near the source of low cost power 
available from the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power network should prove 
strong inducements to the development of 
an economical, commercial process for 
handling silicate ores. 


Limestone 


The Northwestern states are well sup- 
plied with limestones of high grade and 
purity, suitable not only for fluxing pur- 
poses but also for lime and calcium car- 
bide manufacture, and for precipitation 
purposes. 

The four principal areas accessible to 
the Columbia River power projects and 
Puget Sound are: 

Southwestern Oregon 
Northeastern Oregon 


Northeastern Washington 
Northwestern Washington 


-pawhd 


In all of these areas the stone is well 
marbleized, and several large high grade 





Northeastern Oregon. This area con- 
tains several deposits of high grade stone, 
including: (1) Marble Mountain in the 
Conner Creek district along the Snake 
River near Huntington, Baker County, 
Oregon; (2) a large limestone deposit, 
near Enterprise, Wallowa County. Both 
of these are commercial deposits. The 
former is used as a source of stone for 
cement, and a now-idle lime plant is 
located at the latter. These deposits are 
slightly over 300 miles from Portland, and 
are served by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Northeastern Washington. This area 
contains a considerable number of small 
and large limestone deposits, some of a 
grade suitable for both fluxing stone and 
lime or carbide. These deposits are lo- 
cated about ninety miles north of Spokane, 
chiefly in the Northport district, Stevens 
County, Washington, near the 150-mile 
lake created by the Grand Coulee dam. 
They are served by the Great Northern 
Railway which connects with Ceastal 
points through Spokane. The distance is 
slightly over 400 miles from either Port- 
land or Puget Sound. They are at and 
near Northport which has been proposed 
as a site for a blast furnace. 

A few deposits are reported in Okano- 
gan County near Grand Coulee dam, but 
little is known of their purity. 

Northwestern Washington. Deposits in 
this area are located on the mainland in 
Skagit County, and on the islands of the 
San Juan group in Puget Sound, between 
Haro and Georgia Straits. The San Juan 


Sili oo Bee ee 41.05 . s i i i i 
os 5 a ioe % deposits are known to be very low in stone is very high grade and is being used 
Iron Oxides (Fe:O3-FeO) . 3.40 magnesia, iron and alumina, sulfur and for lime manufacture. It is advantage- 
Magnesia (MgO) ........ 40.57 phosphorus, ously situated for the shipment of stone 
Baie MGB): osccecsa sates 0.05 Southwestern Oregon. This area con- OF lime to Puget Sound tidewater plant 
Water NEED) Ss iniiinsscena 14.66 ; : aie ‘i . 
. tains a limestone belt ix Josephine County, S!tes by barge. 
PE Aaah ace akewnen sis 99.73 


Pure crystalline serpentine (H. Mg: 
SiO.) contains 26.4 percent 
sium.(25) The mineral shown 


magne- 
in the 


analysis above will calcine to about 28.8 
percent magnesium. 


with a number of small deposits of high 
grade limestone suitable for either fluxing 
stone, lime, or calcium carbide. The im- 
purities are exceptionally low. It lies 
about 275 miles south of Portland and is 
served by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 





Other Deposits. The above does not 
exhaust the list of occurrences, many 
other sources of both high grade and low 
grade stone being available in the dis- 
tricts named, as well as in Idaho, British 
Columbia, and in southeastern Alaska. 









TABLE 8. 


Analyses of Tale and Soapstones of the State of Washington 












Sample 
1 





Sample 
2 





Sample 
13 





Sample Sample 
A B 





Calcined 

































Raw Calcined Calcined Raw Calcined Raw Calcined 
PR tan ee et wee tha ina 36.4* 46.8 44,.1* 52.30 49.9* 54.03 63.5* 66.75 42.52** 50.6 
MG fh eek oxi acvuanGatxs 33.9 43.6 30.6 36.35 31.8 34.30 31.7 $3.25 31.16 37.1 
ER ete Pre eae 0.1 0.13 2.0 2.33 0.9 0.97 1.85 2.2 
Pe cia chee ts ws ecateeeees as 1.4 1.83 0.5 0.59 7.6 8.22 2.27 2.7 
SEN niin Sees ee Ace See ae ae 5.93 7.64 6.96 8,26 2.0 2.16 6.23 7.4 


0.12 


Total 
No. 1: 














99.4 





McMyrl-Wilson property, Skagit County, Wash. (S16,21-T36N-R11E.) 


No. 2: Skagit Tale Co., Inc., property, Skagit County, Wash. (S14-T36N-R11E.) 

No. 13: Mondovi deposit, Lincoln County, Wash., near Spokane or S. E. bank of Spokane River, (W%4, NW%, S34-T27N-R36E.) 

No. A: Pure Talc. 
_No. B: H. P. Scheel Co. property, Skagit County, Wash. (SW corner S15-T36N-R11E.) 

Sources: *Wilson, Dr. Hewitt, and Pask, J. A., “Tale and Soapstone in Wash.,’? Contribution 99, College of Mines, U. of Wash., Seattle, 






Wash., New York Meeting, Am. Inst. of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, Feb., 1936. 
** Scheel, H. P., Personal communication. 
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The map shows the locations of the 
principal limestone occurrences in the 
Pacific Northwest. Range of analyses and 
indicated tonnage is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulations. 
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Washington, Oregon and Idaho Limestones 








Range of Calcium Indicated 
Location Carbonate Content Tonnage 
Percent 
' Washington: 

De Seem Sua Rete oie one Sadek coieine xe eeee 97.23 to 99.63 2,000,000 

2. Grays Harbor and Pacific Counties ....... 82.70 97.37 350.000 (a) 

as WMO COMME © cones oo eo ee hc kictccens 84.41 98.61 50,000,000 up 

Me ee Crs dw Cece cae be ohaceiacs 79.44 98.02 18,000,000 

Si, < Sa CN oo 6s Miiaedaciariadactes 97.22 98.43 1,000,000 up 

Ge er RN uo hads cckee ctu eswisichciviwcewe 94.40 97.39 38,000,000 

2c. GR CI cae ccdscdsdcvsdecicndes 95.98 Large (b) 

Ga) Cee Cc eictacautesacocettasckouccaes 88.60 98.48 1,000,000 up 

Oe: > ERR ON ods 6 reccecwdadadenevencess een Unknown (b) 

SO) je Ci an bp ctbaseela aces cb ueRes 66.00 98.60 Unknown (b) 
PEs SOU Ge sos cae en dic iecdevesatcasins 78.44 98.93 100,000,000 up 

ES. ee Cee CAME bcc cccaedstsascceecacns 72.00 95.00 25,000,000 up 

Paar Pe Ig oa ei ewe dadecevesnioeaes 89.25 98.59 Large (b) 

Oregon 

ey WR ON nics. cache caeesace seaaudue 87.07 97.68 100,000,000 up 

ae) RE CRI 606.06 Gaveaccincetcnsanceme es 94.50 98.00 500,000,000 up 

Fa | Cone CIN sc cicc a wy eh ces ce Wwsne ween 87.95 94.50 1,000,000 (b) 
Cn a ee rer ee 30.00 70.00 5,000,000 (a) 

5. Seereeeety COM os Sided ccdavederenanas 94.79 98.21 50,000,000 up 

Idaho: 

Tee Pa CA ended 8 carne Sg Hee eee cowaslnese Unknown Large (b) 

De = Pe Cs iciae sce eace Orden ce nt sme hans Unknown Large (c) 

3. Bear Lake, Bingham & Bonneville Counties ... 81.40 93.04 Large (c) 

Ai (RE GR o's Sac cau cnc enr nt cee a naeaun's 80.00 95.00 Large (d) 

So Wet Co hele cawen oc cone edn cetecadws 98.00 Unknown (b) 
ee a ee ee a ee ert Cree cnslar Unknown (b) 

7a CHEE EE, Soe ncn ave cnsndecsaaeas 96.04 Unknown (b) 

Sr Ca Nk ere So cease hiacecansisees Large (b) (d) 
ee Ce CHEE. ac cdese ccs qenceeeaseake Large (b) (d) 
BG. pee GN hc ovccces Sones ectevecndeng Large (b) (d) 
Ne SOR eee ee eee ee res Large (b) (d) 
Bae CI oii sien 65.5 06 CE wcctonkes 56.00 93.20 Unknown (b) 
Sa ee GI Care di obs helecce bx deaccdnawed aoe Unknown (b) 

14. Lewis and Nez Perce Counties .............- 98.25 99.19 20,000,000 up 
a re er re ere Pe eee Large (b) 
BG Wee Goria ao ie tee he Fh brie dnseeves Large (b) (d) 





(a) Agricultural limestone mainly. 
inaccessible. 


(b) Unexplained. 


(c) May be phosphatic. (d) Relatively 
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AND THEIR SOLUTION 


By Richard D. Hoak 


Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research 


The load of polluting mate- 
rial imposed upon the 
water courses of this coun- 
try impairs American pro- 
ductive capacity and dimin- 
ishes the usefulness of these 
great natural resources. 
Here is a most complete 
study of the stream pollu- 
tion abatement problem to 
give you an idea of what has 
been and can be accom- 
plished wherever needed. 

HE most unobservant must per- 

ceive that many of the productive 


activities of our civilization fre- 


quently work at cross purposes. Modern 


safeguards protect health to a degree hardly 
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imagined at the turn of the century while 
modern ingenuity devises means for short- 
ening life undreamed by the Victorians. 
Our standard of living has risen, but only 
at the 
existence. 


cost of an increased tension of 
Technical talent labors in one 
country to alleviate the rigors of existence 
and to make life physically easier, while 
in another land it works furiously to de- 
velop engines to destroy life and property 
and thereby to upset the economic bal- 
ance necessary for the enjoyment of the 
palliatives which 
to insulate 


science has conceived 
mankind reality. <A 
study of the problem of stream pollution 
abatement 

same order. 


from 


discloses contrarieties of the 

We choose to believe ourselves an en- 
lightened people and, in consequence, one 
which has a high regard for the well- 
being of our fellowmen. The quality of 
life might therefore 
be partially appraised on the basis of the 
effectiveness with which we dispose of 


our current way of 


those waste products of our civilization 

which are inimical to the public good. 
The concurrent concentration of popula- 

tion and industry along the waterways of 
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the nation has resulted in pollution prob- 
lems of vast extent and complexity. The 
business mind regarded the 
primary usefulness of rivers simply as a 
means of transportation, and in those 
arly days community and industry alike 
discharged their wastes into the most con- 
venient and forgot 
them. problems 


originally 


watercourse about 
Pollution were not 
serious because streams and rivers were 
generally able to assimilate without nuis- 
ance the relatively small 
wastes they received. 


volumes of 
If local nuisances 
were caused and aquatic life destroyed in 
some sections, the expansion of the coun- 
try was the thing that mattered most, and 
those who found conditions 
moved on to virgin territory. 


intolerable 


Stream Utility 

However, even before the disappearance 
of our geographic frontiers, streams 
served other purposes than navigation. 
The varieties of stream utility have ex- 
panded with the country and in 1936, for 
example, the priority of uses of the Ohio 
River are listed in a report of the Ohio 


River Board of Engineers as (1) public 
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health, (2) drainage, (3) navigation, (4) 
industry, and (5) recreation” The Na- 
tional Resources Committee has suggested 
functional problems in drainage basin 
study as follows: flood control, irrigation, 
water power, navigation, soil conservation, 
beach erosion control, small projects for 
agriculture and grazing, public water sup- 
ply, pollution, recreation and wildlife, and 
hydrologic data and investigations.” Upon 
most of these problems the Committee has 
recommended definite policies. 

As early as 1872 the Massachusetts 
Legislature inaugurated studies of stream 
pollution® and in succeeding years more and 
more attention has been given to a nation- 
al resource which has been found to pay 
large though sometimes indefinable divi- 
dends in public health and industrial pro- 
duction. Clean streams are coming to be 
regarded as important assets to the com- 
munities they serve. Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, on handing down the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Delaware River case (New Jersey vs. 
New York) stated that “a river is more 
than an amenity, it is a treasure. It offers 
necessities of life that must be rationed 
among those who have power over it.” 
It is only in relatively recent years, how- 
ever, that there has been a well-defined 
and articulate public opinion on the stream 
pollution problem. Wolman‘ in comment- 
ing on this recent interest, remarked that 
“to sanitary engineers, particularly those 
engaged in health department practice, 
this public interest is somewhat of a 
curiosity, since for several decades one of 
the primary concerns of health depart- 
ments has been the prevention and allevia- 
tion of stream pollution.” 


Sources of Pollution 


The three major sources of stream pol- 
lution are municipal sewage, mining waste, 
and industrial waste. Substances dis- 
charged into watercourses from these 
origins may affect the public interest in 
a variety of ways, of which most cannot 
readily be interpreted in monetary terms. 
Materials are introduced which may cause 
disease, result in obnoxious tastes, odors 
and colors, corrode river structures and 
production equipment, destroy recreational 
areas and despoil the natural habitat of 
aquatic and wildlife.® 


Municipal Sewage 

The disposal of municipal sewage is a 
problem of outstanding importance in the 
northeastern section of the United States. 
From Chicago to St. Louis northeastward 
to the Atlantic coast there extends a 
succession of great centers of population 
and in this area roughly 75 per cent of 
the sewage of the country is produced. 
Most of the sewage originating in this 
zone eventually finds its way into the 
drainage basins of New England, the 
North Atlantic, the Ohio River, the Great 
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Lakes, and the upper Mississippi River. 
The urban population belt is the serious 
pollution belt of the United States. 

A little more than half the population 
of the nation disposes of its sewage 
through sewer systems. In August, 1938 
approximately 73,000,000 persons were 
served by sewers. The sewagé of 19,000,- 
000 persons tributary to sewerage received 
primary treatment. In primary treatment 
works sewage is clarified by plain settling 
of suspended solids, sometimes aided by 
chemical coagulation, before its discharge. 
An additional 20,700,000 persons were 
tributary to secondary treatment plants 
which, in order to produce an effluent of 
high quality, employ processes to oxidize 
the sewage which has been clarified in 
primary treatment units. Secondary, or 
so-called ‘complete,’ treatment of sewage 
should not imply that all of the objection- 
able substances have been eliminated. The 
removal of 75 per cent to 85 per cent of 
the biochemical oxygen demand and 90 
per cent to 99 per cent of the settleable 
solids from the untreated sewage would 
be regarded as acceptable performance for 
a complete treatment works. In terms of 
volumes, the sewered population produces 
roughly 534 billion gallons of domestic 
sewage and industrial waste daily. About 
1% billion gallons of this waste water 
receives primary treatment; another 134 
billion gallons receives secondary treat- 
ment; and 2% billion gallons are dis- 
charged every day with no _ treatment 
whatever. This large daily volume of 
sewage corresponds to less than % of 1 
per cent of the average daily flow of all 
of the streams in the United States. If 
all of this sewage were discharged into 
the Niagara River, it would account for 
only about 4.5 per cent of the flow over 
the Falls, but coming, as it does, from 
more than 5,000 municipalities scattered 
throughout the country, it causes wide- 
spread damage.® 


Mining Wastes 

Waste materials originating in the 
mining industry consist of acid drainage 
and culm from the coal mining regions 
east of the Mississippi River; brines from 
the Mid-Continent, Gulf Coast, Michigan 
and California oil wells; and debris from 
the hydraulic mining operations of 
California. 

Prior to the recent program for sealing 
abandoned bituminous coal mines it has 
been estimated that the equivalent of 
2,700,000 tons of 100 per cent sulfuric acid 
was discharged annually into the streams 
of the United States. Sulfuric acid is 
formed by the oxidation of pyrite in the 
presence of moisture. The formation of 
sulfuric acid can be substantially reduced 
by sealing mines to prevent the entrance 
of air and the degree of reduction is pro- 
portional to the effectiveness of the seals 
and the care with which they are main- 
tained. The mine sealing program was a 
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project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration under the general direction of the 
United States Public Health Service with 
technical supervision provided by the 
health departments of the affected States 

The cleaning of anthracite by the wet 
process produces large quantities of culm 
and silt which are washed into streams 
and destroy aquatic life by blanketing 
stream beds. Large volumes of acid water 
are also continually pumped from active 
and inactive anthracite mines. Some ef- 
fort has been made to reduce the amount 
of culm reaching watercourses by pro- 
viding sedimentation basins. The Associa- 
tion for the Restoration of the Schuylkill 
River Valley has been active in publicizing 
the damage from this source. 

In the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast 
oil fields about three barrels of brine are 
produced for every barrel of crude brought 
to the surface. The application of this 
ratio to all oil-producing areas in the 
country would result in an estimate, for 
August, 1938, of ten million barrels of 
brine discharged daily. Some of the brine 
flowed into streams, some was carried into 
disposal wells, and some was discharged 
into special surface disposal systems. 
Ordinarily, the concentration of rare salts 
in the oil brines is too low to make their 
recovery profitable. In some areas the 
brines are conditioned by permitting the 
escape of gases dissolved under the high 
pressures existing in the oil bearing for- 
mations and thereby causing the precipita- 
tion of some of the dissolved salts. This 
pre-treatment augments the capacity of 
the disposal wells.° 

Hydraulic mining in California, once 
a serious source of silting, has been im- 
proved and has been supplemented by 
control measures, such as the construction 
of storage dams and levees under the 
supervision of the California Debris Com- 
mission, so that its deleterious effects on 
water bodies is now less important. 


Industrial Wastes 
Industrial wastes have been classified 
by Eldridge’ as organic, toxic, and inert. 
The important members of each class, 
some of which fall into more than one 
group, are enumerated below: 


ORGANIC 


Milk products plants 

Beet sugar factories 
Tanneries 

Canning factories 

Meat packing plants 
Breweries and Distilleries 
Paper and Strawboard mills 
Laundries 

Textile and Dye works 


TOXIC 


Metal plating wastes 

Metal manufacturing plants 
Gas plants 

Chemical plants 

Coal and other mines 


INERT 


Water softening plants 
Oil wells 

Saw mills 

Gravel pits 
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State health officials and local interested 
groups, such as sportsmen’s associations, 
generally have a quite accurate knowledge 
of the location and intensity of industrial 
waste discharges in most areas, but a 
minute description of these areas would 
fail to present a composite view of indus- 
trial pollution as a national problem. 
There is no single unit by which the in- 
tensity of pollution could be accurately 
expressed. The population equivalent of 
domestic sewage, which is frequently used 
to evaluate organic wastes, while it pro- 
vides a basis for comparison in terms of 
what is probably the most important 
element in stream pollution does not take 
into consideration such factors as toxicity, 
color, non-settleable solids, and others. 
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Fig. 1. U.S. trends of production 


The magnitude of those producing in- 
dustries which have industrial waste 
problems may be obtained from the United 
States Census of Manufacturers. A useful 
preliminary view of the potential indus- 
trial sources of stream pollution may be 
gained from an examination of these fig- 
ures. However, great caution must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions from the 
data because no consideration is given to 
the fact that the severity of the resultant 
pollution is not a function of the volume 
and character of the waste alone. The 
figures cannot indicate those plants which 
have suitably modified their wastes before 
discharge, nor is the important factor of 
stream dilution given any weight. A list 
of the most important industries known 
to have waste disposal problems, together 
with the value of their products in 1935, 
are shown in the following table.° 


Foods and beverages . $8,830,896,000 


2,516,157,000 
1,366,311,000 
1,823,793,000 
1,902,909,000 
382,526,000 
469,400,000 
822,719,000 
203,751,000 


Textiles 

Chemicals ... 
Petroleum refining 
Ferrous metals _........ 
Non-ferrous metals 
Rubber manufacture 


Paper manufacture 
Gas manufacture 


This table, representing a total value 
of manufactured products of about 18 
billion dollars, has an important economic 
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significance. Approximately 3 million 
workers were employed to produce the 
commodity groups listed and it must be 
realized that the enforcement of a strin- 
gent stream pollution abatement program 
would affect, in one way or another, not 
only the production of manufactured goods 
but the domestic economy of individual 
employees. The examination of each of 
the groups in the table would be not 
without profit, but the scope of this paper 
will not permit a detailed discussion of 
them. It must suffice to state that, recog- 
nizing the existence of many delimited 
localities in which the severity of pollution 
bears a disproportionate relation to popu- 
lation density because geographic or 
economic factors have favored a concen- 
tration of industries producing wastes of 
high intensity, the importance of the pol- 
lution problem resulting from these indus- 
tries is in general accordance with the 
distribution of population. 


Effects of Pollution 

The effects of water pollution are wide- 
spread and various. Pollution is inimical 
to the public interest and frequently affects 
it in an indirect manner. There are four 
major classes of matter harmful to waters 
available for public use: (1) organic 
material, (2) active inorganic chemicals, 
(3) inert substances, (4) bacteria. These 
classes overlap and in many cases repre- 
sentatives of each are discharged together 
from municipal and industrial sewers. 
Each of these types of polluting substances 
exerts a distinctive effect in the receiving 
stream, and the effect of each is modified, 
enhanced or hindered by the presence of 
one or more of the others. The separate 
effects of each of the varieties of wastes, 
and the complications which arise when 
they intermingle in the same stream, are 
discussed below in some detail. 
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Organic material originates from the 
discharge of domestic sewage and the 
waste waters of industries which manu- 
facture products from animal or vegetable 
raw materials. These wastes are ordi- 
narily highly putrescible and constitute 
what is probably the most serious type of 
pollution. Treatment to reduce their in- 
tensity is generally expensive and often 
times available treatment processes cannot 
produce an effluent of the required quality 
at a reasonable cost. Organic matter 
usually consists of a great many unstable 
compounds which have a strong chemical 
tendency to break down into simpler, more 
stable forms, and this decomposition is 
normally brought about by the action of 
oxygen and bacteria. It is desirable to 
encourage this tendency toward chem- 
ical stability by treating organic wastes 
in a plant under conditions which can be 
controlled to produce the ultimate result 
most efficiently. 

Organic wastes, from which settleable 
solids have been removed by sedimenta- 
tion, can generally be satisfactorily treated 
by exposing them to an abundance of 
oxygen. The trickling filter is the device 
most commonly employed to provide in- 
timate contact between these wastes and 
air and, under the conditions existing in 
such a filter, the growth of aerobic bac- 
teria is promoted. These animalcules, by 
utilizing the wastes as their main source 
of food, assist in rapidly and inoffensively 
oxidizing them to non-putrescible com- 
pounds. The presence of inert substances, 
such as oils and greases, or of active in- 
organic chemicals, such as acids or 
alkalies, reduces the efficiency of trickling 
filters and in some cases may entirely 
preclude their use. The effect of these 
interfering substances is even more pro- 
nounced with other kinds of biochemical 
processes. 


Continuous strip picklers. 


(Courtesy Carnegic-Illinois Steel Corp.) 
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All streams should be regarded as 
biological and chemical treatment plants 
of limited capacity and, if wastes are not 
treated prior to their discharge into a 
watercourse, the stream itself must pro- 
vide the biochemical treatment necessary. 
The water in a clean stream will ordi- 
narily be saturated with oxygen obtained 
from the air and from aquatic plants. As 
long as the dissolved oxygen in a stream 
can be maintained above zero per cent 
saturation, serious nuisance conditions will 
not develop. However, most varieties of 
fish will not live in a stream in which the 
dissolved oxygen is usually below 50 per 
cent of saturation, or roughly 4 parts per 
million. The discharge of organic matter 
into a watercourse depletes its reserve of 
dissolved oxygen, and since the rate of 
reoxygenation of a stream varies with the 
temperature, degree of exposure to air, 
character of stream flora and other fac- 
tors, as the ratio of waste discharge to 
stream dilution increases, this reserve may 
be reduced to a point at which aerobic 
bacteria will begin to die off and dissolved 
oxygen be further reduced in consequence. 





Fig. 3. Loading copperas recovered 
from waste pickle liquor into freight 
cars. (Courtesy Sulphiro Co.) 


Whenever the oxygen demand of wastes 
discharged into a stream continuously ex- 
ceeds the available oxygen dissolved in 
the water, anaerobic decomposition will 
occur and the stream will become septic 
and devoid of all higher forms of life. 
A stream in this condition will be un- 
suitable for consumption or for recreation, 
and offensive odors may be evolved and 
result in an aerial nuisance whose effects 
may be evident at a considerable distance. 
Fortunately, it is rare for streams to reach 
such a stage of degradation, but the 
stream mileage in this country which does 
not provide a proper environment for the 
support of fish and other aquatic life is 
undoubtedly excessive and reflects little 
credit upon the communities which are 
the source of the pollution. 

Active inorganic chemicals comprise 
acids, alkalies, oxidizable salts, toxic sub- 
stances, and a wide variety of chemicals 
of every character. These compounds oc- 
cur in the wastes from such divergent 
industrial processes as metal plating and 
pickling, wool scouring, dyes, soaps, by- 
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Fig. 4. Lime neutralization of waste pickle liquor. 


product coke, chemicals, mine drainage, 
and the like. Responsible for most of the 
tastes, odors and colors in municipal water 
supplies, some of these wastes are poison- 
ous to man if present in sufficient concen- 
tration, and many of them are toxic to 
aquatic fauna and flora in minute quan- 
tities. Their presence adds greatly to the 
cost of purifying water for domestic uses 
and it is impossible completely to remove 
some of them even in the most modern 


water filtration plants. In addition to 


_ their corrosive action on river structures 


and manufacturing equipment, acids im- 
pede the natural purification of streams 
by hindering the biochemical oxidation of 
organic matter. While this action may 
reduce or prevent nuisances at those points 
where the acid is present in a large enough 
quantity, it merely postpones the eventual 


(Courtesy Carnegie-Illinois Steel) 


degeneration of such material and in- 
creases the demand upon the oxygen re- 
sources of the 


downstream. 


watercourse further 

Inert substances which are important 
in a consideration of the pollution prob- 
lem are produced in the refining of 
petroleum, hydraulic and drift mining, 
plate glass polishing, and in the refining 
of some metals. With the exception of 
oil wastes the inerts are mainly objection- 
able because they blanket stream beds, 
smothering aquatic plants and destroying 
the feeding and spawning grounds of fish. 
Culm and silt may increase the cost of 
water purification, make streams unattrac- 
tive for boating or bathing, reduce the 
capacity of navigable channels, and even 
be a significant factor in increasing the 
height of floods. 


Suspended inert, 





Fig. 5. Sintering fue dust recovered from blast-furnace gas. 


(Courtesy Carnegie-Illinois Steel) 
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material, except for extremely finely 
divided matter, can be efficiently removed 
from waste water by providing sedimenta- 
Such 


basins may be either mechanically cleaned 


tion basins of adequate capacity. 


clarifiers or lagoons equipped with super- 
natant launders, depending upon available 
land areas and the quantity and character 
of the material to be eliminated. 

Oils are important factors in stream 
pollution because only very small quan- 
tities are sufficient to cause esthetic nuis- 
ances and impair the recreational value 
of a waterway. Although generally quite 
inactive chemically, oils may kill or injure 
fish, shellfish, or vegetation; they may 
damage the paint on boats or other struc- 
tures. Larger amounts may prevent the 
use of the water as a source of public 
water supply, may disable wildfowl, or 
may create fire hazards. A film of oil on 
a body of water retards or prevents the 
ready interchange of gases between air 
and water and thus hinders reoxygenation, 
with a consequent effect upon fish life 
and the aerobic decomposition of sewage. 
The Petroleum Institute has 
developed an oil separator which will re- 
move all but traces of 
water.” 


American 
oil from waste 


Bacteria of many kinds are present in 
all surface streams except in those areas 
where substances 
every vestige of life. 


toxic have 
Some bacteria reach 
watercourses from municipal and indus- 
trial sewers, some from natural sources, 
and some are indigenous to streams and 
play a large part in stream economy. 
Most bacteria are helpful to man in a 
variety of ways and the presence of large 
itself ob- 
It is a fortunate circumstance 


destroyed 


numbers of bacteria is not in 
jectionable. 


that intestinal pathogens usually live only 


a few when transferred from a 
favorable environment in the body of a 


warm-blooded 


days 


surface water. 
However, certain harmful microorganisms 
multiply through 


animal to 


sporulation and_ the 
spores, which survive vastly wider ex- 
tremes of temperature and environment 
than the organism itself, remain potential 
dangers for long periods; other bacteria 
encyst, notably Endamoeba_hystolytica, 
the vector in amoebic dysentery, when 
transferred from the body to a stream, 
and the cysts are amazingly resistant to 
common sterilizing agents. Unfortunately, 
no reasonably simple means exists for 
beneficient bacteria from 
pathogens in water and this lack makes it 
necessary to regard all bacteria in a 
harmful to public health. 
Therefore, a large bacterial population in 
a stream limits its usefulness for domestic 
water supply, for 
shellfish culture. 


distinguishing 


stream as 


recreation, and for 

Organic matter forms the major source 
of food for bacteria and any increase in 
the volume of organic waste discharged 
into a stream will be accompanied by a 


corresponding increase in the number of 
bacteria. Bacteria play an important role 
in the self-purification of streams by ac- 
celerating the aerobic decomposition of 
organic wastes. They are destroyed by 
toxins and sterilizing agents which are 
present in some industrial wastes and they 
die off when the oxygen demand of the 
organic matter present is greater than 
the oxygen resources of the stream. When 
this occurs the anaerobes begin to flourish 
and anaerobic decomposition, commonly 
called putrefaction, is the result. Those 
severe stream nuisances which have their 
origin in the deposition of excessive or- 
ganic matter are caused by anaerobic 
decomposition. 


Standards of Stream Cleanliness 

Stream pollution had increased to such 
an extent before a concerted effort was 
made to enforce corrective measures that 
the cost of abatement became prohibitive 
in many cases. Instances have been re- 
ported in which it was more economical 
to move a manufacturing plant to a new 
location than to install a waste treatment 
works which would have provided the 
degree of purification required by health 
authorities. The situation led to the 
Pennsylvania, that three 
classes of streams be recognized’: 


proposal, in 


I. Those preserved in nearly their natural 
condition and reserved for water supply. 


Il. Those used for sewage disposal after treat- 
ment of the sewage, and for water supply 
after treatment of the water. 


III. Those used for sewage disposal after such 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
as 1S necessary to prevent nuisance, 


Progress in the investigation of means 
whereby a reasonable degree of pollution 
abatement could be effected disclosed the 
desirability of establishing standards of 
stream cleanliness so that a manufacturer 
or a municipality could be given definite 
advice concerning the degree of waste 
treatment which would be required before 
discharge would be permitted. A variety 
of stream standards have been proposed 
of which many have attempted to include 
a larger area than could be justified. No 
single standard can serve in every case; 
standards must be limited to those stream 
areas upon which surveys and _ studies, 
adequate to provide an economic justifica- 
tion for the standard imposed, have been 
made. In arriving at the quantity and 
character of wastes which shall be allowed 
to flow into streams, cognizance must be 
taken of the natural purification capacity 
of the stream under conditions of both 
dry and wet weather flow together with 
the uses to which the stream is being, or 
may be put. The maintenance of normal 
aquatic life and the prevention of nuisances 
depends upon the presence of a quantity 
of dissolved oxygen which shall, at all 
times, exceed the demand of oxygen con- 
suming substances in the stream. Streeter? 
has suggested that when the oxygen con- 
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tent of a stream is always greater than 
the oxygen demand, and never less than a 
minimum of about four parts per million 
(roughly, 50 per cent of saturation), 
favorable conditions should be maintained 
in all cases where sludge deposits. have 
been eliminated from the stream channel. 
This standard has been quite generally 
accepted by public health authorities. 

The investigations of the United States 
Public Health Service in 1923-1927 have 
led to the conclusion that the water from 
streams polluted with human sewage can 
be successfully treated in modern water 
purification plants to conform to the Pri- 
mary Treasury Department standard for 
potable waters if the coliform organisms 
in the raw water do not exceed about 
5,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. Depend- 
ing upon the degree of variation of the 
coliform index of the raw water, this 
figure would have to be reduced somewhat 
to be acceptable as an annual average. 
For example, from a statistical analysis 
of a large number of bacterial deter- 
minations, Streeter’ has concluded that 
an average coliform index of about 3,000 
per 100 cubic centimeters would be a 
safer upper limit of pollution along the 
Ohio River. 

Neither of the above suggested stand- 
ards would be acceptable under the least 
stringent of the various state regulations 
governing the quality of water suitable 
for public bathing places. Normally a 
relatively high bacterial quality, equivalent 
in many cases to water for potable pur- 
poses, is required for this purpose. 

The drought of 1930-31 showed clearly 
that there are limits beyond which streams 
cannot assimilate organic wastes. During 
this period it became impossible to pro- 
duce satisfactory drinking water from 
some of the Ohio River basins between 
Pittsburgh and Cairo. The heavy load 
of organic wastes carried by the Ohio 
has made it increasingly difficult to pro- 
duce a safe water supply even with 
purification plants of the most modern 
design. Critical periods occurred in 1930, 
1931, 1934, and 1936. In the fall and 
winter of 1930-31 cases of intestinal dis- 
orders were found in the Ohio River basin 
even though the public water supply was 
of acceptable bacterial quality at the time. 
This condition indicated the presence of 
agents, other than bacterial, which were 
not removed by the water purification 
process. 


Cooperative Interstate Agreements 


It soon became apparent that the abate- 
ment of pollution could be most effectively 
prosecuted by the establishment of inter- 
state commissions to deal with the pol- 
lution problems in an entire drainage ba- 
sin. Such commissions, assisted by com- 
petent staffs of engineers, could become 
familiar with all of the factors involved 
in an integrated area which could be ad- 
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ministered as a unit. Careful study of 
all important elements in such an area 
would permit the development of an abate- 
ment program through which suitable cor- 
rectives could be applied to related 
problems in the area. The adoption of 
scientific criteria would insure an equality 
between the demands made by public 
health officials in different states and 
would correlate the efforts of both the 
officials and the public groups concerned 
with the abatement of pollution. As 
examples of this type of cooperative study 
the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin and the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact may be 
cited, among others. 


Variety of Waste Treatment Processes 

Waste treatment methods have been 
dealt with in this paper in only very gen- 
eral terms because a consideration of the 
great variety of treatment processes in 
use or proposed would have to be quite 
extensive in order to fairly represent the 
present status of waste treatment in this 
country. To present some idea of the 
number of processes which have been pro- 
posed it may be mentioned that the In- 
dustrial Fellowship, maintained by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
has studied nearly 50 methods which have 
either been suggested, or are operating, 
in the treatment of waste pickle liquor 
alone. Hodge": * has covered waste pickle 





Fig. 6. Research on the treatment of 
waste pickle liquor at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 


liquor treatment very comprehensively. 
The research being carried on at Mellon 
Institute has resulted in improvements in 
several processes and the development of 
a new process. A vast amount of work 
has been carried on in the field of waste 
treatment by State health departments, 
universities, associations of manufacturers, 
and by individual industries themselves. 
In very general terms, waste treatment 
comprises only a relatively few rather 
simple processes and expedients but these 
processes are combined, and modified by 
conditions, in so many different ways that 
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Fig. 7. “Chemico” sulfate conversion plant. 


(Courtesy Titanium Pigment Co. and Chemical ( struction Corp.) 


the final solution of a waste treatment 
problem is frequently extremely complex. 
It must be remembered that the discharge 
from a manufacturing plant may vary 
from day to day, or even from hour to 
hour, and that several plants, each manu- 
facturing the same product, may produce 
waste waters which differ widely in both 
quantity and character. 

The first expedient which should be 
employed by a manufacturer with a pol- 
lution problem is the reduction, by every 
possible means, of the quantity of the 
waste water. Frequently valuable mate- 
rials are being lost through improper con- 
trol of leakage and, in more cases, rinse 
waters can be reused for cooling or make- 
up. After wastes have been reduced to a 
minimum, strong wastes should be seg- 








regated from those weak enough to be 
discharged without treatment. The sep- 
aration of wastes will reduce the size of 
the treatment works required and will 
increase the efficiency with which it may 
be operated. Holding tanks should be 
provided for those wastes requiring treat- 
ment in order that fluctuations imposed 
by variability of rate of discharge may be 
minimized. Waste treatment processes 
will generally consist of one, or of a com- 
bination of several, of the following unit 
operations: screening, sedimentation, fil- 
tration, neutralization, evaporation, chem- 
ical or biological coagulation, absorption. 
No waste treatment plant can be properly 
designed without a carefully conducted 
analytical survey of every element under 
every probable operating condition of the 





Fig. 8. Large installation of the Mantius Process for the recovery of sul- 
furic acid and ferrous sulfate from waste liquors. 


(Courtesy, National Lead Co. and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
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manufacturing process and each waste 
producing industrial plant involves an in- 
dividual problem in plant design. 

Many of the materials discharged as 
wastes represent considerable direct losses 
to industry and as economical processes 
are developed for the recovery of such 
material the pollution problem is reduced 
proportionally. The excessive loss of 
fibers in paper mill white water may be 
mentioned as an example of this kind of 
direct loss which is being eliminated by 
the installation of recovery devices. As 
research perfects processes for the eco- 
nomical recovery of saleable by-products 
from manufacturing wastes, industry can 
be relied upon to diminish its contribution 
to stream pollution. Many industrial 
plants now spend large sums annually in 
the prevention of pollution from which 
little or no direct benefits accrue to them. 


Cost of Pollution Abatement 


Estimates of the cost of a pollution 
abatement program require intensive 
study. The most recent and complete 
estimate of this kind for the country as a 
whole is contained in the third report of 
the Special Advisory Committee on Water 
Pollution of the National Resources Gom- 
mittee, published in 1939. The four fol- 
lowing paragraphs, in which the term 
“abatement” is used in its common mean- 
ing of reducing in quantity, force, or 
intensity rather than in the strict legal 
meaning of putting an end to pollution, 
are quoted from this report. 

“A capital expenditure of at least 
$2,000,000,000 would be required to bring 
about abatement of the major part of 
water pollution in the United States over 
a period of 10 to 20 years. The new 
treatment plants and appurtenant works 
embraced in a national construction pro- 
gram of that magnitude would be effective 
only if operated and maintained at an 
annual cost of approximately 240 million 
dollars. 

“Pending adequate classification of the 
waters of the United States, and the 
making of specific drainage basin plans 
for corrective measures, estimates of this 
type are rough at best. They probably 
are not too high, and they are based in 
part upon a comprehensive attempt to in- 
ventory the pollution-abatement needs of 
the country. Available data indicate that 
a municipal waste-treatment program 
would cost approximately $1,000,000,000, 
that a program for abatement of mining 
waste would cost not less than $150,000,- 
000, and that reasonably adequate allevia- 
tion of pollution from other industrial 
wastes would cost not more than 

“These estimates are based on assump- 
tions that water bodies will be used for 
dilution of wastes, that standards of qual- 
ity will not be uniform for all waters of 
the country, and present treatment 
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methods will not be improved greatly. In 
the case of some industries the cost es- 
timates also assume the existence of prac- 
ticable methods of treatment which have 
not yet been developed. Insofar as the 
estimates do not contemplate treatment 
of all waste or the maintenance of high 
purity standards in all streams, they are 
less than the cost of a complete clean-up 
campaign of the extreme type frequently 
proposed. Otherwise, they tend to be high 
because they presume the continuation of 
present treatment costs. Continued tech- 
nical advance in some industrial waste 
treatment or recovery processes seems as- 
sured, and the costs may be expected to 
decrease accordingly. 

“The national program outlined above 
would affect every drainage basin in the 
United States. Most of the expenditures 
would be made in a few basins of the 
manufacturing belt where dense popula- 
tion, industrial concentration, serious pol- 
lution, and high costs for abatement are 
found in association.” 

The presence of one or more of the 
varieties of waste matter in a stream will 
limit or prevent man’s use of that water 
for domestic or industrial purposes. Many 
communities have come to regard streams 
as a valuable asset to their municipal well- 
being and are making a strenuous effort 
to control pollution within their corporate 
limits. Despite this recognition of the 
value of clean streams many conserva- 
tionists, particularly some sportsmen’s 
groups, fail to consider the enormous vol- 
ume of domestic sewage in their assess- 
ment of the causes of stream pollution and 
place most of the blame upon industry. 
As a matter of fact, competent authorities 
have indicated that in certain grossly pol- 
luted streams the presence of those in- 
dustrial wastes which tend to delay the 
decomposition of organic matter have been 
beneficial in preventing the extreme nuis- 
ance conditions which would otherwise 
obtain. 

The load of polluting material imposed 
upon the nation’s watercourses impairs 
the productive capacity of the American 
people and diminishes the usefulness of 
one of its greatest natural resources. 
However, since the national stream pol- 
lution problem is one of the results of the 
industrial expansion of the country, and 
since its solution has become exceedingly 
complex because of cumulative municipal 
and industrial neglect, no aggressive 
abatement program should be embarked 
upon until such a program shall have been 
very carefully examined in the light of 
its impact on the national economy. 
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Hunger Signs in Crops, Published by 
the American Society of Agronomy 
and the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, 300 pages, $2.50. 

The above organizations and Mr. H. 
R. Swalley, of the latter, are deserving 
of much credit for the publication of 
this book. Perhaps Hunger Signs in 
Crops can best be described as a 
clinical handbook for the agricultur- 
ist, and for all of those interested in 
and concerned with the practices of 
agriculture. Deficiency symptoms 
are described and discussed in detail 
by both the written word and the 
colored photograph. These photo- 
graphs in many instances, are repre- 
sentative of typical field conditions, 
and are excellent descriptions of 
nutritional deficiencies as they are 
actually occurring every day. The 
authors, in their treatment of de- 
ficiency symptoms have taken care to 
point out the causes for these 
deficiencies, and to indicate the 
proper corrective measures to employ. 

The book is the work of fourteen 
prominent agriculturists who have 
been selected from state experiment 
stations and from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Each of 
these men has been chosen because 
of some special knowledge or con- 
nection with the subject he has been 
asked to discuss. 

The style that has been employed 
is simple and direct, the language is 
plain, and apparently every effort has 
been made to escape the criticisms, 
“too technical” or “too involved.” 
Hunger Signs in Crops is composed 
of nine chapters, the first of which 
affords a brief discussion of plant 
nutrition, and the use to which the 
plant puts oxygen, water and other 
raw materials utilized by the plant 
system. The value and use of the 
major-quantity elements; nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and sulfur—are explained; as 
is also the function of the minor 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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Headliners 


inthe News 


Extreme left, the ocean racing yacht 
“Blitzen,” a 56’ cutter which won the 
recent Storm Trysail Club run from New 
London, Conn., to Hampton, Va., and the 
Annapolis Yacht Club Race from Hamp- 
ton, Va., to Annapolis. Anthony Anable 
(left), Dorr Co., Inec., was mate on the 
first race and navigator on the second. 
James Grove, vice-president of Grove Lab- 
oratories, Inc., St. Louis, owns the yacht. 


s7 


f Dr. M. L. Crosley, long T. R. Rhea, newly- J. M. Bowlby who has 


with Caleo Division 
recently appointed re- 
search director of 
Amer. Cyanamid Co. 


appointed engineer of 
the new chemical sec- 
tion in GE’s industrial 
engineering dept. 


just been elected to 
the presidency of the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Thomas F. Troxell, J. Clarke Cassidy, 


recently elected treas- 
urer and director Cop- 
perweld Steel Co... 


newly-elected = presi- 
dent of Niagara Alkali 
Co., Niagara’ Falls, 


Glassport, Pa. N. ¥. 


ior James MacBeth, Jr., B. E. Stewart, new Dr. Carl 
new manager of pig manager of by-product 
iron sales of the Jones sales of the Jones & 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Laughlin Steel Corp., 
5 Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a) 


Iddings, J. Walter Snavely is David E. Pearsall, 
newly-appointed  vice- now in the sales de- newly-appointed direc- 
president and general partment of the Chain tor of the new Bick- 
manager of the Pres- Belt Co., Milwaukee, ford Research Labora. 
cott Paint Co., N. Y. C. Wise. tories at Avon, Conn. 
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of Curemicars, Raw Mareriats, CHEM- 


ICAL SPECIALTIES, ALSO CONTAINERS AND 


KQUIPMENT. 
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Advertising in the CHEMICAL BUY- 
KR’S GUIDEBOOK places you right 
at the buyer’s elbow when he is ready 
to buy. Ile uses the Guidebook twelve 
months of the year. 


Get aboard the CHEMICAL BUY- 
ER’S GUIDEBOOK for the best adver- 
tising buy of the year. 


Write or phone CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco; 
318 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHEMICAL BUYER'S GUIDEBOOK 
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Interesting Shots 
From Here and There 


Right, chemists and physicists of four petroleum 
companies listen as Dr. John A. Ilipple, West- 
inghouse research engineer, explains operation 
of company’s mass spectograph. left to right, 
Dr. R. D. Wyckoff, Gulf; Dr. Hipple; Dr. Ernest 
Solomon, M. W. Kellogg; Dr. T. S. Chambers, 
Standard Oil Development; and Drs. 1.. C. Roess 
and John Mitchell, Texas Co. 


Below, new plant of Sparkler Manuf:cturing 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers of water and indus- 
trial filters. Plant has 10,000 square feet, is of 
the latest construction and design. Equipped 
with the latest facilities for manufacture, it will 
step up production 50 per cent. 


Below, new lifetime ink pad introduced by 
Thomas Sales Co., Chicago. Pad is equipped 
with novel type of filler which prevents’ ink 
from evaporating. It is molded from Bakelite 
phenolic material in red, green or black. 











Left, new air-conditioned building especially designed 
for the offices, laboratories and warehouses of the 
Caleo Chemical Division and the American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp. at Charlotte, N. C., recently com- 
pleted. Below left, is an interior view of the office. 
Directly below is a view in the textile laboratory. 




















Above, architect’s conception of the main plant, 
a windowless but completely air conditioned sin- 
gle story structure designed for blackout opera- 
ting conditions. Below, three of the men respon- 
sible for the rapid construction job. Left to right, 
D. A. Youngholm, Westinghouse vice-president in 
charge of the Lamp Division; George W. Schus- 
ler, construction superintendent; and G. H. A. 
Parkman, director of the Westinghouse construc- 
tion and maintenance department. 












Westinghouse Builds 
Fluorescent Lamp Plant 


Dedication on August 2nd by Governor M. M. Neely 
of West Virginia marked the start of manufacturing 
operations at this new  three-million-dollar plant 
which embodies the most advanced industrial engi- 





neering practices. 
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To meet the demand for fluorescent 
lamps, which has been accelerated by 
the increasing number of “blackout” 
industrial plants built during the last 
few months and because of the gen- 
erally growing popularity of this type 
of lighting, an extensive increase 
in Westinghouse lamp-production ca- 
pacity was required on_ relatively 
short notice. As a result this plant 
was designed to eventually employ 
1000 persons and turn out 50,000 
lamps a day. é 
Some ot the operations in the 
manufacture of fluorescent lamps are 
shown in the photographs. (1) Ball 
mills blend and grind the fluorescent 
“phosphors” used for coating the in- 
sides of glass lamp tubes. (2) Coat- 
ing a tube with phosphor. This op- 
eration in the old Bloomfield fluores- 
cent lamp plant coats glass tubes with 
phosphors by filling them to the top 
with the chemical liquid, then drain- 
ing it out. (3) After coating, tubes 
pass through an oven for drying at 
the Bloomfield works. (4) Final 
step in manufacture is aging. Lamps 
are kept on these racks for several 
minutes until they light quickly and 
operate steadily; otherwise they are 
rejected. ; 
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Above, ground floor plan of main plant, shows layout of manufacturing oper: 
tions and utilization of rectangular space 224 feet wide and 885 feet long. 
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VICTOR Chemicals 


(In Commercial Production ) 


Phosphoric Acid 
Pyrophosphoric Acid 
Polyphosphoric Acid 
Metaphosphoric Acid 
Phosphorus 

Phosphoric Anhydride 

Alkyl Acid Orthophosphates 


Ammonium Hexaphosphate 
Dinitride 


Ammonium Phosphates 


Alkyl Ammonium 
Phosphates 


Fireproofing 
Compounds 


Calcium Phosphates 
Magnesium Phosphates 
Potassium Phosphates 
Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Pyrophosphates 


Potassium 
Pyrophosphate 


Sodium Metaphosphate 


Alkyl Acid 
Pyrophosphates 


Formic Acid 
Aluminum Formate 
Nickel Formate 
Sodium Formate 
Sodium Boroformate 
Oxalic Acid 
Calcium Oxalate 
Sodium Oxalate 
Magnesium Sulphate 


Sodium Aluminum 
Sulphate 


Ferrophosphorus 
Triple Superphosphate 


HAVE YOU A JOB 


FOR THIS MAN’? 


Name 


Photograph 
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ERE may be the very “peg” you have 

been seeking to fit into the yawning 
hole of an unsolved problein! 
Victor research chemists, during the past 
several years, have put together a great 
number of unique phosphorus compounds. 
Many already have been fitted into impor- 
tant roles in industry. Others are still wait- 
ing for assignment to their particular niche 
in practical commercial use. 
One of these obscure phosphorus com- 
pounds may be the answer to a “sticker” 
for you. Its unique properties may be the 
very thing needed to bring an otherwise 
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complete product up to your expectations. 
If not, we may have an idea how to meet 
your requirements. 


Years devoted to specialization in phos- 
phates, formates, and oxalates have made 
Victor Chemical Works the world’s leading 
producer of these compounds. (Note list at 
left.) It has been our privilege many times 
during these years to help industry find the 
right “man” for the right job... to help 
solve many interesting problems with phos- 
phorus compounds, formates, and oxalates. 
May we serve you, too? 


OR CHEMICAL WORKS 


EADBQUARTER S 
OSPHATES * FORMATES * OXALATES 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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MALLINCKRODT NUTGALL PRODUCTS 


This chart tells you at a glance why Mallinckrodt Tannin Products appeal to 
so many intelligent buyers. See for yourself the essential points about each 
grade. Isn’t the grade you need there? 


NUTGALL PRODUCTS 


Louis or New York. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis, Mo. ° 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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ACID GALLIC 





Average 
characteristics 


N.F. VI 


Technical 





Yellowish gray 


















































Light gray-brown 
Appearance flaky powder powder 
95% passes 100% passes 
*Mesh #120 sieve #100 sieve 
Bulk 35 fl. oz./Ib. 30 fi. oz. /Ib. 
Assay (% anhydrous acid)| 92% 89% 
fT ACID TANNIC | 
| Average U.S.P. XI U.S.P. XI 
characteristics Fluffy Powdered Technical 
A Pale yellow Light yellow Brownish yellow 
acini fluffy powder powder powder 
100% passes 100% passes #100 sieve 
— #100 sieve #180 sieve 100% passes 
Bulk 195 fi. oz. /Ib. 25 fi. oz. /Ib. 25 fi. oz./Ib. 














ACID PYROGALLIC 























A 

dunennddins ne pga Cryst. Photo Tech. Powder Tech. Lumps 

Appearance White fluffy Small irregular Dark gray-brown Gray-black 
crystalline powd. white crystals powder lumps 

*Mesh 90% passes Approx. 100% passes Irregular lumps 
#100 sieve 6-16 mesh #100 sieve Ya-1” diameter 

Average bulk 65 fi. oz. /Ib. 30 fi. ox. /Ib. 38 fi. oz. /Ib. 

Melting point 131-133°C 130-132°C 

Average assay by Approx. Approx. 

sublimation 75-85% 75-85% 





*All sieve sizes U. S$. Standard. 


Prices and Literature on these and other Nutgall products 
can be obtained by writing to Mallinckrodt either at St. 








Bottle or Barrel... 
Mallinckrodt Spells Quality 


74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
MONTREAL 
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PLANT, OPERATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Liquefying Natural Gas 


Unusual view in this photograph won for A. I. Phillips, consulting gas 
engineer, July-August prize in A. G. A. Monthly’s frontispiece contest. 
The photograph shows the Cleveland plant for the liquefication of natural gas. 





DIGEST OF NEW METHODS AND EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL MAKERS 





CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 











There are few things more 
pertinent right now than a 
review of the situation be- 
tween labor and manage- 


ment. Since the Wagner 


Aet there has been a defi- 
nite new era in labor 


relations. Personnel ex- 


ecutives today must be ex- 
perts in the law of labor 
relations or be in ready 
touch with someone who 


is qualified. Here’s why. 


ITH the advent of the Wag- 
ner Act, a new era in labor 
relations finally and definite- 
ly became established. Its arrival had 
been foreshadowed, although many, if not 
most business men, were unaware that 
the change was in the making. 

Labor had long chafed under the readi- 
ness and apparent eagerness of the courts 
to intervene in its disputes with manage- 
ment. In response to labor’s demands for 
many years, Congress passed the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which drastically deprived 
the Federal judiciary of its right to issue 
injunctions in any case involving or grow- 
ing out of a labor dispute. Congress de- 
clared that: 





“Whereas under prevailing economic 
conditions, developed with the aid of 
governmental authority for the owners 
of property to organize in the corporate 
and other forms of ownership associa- 
tion, the individual unorganized worker 
is commonly helpless to exercise actual 
liberty of contract and to protect his 
freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain 
acceptable terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, wherefore, though he should 
be free to decline to associate with his 
fellows, it is necessary that he have full 
freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and designation of representatives 
of his own choosing, to negotiate the 
terms and conditions of his employment, 
and that he shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employ- 
ers of labor, or their agents, in the des- 
ignation of such representations or in 
self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective 
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* * 


bargaining or other mutual aid or 


protection...” 


Then came the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the objectives of which 
were sia.ed to be: 


(1) to promote the organization of 
industry for the purpose of cooperative 
action among trade groups; 

(2) to induce and maintain united ac- 
tion of labor and management under ade- 
quate governmental sanction and super- 
vision ; 

(3) to eliminate competitive practices; 

(4) to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive ca- 
pacity of industries; 

(5) to increase the consumption of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products by 
increasing purchasing power; 


(6) to reduce and relieve unemploy- 
ment ; 
(7) to improve standards of labor. 


Labor was given its protection in the 
N. I. R. A. by Section 7(a) which made 
it mandatory that “every code of fair 
competition, agreement and license” should 
contain the following conditions: 


(1) That employees shall have ithe 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employ- 
ers of labor, or their agents, in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection; 

(2) that no employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, 
organising, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing. 


Thus, industry was released measurably 
from the restraint of the anti-trust laws 
(Sherman and Clayton Acts) and the 
price it paid for this privilege of self- 
regulation and price fixing was the obliga- 
tion to accord labor a correlative privilege 
of association for collective action. 

Out of the failure of Section 7(a) and 
the eventual erasure of the N. I. R. A. 
from the statute books by the Supreme 
Court, there emerged the N. L. R. A,, 
commonly known as the Wagner Act. It 
became law on July 5, 1935. 

In Section 1 of the Wagner Act Con- 
gress declared that: 


“Experience has proved that protec- 
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MEN and MANAGEMENT 
--- New Style 


* By A. J. Nydick 


tion by law of the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively 
safeguards commerce from injury, im- 
pairment, or ‘interruption, and promotes 
the flow of commerce by removing cer- 
tain recognized sources of industrial 
strife and unrest, by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes arising out 
of differences as to wages, hours or 
other working conditions, and by restor- 
ing equality of bargaining power 
between employers and employees.” 


and declared it 


“to be the policy of the United States 
to eliminate the causes of substantial 
obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to mitigate these obstructions 
when they have occurred by encourag- 
ing the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise of full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of their own choosing, 
for the purpose of negotiating the terms 
and conditions of their employment or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 


Policy Not Newly-Created 

In retrospect it is evident that this 
policy of Congress was not newly created. 
It resulted from a long existent demand 
that labor be accorded greater equality 
with management in bargaining for its 
services. The policy was further imple- 
mented by declaring that employees had 
“the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, and to 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing and to engage 
in concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or mutual aid or 
protection.” 

The Act created a new administrative 
agency, the Labor Board, and vested in it 
the power to prevent employers from 
engaging in any unfair labor practices 
which were defined in words of the 
broadest concept such as interference with 
and coercion of employees in their right 
of self-organization or refusal to bargain 
collectively. 

These vague generalities of unfair labor 
practices were new concepts to manage- 
ment and its counsel, and presented diffi- 
cult problems in procedure to those whose 
business it was to cope with controversies 
arising under the new law. Many were 
surprised to learn, as one court has said, 
that the policy and design of the Wagner 
Act was to protect labor 
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“against certain practices which had 
become odious to an enlightened public, 
and which in labor terminology were 
unfair. Common instances were the 
arbitrary discharge of employees be- 
cause of membership in unions. The 
conception of ‘unfair; as that term was 
understood in labor controversies, was 
different from its ideas in legal con- 
troversies. As used by labor, the word 
conveyed the idea of coercion, while in 
law it meant fraud and deceit. To labor 
an act was unfair which unreasonably 
forced an advantage in bargaining, 
while in law it was unfair only when it 
reaped an advantage in bargaining by 
an intentional misrepresentation of a 
material fact.” 


In the labor cases which arose under 
the Act, management was surprised to 
find that it was not accorded the same 
equality of rights as was accorded labor. 
Indeed, it has been declared that the pur- 
pose of the Wagner Act was to equalize 
the disparity in economic status between 
labor and management by giving labor 
certain rights which were denied to man- 
agement. For example, labor became free 
to voice its criticism of management and 
fully to discuss matters of unionization 
and other labor prerogatives. Manage- 
ment, however, was denied the correlative 
freedom of expression by the generalized 
prohibition against interference, domina- 
tion, coercion, intimidation and influencing 
of its employees in their right of self- 
organization. 


Trial Practice Startling 


Although it has been declared that the 
procedure in administrative hearings need 
not be as formal as that prevailing in 
courts of law, it is apparent that the relax- 
ation of the rules of evidence in labor 
hearings, particularly as to hearsay, was 
a startling innovation—an innovation in 
trial practice for which management’s 
counsel had not been schooled or prepared. 
To many lawyers representing manage- 
ment in labor cases, lawyers who had not 
practiced before the older and long-estab- 
lished administrative tribunals, the ad- 
vanced departure from time-honored 
forms of procedure, the absence of the 
rigid decorum of a court room and the 
virtual abolition of the technical manner 
in which the ultimate facts ordinarily were 
scrupulously refined, the labor case hear- 
ing room was an alien forum. 

It is generally known that labor rela- 
tions involve problems of diverse charac- 
ter and varying degrees of complexity. 
Within the space of this article it is im- 
possible to do more than briefly allude to 
a few of these problems. 

Employers who have had to meet 
charges of unfair labor practices often 
have encountered a good deal of trouble 


from unexpected sources. In many cases 
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management was unable successfully to 
defend charges of unfair labor practice 
which the complainants alleged had been 
committed by employees who, in manage- 
ment’s view, were without authority to 
speak for or to bind it. Executives were 
well aware of the fundamental legal rules 
relating to the responsibility of the princi- 
pal for the acts of an agent in matters of 
contract or tort. They well knew that 
the company was bound by the commit- 
ment of salesmen; that it had to pay 
damages for injuries to third persons 
caused by its employees in the course of 
their authorized employment. But they 
paid little heed to the intra-company rela- 
tionship between the rank and file of 
workmen and those apparently scented 
with a trace of managerial or supervisory 
authority. At hearings there have gushed 
out floods of evidence that straw bosses 
or “pushers” had committed this, that or 
the other, forbidden by the act. These 
minor bosses were charged with having 
threatened or coerced union members; 
had expressed anti-union feeling or ap- 
proved a company union or expressed a 
preference for one union over another. 
Quite often a lot of loose talk or free 
discussion among the workmen along the 
foregoing lines was seized upon and made 
the basis of a charge of unfair labor prac- 
tices by the employer, at its great cost 
in time and money, despite the fact that 
management had no knowledge of or 
interest in such loose talk, and certainly 
could not have authorized it. 

By accepting evidence of some degree 
of supervisory power in these straw 
bosses, it was easy for the trial examiners 
of the Board to find as a fact that these 
so-called bosses were endowed with suffi- 
cient supervisory power to bind the com- 
pany. All that was needed to support the 
charge of an unfair labor practice was 
proof of an ever-so-slight flavor of fore- 
manship in men whom management never 
intended to vest with such authority. 

It is a startling fact that in many plants 
20 to 25 per cent. of the working person- 
nel are straw bosses. 

Another problem confronting manage- 
ment arises from technological improve- 
ments. Competitive forces and the irre- 
sistible urge of the inventive mind inevi- 
tably result in greater and greater mecha- 
nization or rationalization of manufac- 
turing operations. Out of these advances 
in production technique comes the even- 
tual release of some of the men who man 
the machines. 

But, today, the actual discharge of these 
surplus employees, or their transfer to 
other departments, involves the risk of 
charges that the employer has committed 
an unfair labor practice. At all times 
the substitution of the machine for manu- 
al labor has given rise to complaint. In 
ancient England, Parliament enacted laws 
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forbidding the use of machines which dis- 
placed the laborer. 

True it is that management is the sole 
judge of its policy regarding the solution 


of mechanical problems of production. 
However, an employee discharged entire- 
ly or transferred to a seemingly less 
attractive job because of technological im- 
provement is as much disgruntled as was 
the laborer displaced by a machine in the 
days of Edward VI. All too often he 
rationalizes the shift by understandable 
psychological process, and translates his 
removal from the job into a_ personal 
affront. To him it is inconceivable that 
his discharge was not a random, impartial 
action. On the contrary he concludes that 
he was singled out because of some per- 
sonal animus against him. Groping fur- 
ther through the mist of the past he begins 
to think, comes to consider, and finally is 
convinced that he was singled out because 
of his participation in union activities. 
In short, that he is the victim of a discrim- 
inatory discharge. 


Also in Union Office 

This mental process of converting ordi- 
nary managerial action into an allegedly 
discriminatory discharge can also take 
place in the union office, where the dis- 
placed workman repairs to voice his dis- 
content. 

Thus, regardless of whether the com- 
plaint in such a case is spontaneous or 
induced, management pays the bill. 

Technological improvements therefore 
present questions of serious consequence 
in labor relations. Hence, when manage- 
ment is faced with the problem of hire 
and discharge, lay-off and rehire, it must 
rely upon a definite, fair and judicious 
policy as to seniority. An entire article 
could be devoted to problems arising out 
of disputes as to seniority. 

Some of the problems in labor relations 
are touchy and intricate for both manage- 
ment and unions. An instance of the 
jurisdictional dispute is encountered even 

(Continued on page 193) 
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ITH the adoption of mass production methods 

in the paint industry there has developed cor- 

responding up-to-date machinery for the pack- 

aging and distribution of paints, varnishes, and 
lacquers. 

Without rapid, automatic handling of paint products 


after their manufacture there would be little value in 


large volume manufacture. As a result, paint packaging 


and handling machinery has largely kept pace with the 
rapid development of paint production improvements. 

The development of ready-made paint has been an 
important trend in the paint industry for many years 
and has necessitated the packaging of paints in small, 
individual containers, particularly when the product 
was destined for trade purposes. This has resulted in 
assembly line methods of “canning” similar to those 
in use in the food-canning industry. 

Engineers of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
have solved the more complex problem of paint “‘can- 
ning” with a result that raw materials move into the 
company’s paint plants in a steady stream and emerge 
in handy containers as a finished product in an equally 
steady flow. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate paint “canning” 
and packaging in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 


Milwaukee plant after the paint has been manufactured. 





Shipping and Container 
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OPM CALLS MEETING OF DRUM MANUFAC- 
TURERS TO DISCUSS SUPPLIES — DEMAND 
FOR STEEL DRUMS INCREASING — MULTI- 
WALL PAPER BAG CARLOADING — MANUAL 
OF PACKAGING AND SHIPPING PUBLISHED 


EPRESENTATIVES of 27 

manufacturers of steel drums 

met informally with officials of 
the Division of Purchases, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, July 21, to consider 
problems arising from the industry’s in- 
creasing difficulties in getting enough steel 
sheets to meet demands in connection with 
the defense program. 

Donald M. Nelson, Director of Pur- 
chases said that formal establishment of 
a Defense Industry Committee is not con- 
templated at this time. Instead, he said, 
it is believed that this informal confer- 
ence will enable the Division of Purchases 
to determine what action will be needed 
to insure a sufficient continuing supply of 
containers. 

He pointed out that in addition to the 
fact that the Army and Navy are exten- 
sive purchasers of steel containers, this 
industry serves four other industries vital 
to defense—petroleum 
chemicals, and foods. 


products, paint, 
Among the subjects 
discussed with the industry were simplifi- 
cation and revision of specifications, sub- 
stitution, and conservation of material. 
The meeting was in charge of Donald 
G. Clark, Chief of the Equipment and 


Supplies Branch, Division of Purchases, 
and James McPherson, Assistant Chief. 


Demand for Steel Drums 
Increasing 


Both production and shipments of 
heavy type steel barrels and drums in 
May were above April, while the backlog 
of unfilled orders more than doubled 
during the same period, it was announced 
by the Census Bureau, Department of 
Commerce. Production of the reporting 
plants was 83.6 percent of capacity. 

Production during May totaled 1,583,- 
869, compared with 1,463,222 in April. 
Shipments numbered 1,582,056 in May, 
compared with 1,473,734 in the previous 
month. Unfilled orders at the end of May 
totaled 889,532, compared with 427,606 at 
the end of April. 

May production and shipments of light 
type steel barrels and drums were under 
April, although a sharp rise in unfilled 
orders was reported. Production num- 
bered 330,587 in May, compared with 
355,068 in April. May shipments num- 
bered 331,503, compared with 356,764 in 
the previous month. Unfilled orders at 
the end of May numbered 100,643, com- 
pared with 81,921 at the end of April. 





PRINCIPLES OF CARLOADING AS APPLIED TO 
MULTI-WALL PAPER BAGS 


By A. G. Clarke, Bagpak Ine. 


Editor’s Note: 

The following article on proper carload- 
ing of multiwall paper bags should be 
of interest to all shippers. A. G. Clarke 
has been with BAGPAK INC. for over 
eight years and for more than four years 
has been their Chicago district sales 
manager, 

Mr. Clarke has had a long experience in 
handling shipping problems and is well 
qualified to write on this subject. He 
presented a very interesting and inform- 
ative paper on multiwall paper bags before 
the Bwk Packaging Conference of the 
American Management 
1938. 


Association in 


The successful use of Multi-Wall Paper 
Bags as shipping containers depends 
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upon correct design and handling. The 
design factor covers the correct size, pro- 
portion and strength for the commodity 
in question; the strength factor, of course, 
must meet the Official Rate Classification 
requirements. A bag can meet these con- 
ditions and still fail unless they are prop- 
erly handled and properly loaded in the 
cars at the time of shipment. 

The principles of successful handling 
and loading require attention to the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Regular inspection of all equipment 
used in handling the filled bags. By this 
is meant conveyors, chutes, hand-trucks, 
etc. This inspection is to make certain 
there are no nails, bolts, splinters or other 
sharp corners that can puncture or tear 
the bags. 
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2. When ordering equipment from the 
railroads notify them that the cars are 
for paper loading and good bottoms are 
essential. 

3. Cars must be thoroughly cleaned — 
nails removed from both floor and sides 
and any other sharp objects either well 
padded and covered or removed. If the 
car floor is particularly bad, reject the 
car. 

4. It 
floor 


is desirable to cover the car 
using a proven grade of liner, 





CHART NE} 
CORRECT METHOD Of LOADING CARS WHEN SHIPPING 
PLASTER OR MATERIALS USING APPROXIMATELY THE 
SAME SIZED CONTAINERS, PACKED IN MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS. 
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Whether or not the sides should be cov- 
ered will be dictated by circumstances. 

5. Paper Bags must always be loaded 
flat. Never on their edges or ends. 

6. The most important point, if one 
can be more important than the others, 
is to always load tight. This will make 
for ease and accuracy in checking the 
count on the car and will prevent undue 
shifting of the load, regardless of how 
rough the car is handled in transit. 

7. Most, if not all, methods of loading 





CHART NO2 


CORRECT METHOD OF LOADING CARS WHEN SHIPPING CEMENT, 
OR MATERIALS USING APPROXIMATELY THE SAME SIZED CONTAINER, 
PACKED IN MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
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employ a narrowing of the load between 
the car doors, the purpose being to pre- 
vent the doors of the car from tearing 
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bags when the car is opened at destina- 
tion. This particular portion of the load 
should be so keyed that it will not fall 
to one side or the other. 

Illustrated are charts showing several 
methods of loading most commonly used. 





CHART N23 
METHOD OF LOADING CARS SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
SHIPPING FLOUR AND HYDRATED LIME PACKED IN 


MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS. 
6 ROWS wide | 
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Steel Barrel Statisties 








Monthly statistics on production, ship- 
ments, stocks, and unfilled orders of steel 
barrels (except beer barrels) and drums 
of heavy and light types were released 
recently by Director J. C. Capt, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

Tne data in Table 1 for steel barrels 
and drums of heavy types were reported 
by 32 manufacturers operating 42 plants 
in 1941 and 1940, and by 34 manufacturers 
operating 44 plants in 1939. Production 
of steel barrels and drums of heavy types 


930,319 for May 1940, and 846,322 for 
May 1939. 

The data in Table 2 for steel barrels 
and drums of light types were compiled 
from reports of 16 manufacturers for 1941, 
1940, and 1939. In this group 13 manu- 
facturers also produced heavy types, data 
for which are included in Table 1. 

The manufacturers whose data are in- 
cluded in these statistics (Tables 1 and 2) 
produced approximately 92 percent of the 
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Inc., 30 Church Street, N. Y. City. 


Standard Container, Inc., Buys 
New Jersey Plant 
Standard Container, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J., last month bought the plant of the 
Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print Works 
plant at Rockaway, N. J. 
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MSY ccccelesenne 238,329 57,739 


180,590 


237,613 57,022 180,591 8,244 61,805 





Total (5 mos.) 
Total (year) 


944,675 263,483 


681,192 
2,622,363 868,229 1,754,134 2,592,129 862,328 1,729,801 


944,942 260,302 684,640 ..... 





1 Steel barrels and drums (except beer barrels) of 19-gauge or heavier steel, and steel bar- 
rels and drums made wholly or partly of 20-gauge, when of other than open-head construction; 
also grease drums of 100 lbs. capacity when made of 20-gauge or heavier steel. 

2Steel barrels and drums (except beer barrels) of steel lighter than 19-gauge, excepting 
steel barrels or drums made wholly or partly of 20-gauge, when of other than open-head con- 
struction; also grease drums of 100 lbs. capacity when made of steel lighter than 20-gauge. 
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522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
I would like to receive more detailed informa- 

tion on the following equip ment: 

those desired.) 


Stripper For Distillation and 
Drying Problems QC 126 


An improved type of “stripper” or Sol- 
vent Vaporizer (patent pending) oper- 
ating on the steam distillation principle 
and designed for use with the Stokes 
Rotary High Vacuum Pump, has been 
developed by the F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co. This device is a compact unit, 
mounted alongside the vacuum pump, 
through which the pump sealing oil is 
passed before it is returned to the oil 
reservoir. 








It is stated that the Vaporizer will con- 
tinuously remove low-boiling-point sol- 
vents and other volatiles, such as are 
encountered in distilling essential oils, 
which may have dissolved in the pump 
oil. Thus it is possible for the pump in 
solvent applications to effectively maintain 
the high vacuum, within a few millimeters 
of absolute, which is necessary for more 
efficient processing. 

It is stated also that the solvents re- 
moved by the Vaporizer can be recovered 
if desired, that dilution of oil by the sol- 
vents and resulting loss of vacuum are 
prevented and that pump shut-downs for 
oil changes are practically eliminated. 

It is pointed out that this Vaporizer is 
an auxiliary device, recommended to meet 
special conditions. It is not a substitute 
jer the oil-clarifier, supplied with Stokes 


(Kindly check 
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Pumps, for continuously removing con- 
densed moisture and foreign matter from 
the pump oil; but may be used to advan- 
tage in conjunction with the oil-clarifier 
in vacuum processing operations where 
oil dilution by low-boiling solvents is 
troublesome. 


Moisture Tester QC 127 


A new model of moisture register, an 
instrument for testing moisture content of 
lumber, featuring a light, durable plastic 
and chrome plated metal housing, is an- 
nounced by Moisture Register Company. 





This 
content in percentage by means of elec- 
trode contact, giving instantaneous results 


instrument determines moisture 


by dial reading. It is applicable to all 
types of woods. Formerly manufactured 
with aluminum castings, moisture register 
turned to plastic construction in view of 
defense needs, with extremely satisfactory 
results in lightness, portability and dura- 
bility. Weight of the new model, com- 
plete, ready for use, is 5 Ibs. 


Fading Unit QC 128 


A new accelerated testing unit, designed 
to provide a true standard for comparing 
the color fastness of dyes, dyed textiles, 
paper, plastics and other products, has 
recently been announced by the Carbon 
Sales Division of National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc. This unit is known as the 
“National” Accelerated Fading Unit Type 
XV. 

In announcing this unit, the company 
states that it contains all the elements es- 





sential to the accurate determination of 
color fastness under closely controlled and 
reproducible conditions. To assure the 
duplication of the fading effects produced 
by natural sunlight, the source of radia- 
tion selected for this testing unit is the 
flame type carbon arc using “National” 
Sunshine Carbons. This source of radia- 
tion gives closer approximation to the full 
spectrum of natural sunlight than any 
other artificial source of suitable intensity. 
Still closer approximation to natural con- 
ditions is obtained by enclosing the arc in 
a cylinder of Corex “D” glass which fil- 
ters out most wave lengths not present 
in sunlight. 

Eighteen specially designed sample 
holders are carried on a revolving rack 
within the enclosing drum. A _ motor 
mounted on the outside of the drum drives 
the rack at a speed of one revolution per 
minute. The revolving rack and samples 
are in a practically enclosed chamber over 
a humidifier. The humidifier consists of 
an annular water trough located directly 
below the sample holders and containing 
an immersion heater with automatic 
thermostat control. Humidity is adjusted 
to the value desired by turning the cal- 
ibrated knob of the thermostat thereby 
permitting test conditions of either high 
or low relative humidity to be maintained. 

Three pairs of carbons are used in the 
arc lamp but the arc burns between only 
one pair at a given time. This allows the 
lamp to be operated for at least 24 hours 
without requiring the replacement of car- 
bons. Control of the arc is entirely 
automatic. 

A toggle switch on the front of the con- 
trol cabinet starts all the operating ele- 
ments of the unit. Operation of the arc 
continues under automatic control for a 





period of at least 24 hours without further 
attention An ammeter which registers 
the arc current is mounted on the control 
cabinet and a time meter mounted near 
the ammeter provides accurate record of 


elapsed operating time. 


(Continued on page 193) 








NEW EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 192) 
Heavy Duty Knife Cutter QC 129 


This machine has been designed specific- 
ally for the preliminary reduction of scrap 
rubber, plastics and similar materials by 
Sprout Waldron & Co. It is equipped 
with a heavy solid cast steel rotor 10 
inches wide. Side plates are fabricated 
from heavy 34” steel plate, base from 
1” plate. Bearings are heavy duty, anti- 
friction roller type. Steel shaft is 4.875 
inches in diameter. Efficient seals are 
built into the sides of the cutter. 

As indicated in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the entire top section is hinged 
and can be readily opened, allowing access 
to the inside of the machine for the pur- 
pose of changing screens and adjusting 
knives. 

Mvrchine has five 34” thick fly knives 
mounted on rotor and three 1” thick 
stationary knives, one in the bottom and 
one in cach cheek. Following each sta- 
tionary knife is a section of heavy 34” 
thick steel plate perforated screen. These 
screens so located permit the immediate 
escape of material reduced to the proper 
size, thus reducing the load of over size 
material with a resultant saving on H. P. 
and an increase in capacity. 





In a recent installation of one of these 
machines, when operating on running 
board scrap and strips of vulcanized rub- 
ber ranging in size from 3” to 8” long, 
a capacity of from 800 to 1000 Ibs. per 
hour was obtained when cutting through 
a 7/16” screen. 


Vapor Scrubbing System QC 130 


The three steel tanks shown in the 
photo were built by L. O. Koven & Bro., 
Inc., for a well-known manufacturer of 
fine chemicals, to provide for complete 
absorption of removable contents from 
vapors arising in a number of processing 
operations. 

The set-up, as illustrated, includes the 
hooking up in series of the three tanks 
with a vacuum pump (shown at left) 
which draws the vapors in turn through 
the tanks. 

Each tank is fitted with a serrated 
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bubbling cone and contains a scrubbing 
solution. The vapor entering below the 
surface of the scrubbing solution gives up 
its removable content and bubbles up past 
the cone travelling over into the next 
tank and the next, on its way to the 





vacuum pump, with the undesirable or 
recoverable part of the vapor mixture 
completely absorbed by the time the vapor 
reaches the outlet of the final tank. 


Men and Management—New Style 
A. J. Nydick 


(Continued from page 187) 


in unionized plants where labor relations 
are harmonious. Despite the existing 
tranquil relations between management 
and the accredited union, an invading 
union attempts to carve out a unit from 
the already unionized body of employees. 
Although this is an inter-union struggle 
for membership, over which management 
can exercise no control, it is nevertheless 
caught in the middle. 

In such a case management must guard 
itself against manifesting any interest in 
the invasion process lest it court the 
charge of interference. It is dangerous 
for management to manifest any bias in 
favor of the union with which it is en- 
joying friendly relations. Management 
must be punctiliously neutral. 

In many of the labor cases brought 
against employers charged with being 
antagonistic to unions, complaint was 
made that the atmosphere in the plant was 
anti-union. Bits of evidence pertaining to 
rumor, hearsay, and the like which indi- 
vidually had no probative value were sedu- 
lously put into the record. All these 
minute elements, which in an ordinary 
civil case would be excluded, were inte- 
grated and polymerized to support a find- 
ing that an anti-union atmosphere had 
existed. 

Attitudes of management are even more 
revealing than positive acts. The Board, 
or its hearing officers, the Trial Exam- 
iners, give weighty consideration to the 
fact that although wise employers will 
refrain from doing overt acts prohibited 
by law, their attitudes speak louder than 
their words. A finding of an anti-union 
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attitude can seriously affect otherwise 
credible testimony by employers. 

Since attitudes are more revealing than 
positive acts, employers and their agents 
in labor relations must be ever vigilant to 
observe proper decorum. 

Thus, even when management is pre- 
sented with an outrageous demand, having 
no reasonable foundation whatever, and 
cloaked as a grievance, the demand never- 
theless must be accorded consideration. 
Preservation of harmonious relations can 
be maintained only by recognition of the 
fact that men in the plant are not 
machines, but are subject to normal, 
human frailties. 

Actually, the handling of labor relations 
is a problem of great intricacy and re- 
quires both patience and a complete under- 
standing of social and group psychology, 
as well as knowledge of economic data. 
While scientific management (old style) 
was charted according to engineering prin- 
ciples based upon a sheer mechanistic con- 
cept of the individual worker as a machine 
element, today scientific management 
(new style) gives due weight to the fac- 
tors of collective bargaining and every 
prohibitive generality in the N. L. R. A. 

For the business man it is highly sig- 
nificant that the Board has been sustained 
in so great a number of cases by the 
Circuit Courts of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court. It must be recognized that the 
repeated declarations of Congressional 
policy, until its emergence in final form as 
part of the Wagner Act, have definitely 
taken root and are the basis for contem- 
porary problems dealing with labor rela- 
tions. 

A personnel executive today should be 
expert in labor relations law, or in ready 
touch with one so versed. The responsi- 
bility presently falling on the shoulders of 
the personnel executive requires more than 
a gift for discipline or the ability to make 
time studies and cost analyses. His is 
the voice of management and in dealing, 
either collectively or individually, with the 
employees he must be prepared day by day 
correctly to interpret and carry out for- 
mulated company policy. Since he is often 
the court of last resort in the determina- 
tion of most important problems of policy, 
he should possess the ability and dexterity 
required for this delicate office. 

Counsel engaged in labor relations mat- 
ters should have a substantial understand- 
ing of plant operations and processes gen- 
erally, as well as the tasks of individual 
workmen, so as to be able fully to appre- 
ciate the subtle factors which play so 
great a part in maintaining harmony 
between men and management or in the 
trial of their disputes. The problem 
transcends mere legalism. Slavish adher- 
ence to, or insistence upon, mere legal 
formulae developed and applied ordinarily 
for guiding the conduct of parties, or in 
the trial of controversies, are démode. 
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Keerprinc customers satisfied and 
happy isn’t the easiest of today’s jobs, 
especially when the goods are of the 
hard-to-get variety (and what isn’t, these 
days ?). 


Our plants are running at capacity 
endeavoring to take care of the demand 
for ISCO CHEMICALS, GUMS, WAXES 
and ALLIED PRODUCTS. We are, 
however, greatly handicapped by inabil- 
ity to secure sufficient raw materials. 
This, plus Government priority calls, has 
prevented our siaking shipments on 


time as has always been our habit. 





Under these handicaps we are making 
every possible effort to keep our cus- 
tomers happy. Im some cases we are 


able to offer good substitutes which are 






proving very satisfactory. 


Lambert from Lewis 











This message would be incomplete without an expression of sincere 
KEEP THE BOYS HAPPY, TOO* 


Shek ll 
a 


thanks to our friends for the patience they have shown us in these 





rather difficult times. 


Depend upon ISCO for every possible codperation. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPAN 


Established 1016 


iditemein 117-119 Liberty Street New York, N.Y. 


great Civilian “Army by sending = Uo Oe Or ce aT PHILADELPHIA 
; : | BOSTON + GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
FACTORIES AT Niagara Falls, N.Y. and Jersey City, N.J. 
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NEW CHEMICALS 


Explosive rivets by Du Pont are now being q * 
made in commercial quantities. A high ex- 


plosive secreted at end of shank is deto- 
nated by an electric gun. Explosion ex- 
pands charged end of shank forming blind 
head and setting the rivet. Photo shows a 
cross sectional view of two explosive rivets 


before and after the detonating charge. 





Digest of Chemical Developments in Converting and Processing Fields 
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New Products and Processes 


By James M. Crowe, Assistant Editor 


MERICAN research is_ not 
standing still or marking time 
because all of our energies now 


seem to be concerned with only produc- 
tion and still more production. A report 
which was recently published by the 
National Resources Planning Board 
reveals that industrial research shows no 
tendency to terminate or even to be re- 
stricted for lack of new opportunities. On 
the contrary each discovery suggests more 
problems and presents an ever widening 
horizon, American industry employs over 
70,000 research workers in more than 
2,200 laboratories at an estimated annual 
cost of about three hundred million dollars. 

As a result of its study the Board also 
states that continuous and increasing ap- 
plication of science by industry is contri- 
buting most significantly to the high stan- 
dard of American living. Viewed in this 
light industrial research is a major nation- 
al resource. 

As evidence of the great volume of 
work being done by this body of re- 
searchers, we have a report by Professor 
E. J. Crane of Ohio State University and 
Editor of Chemical Abstracts that “the 
United States, producer even in peace- 
time of more than one-fourth of the 
world’s output of scientific and technical 
papers divulging new chemical information 
has as yet shown no noticeable decrease 
in the publication of investigational results 
for peacetime purposes.” 

With a realization that all shortages are 
not caused by a lack of certain materials, 
facilities and equipment, but sometimes a 
reluctance to get away from the strings 
of methods, materials and techniques that 
were not designed for our times and rapid- 
ly expanding needs, industry has a great 
opportunity. If ever there was a time and 
a place for new products and processes 
to make their entrance now is the time. 
If ever a group of men were equipped to 
break bottlenecks and to advance their 
industry it is the body of American chem- 
ists. Now is the time to look into the 
adherence to old products and methods 
and to make a study of newer develop- 
ments which may not have been given a 
chance. 

The strength with which new products 
can catch on when given an opportunity 
is illustrated by the plastics, resins and 
so called synthetic rubber industries. 

Plastics which for some time were con- 
sidered as substitutes with limited appli- 
cations have now assumed a place of real 
importance in industry. Increased plant 
facilities, larger output, a constant stream 
‘ of new discoveries and inventions, together 
with an evergrowing list of new products 
on the market and new applications in the 
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fabrication of many items are significant 
of the advances being made. 

With the national defense program tak- 
ing more and more of our metals, plastics 
are stepping into the breach with a facil- 
ity that indicates they will not easily 
relinquish their places when the replaced 
materials are again available. 

It is well known how the use of syn- 
thetic resins revolutionized the coatings 
industry, but they have not stopped there. 
The utilization of these products is 
spreading in many directions. A little 
time spent on the study of their proper- 
ties and characteristics may well result 
in profitable discoveries. A glance at the 
growth shown in the chart shows that a 
good many people have already found this 
to be so. 


1939, neoprene output was at an annual 
rate of 3,000,000 pounds. New facilities 
had been planned that would bring produc- 
tion up to 6,000,000 pounds annually be- 
fore the year ended. In October of the 
same year plans were changed in order to 
provide still greater capacity, 13,000,000 
pounds. With the greatly increased de- 
mand occasioned by the armament pro- 
gram and generally increased industrial 
activity even this was found to be inade- 
quate. The Government’s mandatory 
order was the result; it was immediately 
followed by du Pont’s announcement that 
production facilities for neoprene were 
being enlarged to 20,000,000 annually 
before the end of 1941, and that a new 
plant of 22,400,000 pounds’ capacity was 
being constructed as rapidly as possible. 
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Another example of how a product of 
research can make its way was given em- 
phasis this past spring when defense 
authorities placed seven materials under 
mandatory priority rule because demand 
was then exceeding supply. One of the 
seven items was neoprene. This action 
was taken to insure that limited supplies 
would be apportioned among manufac- 
turers strictly according to the national 
importance of the uses intended for them. 
It is noteworthy that natural rubber was 
not one of the materials included on the 
list. It follows then that neoprene must 
have been preempted by the Government 
for reasons having nothing to do with a 
rubber shortage. Thus this laboratory- 
developed and factory-made chemical has 
come to a position where it is wanted be- 
cause of its Own merits and can not be 
considered as a substitute merely filling 
in for any other material. In September, 
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The chart at the top of the next page 
shows how quickly and vigorously this 
product of chemical research has made a 
place for itself. 

Naturally it is not possible that all new 
products or processes could result in the 
same outstanding success and creation of 
an industry, but it is in many cases pos- 
sible to do things in a better way by the 
application of a new material or method. 
Some of the new products and processes 
that have come to light recently are given 


on these pages and may suggest uses 
which will prove valuable. 
Pine Oil Saves Time. An inter- 


esting case where the application of a new 
idea brought a considerable improvement 
is reported by Hercules Powder Company. 
In one phase of textile wet processing the 
fulling operation usually requires from 
three and one-half to four hours to com- 
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plete. With the tremendous backlog of 
orders now held by the textile industry 
every hour is important. By putting pine 
oil in the soap-soda ash solution wetting 
power is increased and the time can be 
reduced from two to two and one-quarter 
hours, illustrating a tremendous potential 
time saving on the thousands of yards of 
olive drab overcoating and _ blanketing 
under contract. 


Explosive Rivets made by du Pont, 
another recent innovation depending on 
chemistry, may prove an important fac- 
tor in speeding American aircraft produc- 
tion and simplifying design. From a re- 
cent report by the duPont Company we 
learn that the rivet, “now being manu- 
factured in commercial quantities, is of an 
entirely new type. A high explosive is 
secreted in a cavity at the end of the 
shank. Heat applied to the rivet head by 
an electric gun detonates the charge. The 
explosion expands the charged end of the 
shank, thus forming a ‘blind’ head and 
setting the rivet. The whole operation 
is performed from one side with greater 
ease and speed than is possible by any 
mechanical means now being used in air- 
craft factories, 

It is estimated that from 800 fastening 
points in an all metal pursuit plane to as 
many as 10,000 in the larger all-metal 
bomber planes zre accessible only from 
one side. That fact has presented one of 
the most troublesome bottlenecks in the 
mass production of fighting planes. Under 
the best mechanical methods now em- 
ployed, a skilled workman can set about 
two to four of these ‘blind’ fasteners a 
minute, after they have been placed in 
the holes. The equipment is compara- 
tively costly. 
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The new duPont rivets may be installed 
by one workman at a rate of 15 to 20 
rivets a minute, once they are in place. 
The riveting gun or iron weighs less than 
five pounds. The rivets themselves weigh 
only about one-fourth as much as gener- 
ally used ‘blind’ fasteners of mechanical 
design. 

So finely has the explosive charge been 
controlled, that the expansion it effects 
may be held within limits of 20/1000ths of 
an inch—truly an example of modern 
development and precision. 

The rivets now being manufactured are 
of an aluminum alloy. Of varying dia- 
meters and sizes to meet structural re- 
quirements, they are of the modified braz- 
ier head and countersunk types, the latter 
permitting the flush riveting required by 
modern high speed planes. The rivets 
are installed in ‘age hardened’ condition 
and do not require refrigeration after heat 
treatment, so necessary with solid rivets 
in the same alloy. 

Already several million explosive rivets 
have been sold and are being used in 
American aircraft that are actually in 
service. 

In addition to their use in aircraft, it 
is believed these rivets may find many 
applications in other industries. Manufac- 
ture in still larger sizes, and in other 
metals including steel, does not seem 
beyond the realm of possibility as now 
reviewed. Time alone will develop the 
full picture.” 





Operator using time saving explosive 
rivets for airplane assembly. When 
rivet reaches temperature of 130°C. 
there is a moderately loud explosion 
and the shank expands to a barrel- 
shaped closing head. For picture of 
rivet before and after explosion turn 
back to page 195. 
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The Furans. Originally furfural 
(C,H;OCHO) was obtained as a second- 
ary product in the form of a yellow 
“oil” by the action of sulfuric acid and 
manganese dioxide on sugar. It was 
probably first prepared by Dobereiner 
about 1830. His work was followed by 
other chemists, and in 1845 Fownes made 
it by the action of sulfuric acid on bran. 
He proposed the name “furfurol” (Furfur- 
bran, ol-oleum) which ultimately changed 
to furfuraldehyde when the chemical 
character of the material was established. 
In subsequent years the name has been 
shortened to furfural. 

Oat hulls are a rich economical source 
of those substances which form furfural. 
Consequently the Quaker Oats Company 
began the manufacture of the compound. 
Since its introduction, in 1922, as an in- 
dustrial chemical a number of derivatives 
have also been placed on the market. 
Because these products have had to com- 
pete with other aldehydes, alcohols and 
solvents, their marketing has meant the 
stressing of searches for new users. The 
fact that the furans have found their way 
into a number of applications suggests a 
consideration of their properties. 

Furfuryl alcohol (C,H:O-CH:OH) is 
a yellow to dark amber liquid with a brine 
like odor. It is a solvent for nitrocel- 
lulose, dyes, resins (both synthetic and 
natural), and many organic compounds. 
It is miscible with alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, coal tar solvents and most other 
non-paraffinic hydrocarbon solvents; and 
soluble in water. It is very reactive in 
presence of mineral acids, and forms a 
black resin. Care is necessary to avoid 
contacting furfuryl alcohol with concen- 
trated acid since the reaction is violent. 
With strong alkali this alcohol is said to 
form a water-soluble resin. Because of 
these properties indirect methods are some- 
times necessary in preparing furfuryl ace- 
tate and other esters. Furfuryl alcohol is 
used in textile operations to disperse dyes, 
in manufacture of abrasive wheels as a 
solvent for the phenolic resin and as a 
plasticizer for the mixture of abrasive 
grain and resin. Several uses have been 
based on the unique resin forming reac- 
tion which occurs when mineral acid con- 
tacts furfuryl alcohol. 

Tetrahydrafurfuryl alcohol (C:H;O- 
CH:OH) is one of the newest available 
Furans. It is a mobile liquid, water white 
to full yellow in color. It is a dispersant 
for chlorinated rubber, vinyl resin, nitro- 
cellulose, shellac benzyl cellulose, polyhy- 
dric alcohol—poly-basic acid resin, rosin, 
and ester gum. It may be mixed with lin- 
seed oil, blown soya oil, water and most 
organic solvents. It undergoes the cus- 
tomary reactions of a primary alcohol. 
The double bonds present in furfuryl alco- 
hol, are eliminated and this profoundly 
increases the stability of the compound 
towards acids and strong alkalis. 
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Hydrofuramide or furfuramide is a 
brownish-yellow solid formed by condens- 
ing ammonium hydroxide and furfural. 
It has no basic hydrogen atoms and does 


not react at the nitrogen atoms. By heat- 
ing to 100°C., or treating with dilute 
alkali, or dissolving in liquid ammonia, 
Furfurin is formed. 

Furfurin possesses basic properties and 
will react to form salts and other deriva- 
tives. Hydrofuramide is a fungicide and 
may be used to control different fungi of 
farm products. It is also said to be 
effective for infections of the ring worm 
type. Although little work has been re- 
ported in the literature the properties of 
hydrofuramide suggest study along phar- 
maceutical lines, 

Many furan compounds which are not 
available now could be produced on a 
large scale if uses for them should develop. 


Luminous Paints jn themselves 
are not especially new. Various types 
have been available both here and abroad 
for a number of years. These, however, 
have been quite expensive and possessed a 
more or less limited afterglow. In the 
past few years there has been considerable 
success in the development of activated 
pigments and materials. (Witness the 
success of fluorescent light.) 

Products of guaranteed uniformity and 
measured characteristics are now avail- 
able. With certain materials that are ac- 
tivated by a short exposure to light, an 
afterglow may be obtained which with 
proper control will last a considerable 
time, thus taking luminous materials out 
of the toy class and making them suitable 
for commercial application. 

Some of these materials have received 
quite some attention in England since the 
war started and are regularly used for 
blackout signs and accessories. Other 
uses which should be of more particular 
use to manufacturers of specialties are 
highway markers and safety signals, table 
and wallpaper decorations, clocks, buoys 
and boats, advertising signs and displays, 
electric switch plates, shoes and fabrics, 
etc., outside steps, house numbers, door 
knobs, fish lures, instrument dials, and 
many others. 


Time Saving Paint. With speed 
being the keynote in industry today The 
Wilbur & Williams Company has devel- 
oped an oil paint which is said to safely 
paint over brand new damp plaster or 
brick, concrete, cement or stucco. 

The company reports that ordinarily it 
is necessary to wait for the plaster to dry 
before an oil paint would adhere satisfac- 
torily to the surface, due to the fact that 
the lime in the plaster would affect the oil 
paint, and also that the dampness would be 
sealed into the surface, causing deteriora- 
ion of the plaster. 


The manufacturers of the new material 
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called “Bondlite” claim that their mate- 
rial, even though an oil paint, is not 
affected by lime or alkali; and at the same 
time does not seal in the moisture but 
allows it to dry out naturally. 


Synthetic Wax soluble in the cold 
in alcohol is now being offered by the Glyco 
Products Co., Inc. The wax, known as 
S-312 is a cream colored product with a 
melting point of 63-65°C. It is dispersible 
in water and a 10% solution in alcohol 
gives a clear transparent fluid. It is also 
soluble in the cold in ethyl acetate, dis- 
solves hot in toluol and gives a gel in 
cold toluol. It is also of interest as an 
emulsifying agent, particularly in the pres- 
ence of strong alkalies. 


Textile Indicator. Since supplies 
of Neocarmine W are not coming through 
from Germany, the Chemical Research 
Laboratories have developed Colotex B, a 
universal textile indicator, which was put 
on the market last May 1. Colotex B is 
manufactured by the General Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, and is distrib- 
uted by the Neuberg Chemical Corpora- 
tion, at the same price as Neocarmine W. 
Need for this product in the textile trade 
in both the United States and South 
America is great. Tests are said to have 
proved Colotex B superior to the German 
product. 


New Plasticizer. Paper, textile and 
leather coatings made with clay dope dis- 
persions are claimed to be rendered more 
flexible and have greater adhesion by 
means of a new plasticizer developed by 
the Glyco Products Co., Inc. This plasti- 
cizer, designated as S-376, can be stirred 
directly into the 
dope. 


converters clay coating 











































































The procedure is to add the clay, car- 
nauba wax emulsion, etc. to the pre-cut 
casein solution, stirring until completely 
dispersed. Then add, with high speed 
agitation, the S-376 in amounts of approx- 
imately 10%, based on the total solids of 
the clay dope. 

The final dispersion which remains 
stable, is said to improve the calendering 
operation and produce coated sheets with 
greater water resistance. 


Tygon, a new paint developed by The 
United States Stoneware Company is said 
to offer unusual resistance to corrosion of 
metals by fumes, condensates and other 
chemical sources of attack. It may prove 
of considerable value at this time when 
it is difficult to obtain equipment made 
from corrosion resistant metals and alloys. 

The base of the new material is a modi- 
fied halide polymer, which is unaffected 
by practically all inorganic and organic 
acids, salt solutions and alkalies with the 
exception of glacial acetic and fuming 
nitric acids. It is completely immune to 
hydrofluoric acid. Chromium, cadmium, 
nickel, copper, tin, silver, gold, and other 
plating solutions can be handled with 
safety. 

Some of the principal applications sug- 
gested by the company are for painting 
chemical and process equipment, pumps, 
fans, tanks, etc; for laboratory walls and 
tables; as a floor paint for which a spe- 
cial grade is available; in the air refining 
industry, for sour crude storage lines, 
gathering lines, underground piping, etc., 
for protection of any surface against acid 
spilling, highly corrosive fumes, vapors, 
etc. 


“Tygon” paint may be brushed, sprayed, 
dipped and either air-dried or baked. 


View of new Plastics Laboratory in Talmadge, Ohio, plant of the U. S. 
Stoneware Co., where “Tygon” was developed. 
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Slick Shine polishes made by the Slick Shine Co., Newark, N. J., 
are chemical specialties “which do a real polishing job for the 
purposes advertised.” Closure on the smart container is made by 
Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, IIl., and is named “Kork-N-Seal.” 
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LTHOUGH such products may 

not be in wide nor in constant 

demand, many unusual chemical 
specialties enjoy a seasonal sale for 
household use sufficient to make them of 
interest to the manufacturer or com- 
pounder. A number of specialties of this 
type will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs from the point of view of 
their purpose and their composition in 
relation to this. What is the product 
good for,—what is in it? 


Weed Killer 


A chemical sold as a weed killer ap- 
pears on the market as white crystalline 
granules packed inexpensively. Said to 
be harmless to animals and birds, the 
product is described as destroying weeds 
on garden walks and in driveways. Ex- 
amination of the material shows it to be 
a single chemical 
chlorate. 


compound, sodium 
This salt is very soluble and 
is applied by dissolving it in the propor- 
tion of 6 ounces of solid to 3 gallons of 
cold water. The solution is sprayed from 
a watering pot over the objectionable 
weeds, the soil preferably being damp to 
start with. The path is covered two or 
three times with the spray to give it a 
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chance to soak into the ground. While 
such treatment should have the desired 
effect on weeds, it will also kill grass, 
so can only be used where one wants to 
get rid of all vegetation; it will not pick 
out weeds to kill while letting grass grow 
on the same spot. 

From the point of view of a producer 
this item possesses certain points of ad- 
vantage: There is no cost of production 
since the material is not even a mixture,— 
packaging of a single chemical is all that 
is required. With a possible price mark- 
up to 6-7 times the cost of the bulk mate- 
rial, the retail price of around 30 cents for 
12 ounces affords more than a comfortable 
margin of profit. All that remains is to 
sell it. As every specialty manufacturer 
knows this costs money—more than the 
general public realizes and appreciates. 


Dog Repellent 


This sort of chemical has been offered 
for spraying around shrubs and flower 
beds to keep cats and dogs from tramp- 
ling and spoiling them. The odor from 
the chemical is such as not to be tolerated 
by the animals. The first product of this 
kind to appear on the market contained as 
its active ingredient allyl isothiocyanate, 
or synthetic mustard oil. This was in 
dilute solution in denatured alcohol. Al- 
though the product was reasonably suc- 
cessful in achieving its purpose, it has 
been quite largely replaced by liquids 
which are solutions of complex mixtures 
of essential oils. Any perfume man will 
tell you that these same essential oils 
attract animals, but in actual practice they 
appear to repel them. Although essential 
oils are not soluble in water, they will be 
washed away gradually by rain, besides 
being dissipated by slow evaporation into 
the atmosphere. To accomplish their 
purpose they need renewal whenever the 
odor has disappeared. 


Eyeglass Cleaners 


Glass cleaners have been so successful,— 
first for cleaning windshields, then for 
washing windows in the home,—that the 
same sort of products have been extended 
to eyeglass cleaners. 
in composition, glass cleaners have never- 


Extremely simple 
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By C. A. Tyler, Ph.D. 


theless found wide acceptance. Those 
most suitable for cleaning eye glasses are 
alcoholic solutions, preferably containing 
a minimum of 20 per cent of alcohol. 
Some are dilute solutions of ammonia, 
while some contain both. A light per- 
fume is in general more acceptable than 
an odor of ammonia. 

The soil to be removed from eyeglasses 
consists of a thin film of oil and this 
probably contains a small amount of free 
fatty acids. The alcohol or the ammonia 
has a dissolving action on the fatty acids, 
thus loosening the soil and making it easy 
to wipe off. Alcohol being more volatile 
than plain water, the glasses wet with 
this require only a little rubbing to get 
them dry, which saves effort on the part 
of the user. 

Glass cleaners are greatly superior to 
soap, as the latter tends to leave a slight 
film of soap on the glass, making it 
streaky and difficult to wipe clean. Soap 
should therefore be omitted from these 
preparations, even though it is such a 
good detergent for most cleaning jobs. 


Wax Remover 


These products are intended to give 
speedy action when used to remove old 
wax and polish from floors before rewax- 
ing. Of greatest importance in applying 
any floor finish is having the surface 
absolutely clean to start with. Old wax 
which is worn off in places is not clean 
and should be removed when a floor is to 
be waxed. A representative dewaxing 
powder is a mixture consisting roughly 
of one part of sodium bicarbonate to one 
part of trisodium phosphate. A three- 
ounce package of the mixed salts is dis- 
solved in a gallon of hot water; the solu- 
tion can be applied simply with a mop. 

The bicarbonate and TSP constitute a 
buffer mixture. Since sodium bicarbon- 
ate hydrolyzes to give only a slight 
degree of alkalinity, it will reduce the 
alkalinity of the phosphate solution con- 
siderably. A 0.03 per cent solution of 
TSP alone has a pH value of 10.8. Wax 
is customarily applied to linoleum, rubber 
tile, etc., where a pH over 10.5 may be 
harmful to the floor covering. The bi- 
carbonate, therefore, not only reduces the 
cost of the product, since it is less ex- 
pensive than TSP, but it also performs 
the useful function of reducing the alka- 
linity to make the solution more suitable 
for this particular purpose. After the 
wax has been removed by the alkaline 
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salt solution the floor is rinsed with plain 
water and allowed to dry thoroughly be- 
fore fresh wax is applied. 

Simple mixing of the dry powders is 
all that is required in preparation. A 
three-ounce package retails for ten cents; 
bicarbonate sells in bulk for less than two 
cents a pound, trisodium phosphate for 
two to three cents. Although this might 
be denounced as an unfair and excessive 
price mark-up by the organized “con- 
sumer” groups, its real justification is in 
the convenience the product affords the 
housewife. Applying such material at 
only occasional intervals, she is undoubt- 
edly glad to purchase an amount that she 
can use up at one time. Also this product 
clearly states its purpose on the label in 
terms she can understand, and supplies 
directions for its use. The housewife has 
demonstrated many times in the past that 
she is willing to pay for convenience over 
and above the direct cost of the material. 


Paint and Varnish Removers 


Closely related to the wax remover are 
the alkaline paint and varnish removers. 
The progenitor of all of these was caustic 
soda, usually applied mixed into a starch 
solution, or with other thickener. The 
liquid has to be thickened so that it will 
stay on vertical surfaces, and not run off 
too fast to have any effect. Where some- 
thing less drastic than caustic soda is 
demanded, trisodium phosphate is used. 

In addition to a mixture of alkaline 
salts, sodium perborate is often suggested 
as a bleaching agent. This is a rather 
mild, though effective bleaching agent 
under suitable conditions of use, whose 
action is much like that of hydrogen per- 
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oxide. Being a solid salt, it is more 
stable’ than hydrogen peroxide solution, 
and can be compounded with other dry 
salts. One suggested formula contains 
roughly 40 per cent of trisodium phos- 
phate, 30 of borax, 20 of soda ash, and 
10 per cent or less of sodium perborate. 
The latter is much the most expensive 
chemical present, costing 15 cents or more 
a pound in large lots. 

The powder is dissolved in hot water 
and applied while hot. This brings up the 
point that the conditions of use are often 
as important as the kind of material. 
With this product, the hot solution is left 
on the floor for 15 minutes to soften the 
paint or varnish so that it can be rubbed 
off. Rinsing is with hot water. A strong 
solution of trisodium phosphate is an 
effective paint remover, probably owing 
its action to high alkalinity. Soda ash 
is less alkaline, while borax is only 
slightly alkaline. Borax used in such a 
product may be described as an inert 
diluent added to give bulk at very low 
cost; a solution of borax will have little 
more effect on paint or varnish than 
water alone. Simple dry mixing of these 
chemicals is all that is required before 
packaging. All salts sold as specialties 
should be sealed in, so that they will be 
protected from moisture. Many of them 
will cake up and be difficult to remove 
from the package if conditions are such 
that they absorb moisture. 

Probably more common than alkaline 
salts as paint and varnish removers are 
organic solvents, liquids which have a 
dissolving action on the vehicle of the 
paint or varnish. Large amounts of these 
are sold in bulk for large-scale use. The 
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classical example of paint and varnish 
remover was a mixture of alcohol, ace- 
tone, and benzol in equal proportions, plus 
2 per cent of paraffin wax. The function 
of the paraffin is an important one. 
These liquids by themselves would evap- 
orate rapidly; the wax skins over the 
surface of the layer of liquid and retards 
evaporation, so that the solvents have a 
chance to act. Also the paraffin thickens 
the liquid so that it can be spread on 
walls. 

One formula contains about 40 per cent 
of methyl acetone, itself a commercial 
mixture of solvents,’ 40 per cent of 
toluene, and 20 per cent of benzene; a 
few per cent of paraffin wax is also pres- 
ent. The liquid is spread on the floor or 
wall and left until the coating beneath has 
softened and can be scraped off with a 
dull knife. Removing paint, which con- 
tains solid pigment, is not a particularly 
easy job, as the pigment cannot be dis- 
solved but only loosened to the point 
where it can be scraped or rubbed off. 
The ease with which either paint or var- 
nish is removed depends somewhat on the 
age and kind of coating. 

The main drawback of the solvent mix- 
ture described is that it is highly inflam- 
mable and therefore dangerous in the 
hands of an inexperienced or careless per- 
son. In New York City any liquid is 
defined as inflammable that flashes below 
100° F. and must be so labelled. Many 
other cities have adopted this definition 
and requirement. Summer temperatures 
may reach 100° or over in many places. 


1 Methyl acetone contains about 24 per cent 
of methyl alcohol, 28 of methyl acetate, and 
48 per cent of acetone. 

















The theory is that any product which 
flashes below this temperature may build 
up a concentration of vapors that would 
explode in the presence of a spark, and 
that users should therefore be warned. 
Material 
higher than with the alkaline salts, the 


cost of organic solvents is 
mixture probably costing about 30 cents 
a gallon when the ingredients are pur- 
At 19 cents a 


half pint, this retail price represents a 


chased in large quantity. 
mark-up to roughly 5 times the original 
cost of the ingredients. Small plain glass 
bottles usually cost 2-3 cents each, de- 
pending on the number purchased. 


A product intended for drastic action to 


remove baked enamel, lacquer, paint, 
varnish and synthetic finishes, usually 
contains a mixture of nitric acid and 


Such a product is prob- 
ably meant for sale to janitors and other 
rather than for 
The liquid is colored yel- 


organic solvents. 
maintenance workers 
household use. 
low by the nitric acid present, and con- 
tains about 1 part of a dilution of 1:4 
of 38° Bé. acid, 1 part of acetone, 2 parts 
of benzene, and 2-3 per cent of paraffin 
wax. The main cost of the product lies 
in the toluene and benzene, since nitric 
acid costs very little. 

The product is poured over the floor 
and around with a brush, or 
brushed over other objects, then allowed 
to stand for minutes until the 
finish is soft enough to permit scraping 


spread 
several 


off with a putty knife or with steel wool. 
Rinsing is done with clean naphtha or 
lacquer thinner. The mixture should be 
A product of this 
character retails for $3.25 a gallon. Glass 
containers should be used because of the 
nitric acid, which attacks metals quickly. 


shaken before use. 


Products consisting essentially of or- 
ganic solvent, which have been developed 
to overcome the objections to an inflam- 
mable liquid, contain something like 98 
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per cent of dichloroethylene or similar 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, 1 per cent of 
paraffin wax, and 1 per cent of ethyl 
cellulose. Chlorination of the hydrocarbon 
makes it non-inflammable. Commercially, 
these liquids are usually low-boiling mix- 
rather than a single compound. 
Like the other organic solvents, such a 
liquid paint remover is spread over the 
finish with a brush and allowed to soak 
in until the paint has softened, the paint 
then being scraped off or scoured off with 
steel wool. A pint can of such a liquid 
retails for 50 cents. 


tures 


Paint-brush Cleaners 

Similar in principle to paint removers 
are the paint-brush cleaners. These also 
may be either of two types,—alkaline salts 
or organic solvents. Probably sold most 
for the purpose is trisodium phosphate, 
itself inexpensive and easily and cheaply 
packaged. Directions usually given are 
to dissolve about 8 ounces in 3 quarts of 
warm water. The brushes are soaked in 
the solution until the paint is well loos- 
ened, when they can be washed clean in 
soap and water. A similar product con- 
tains a mixture of trisodium phosphate 
and disodium phosphate, but is packaged 
in a two and one-half ounce cardboard 
carton. In general, the smaller size 
more readily acceptable, 
since the casual user of paint brushes 


would seem 
works with only one or two brushes at 
a time. 

To meet this type of demand, there is 
on the market a mixed powder for 5 
cents for 2 ounces, packaged in a small 
The contents are to be dis- 
solved in one pint of hot water. While 
this is based on trisodium phosphate,— 
containing about 50 per cent of it, 20 per 


paper bag. 


cent of a much more expensive ingredient 
is included,—soap. While many people 
are accustomed to think of soap as cheap, 
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it is far from that when compared with 
alkaline salts. Some soda ash is present 
in this product, and about 20 per cent of 
corn starch as thickener. The combina- 
tion of TSP and soap is to serve the 
double purpose of loosening the paint 
from the brush and cleaning it off, so that 
rinsing afterward in clear water is all 
that is necessary. 

A liquid cleaner of the solvent type is 
packaged in a 7 ounce tin can and retails 
for about 15 cents. The liquid consists 
of approximately a 1:1 mixture of ben- 
zene and toluene, with small amounts of 
alcohol and naphtha added. This solvent 
is inflammable and must carry a warning 
to that effect on the label. It would be 
an advantage to be able to soak the brush 
in the liquid in the original can. With 
the powders, the user has to hunt up a 
container of some sort in which to make 
his solution, preferably one that can be 
discarded after use, as the container in 
turn may be as hard to get clean as the 
brush was. 


Stain Removers 


When we think of stains we think first 
of rust stains. A chemical commonly 
used to remove these is oxalic acid in 
solution. Products marketed as 
rust removers are powders consisting of 
a mixture of an abrasive, 85-95 per cent 
of crystalline silica or pumice, with 15-5 
per cent of oxalic acid crystals. Such a 
powder is frequently packaged in a card- 
board or tin can with shaker top. With 
the abrasive present, the product is to be 
used to take rust stains off of marble, 
tile, stone, glass, woodwork and metal 
surfaces. The surface to be cleaned is 
wet, or the powder is shaken onto a wet 
cloth for application. The oxalic acid 
loosens the rust while the abrasive takes 
off the loosened particles by friction. 
This is rather strenuous treatment and is 


aqueous 


not to be recommended for surfaces where 
scouring powder could not be used, as 
both crystalline silica and pumice are 
“hard” abrasives, that is, they scratch 
easily. According to the U. S. Caustic 
Poison Act, if the product contains over 
10 per cent of oxalic acid, it must be 
labelled “Poison,” and carry the antidote 
on the label. 

A liquid rust remover that can be used 
on any surface which is acid resistant, 
consists of a 1:3 solution of technical 52 
per cent hydrofluoric acid. This concen- 
tration is sufficiently acidic to attack the 
skin, so should not be allowed to come in 
contact with the hands. Ovxalic acid, al- 
though a poison, does the hands no harm, 
since it is not very soluble in water. 

Possibly also in the class of stain re- 
movers is a less usual product for remov- 
ing heat rings on varnish. The trouble 
is common enough but apparently not 
much has been done about the cure. One 
suggested formula is a thick paste con- 
taining 20 per cent of linseed oil soap, 15 
of turpentine, about 25 of soft abrasive, 
the rest water. This is rubbed over the 
damaged spot with the grain of the wood, 
and is not claimed to help any stain that 
goes through to the wood. The turpen- 
tine softens the varnish, the abrasive takes 
off a thin layer of it, while the soap helps 
hold in suspension loosened particles, be- 
sides serving as emulsifier for the mix- 
ture, and wetting agent for the surface 
being cleaned. The material cannot be 
left in contact with the finish too long or 
the turpentine will soften too much of the 
varnish. Such treatment has to be fol- 
lowed by the use of furniture polish. 

Another product far from the beaten 
track is one to remove stains from china. 
This powder, to be dissolved in water, is 
intended to attack and remove the brown 
deposits of tannin compounds that some- 
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Above, more unusual specialties from Lewis & Conger’s shelves. Note crack fillers, wood puttys and sales approach. 


times collect on the inside of tea cups and 
coffee cups. The material is a mixture 
of salts, specifically, about 91 per cent of 
sodium carbonate, 4 per cent of sodium 
chloride, and 5 per cent of calcium car- 
bonate. The stained pieces are soaked in 
a hot solution of the mixture for a few 
minutes, or rubbed with it if necessary. 


Toilet Bowl Cleaners 

Although mixtures, in most cases the 
basis of the composition of such products 
is sodium bisulfate, an acid salt which 
ionizes in solution to give an acid reac- 
tion. One formula calls for roughly 5 
per cent of sodium sulfate, 10 of sodium 
chloride, 80 of sodium bisulfate, and a few 
per cent of abrasive. In aqueous solution 
both sulfuric acid and hydrochloric acid 
are formed, the chloride ion being sup- 
plied by sodium chloride, the sulfate ion 
chiefly by sodium sulfate, and the hydro- 
gen ion by sodium bisulfate only. 

The discoloration to be removed by 
these products may consist partially of 
brownish iron stains, which will disappear 
in contact with hydrochloric acid. Oxalic 
acid could be used for the purpose but it 
would be slower in action because of its 
low solubility. The reason that an acid 
salt is preferable to an equivalent amount 
of free hydrochloric acid is because the 
acid salt furnishes a controlled degree of 
acidity ; with the wax and paint removers 
the alkaline salts furnish a_ controlled 
degree of alkalinity by hydrolysis. Suf- 
ficient acid is formed from the bowl 
cleaning mixture so that the material has 
to be labelled “Poison” and carry the 
antidote on the label, the U. S. Caustic 
Poison Act requiring this when over 10 
per cent of hydrochloric acid, or over 10 
per cent of sulfuric acid is present, or an 
equivalent in the form of an acid salt. 
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Another formula differs in having a 
relatively high abrasive content, the com- 
position being about 60 per cent of sodium 
bisulfate, 15 of sodium sulfate, and 25 of 
rather hard abrasive. The abrasive helps 
take off the deposit by friction after it 
has been loosened chemically. After be- 
ing shaken into the bowl, the salts are 
allowed to dissolve, when the stains can 
be rubbed with a brush or hand mop. 
The hands should be kept out of the 
solution because of its acidity. The in- 
gredients in either of these should cost 
less than 5 cents a pound. 

Acids do not harm the jsurface of 
toilet bowls or bath tubs because these 
ordinarily consist of vitreous porcelain, a 
material which is itself acid in character. 
On the contrary, white kitchen sinks ordi- 
narily consist of enamelled iron, the glaze 
in this case being alkaline in character. 
Acids attack this type of glaze and should 
not be allowed to come in contact with it. 
Toilet bowl cleaners should therefore 
never be used in the kitchen sink. 


Drain Pipe Openers 


This brings us to drain pipe openers, 
as the trap under the kitchen sink is apt 
to get stopped up occasionally. Products 
of this type are sold in small tin cans, 
one containing nine ounces of material 
selling for 10 cents. Some of the well 
known products sold specifically for this 
purpose are mixtures of flake caustic soda 
with fine aluminum turnings. Plain caus- 
tic soda or lye, sometimes colored various 
tints, is also sold as a drain pipe opener, 


for which it is effective. The stoppage 


in the trap is caused by such accumula- 
tions as fatty matter which has collected 
and solidified, and possibly calcium and 
magnesium soap curds deposited from 
hard water by soap. Fat is most apt to 
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give trouble. The alkali, dissolved in 
water and poured into the drain while 
still warm from the heat of solution, at- 
tacks the fat, rendering it partially solu- 
ble by the formation of soap, the soap in 
turn promoting emulsification and helping 
the alkali to open a passage through the 
clogging mass. 

When 
with the caustic soda,—ordinarily in a 
proportion of about 3 per cent to 97 per 
cent of alkali—the action is quicker than 
with alkali The aluminum dis- 
solves in the caustic solution to form hy- 
drogen, also giving off considerable heat 
during the reaction. The gas forming 
within the clogging particles helps to 
loosen them and stir the mass up. This 
type of product should not be dissolved in 
water before being poured down the drain, 
as particles of the caustic solution might 
escape into the air and attack the skin of 
the user when hydrogen is being formed. 
Since caustic alkali attacks aluminum, it 
should not be allowed to come in contact 
with aluminum pans. 

The alkali-aluminum mixture is not 
only more effective in action than caustic 


aluminum turnings are mixed 


alone. 


alone, but it is more convenient to use, 
since the product can be shaken directly 
into the drain after the sink-strainer has 
been removed. A disadvantage is that the 
hydrogen which forms may create an un- 
pleasant odor. This has been met in some 
products by incorporation of an odorant, 
such as ground cloves to give a spicy 
odor, or pine oil to give a “clean” odor. 


Wallpaper Cleaner 
To remove smudges from wallpaper and 
similar surfaces, calcimine—so 
much used on the ceilings in apartment 


such as 


houses—window shades, lamp shades, etc., 
where it is important to pick the dirt up 
rather than to rub it in, which might hap- 
pen if a damp cloth were the cleaning 
agent, special products are offered. These 
are putty-like materials very similar in 
composition, The 
35-40 per cent of 
flour, 15-18 per cent of sodium chloride, 


packed in tin cans. 


pasty mass contains 
about 1 per cent of kerosene or other oil, 


and the rest water. They also usually 
contain perfume and are colored a pastel 
shade. 

To use, a portion of the material is 
worked between the fingers until it is a 
pliable dough, when it is rubbed over the 
The dirt is 
picked up by adsorption, so that the plas- 


soiled spot in one direction. 


tic sponge gets soiled and the soiled area 
has to be worked into the center of the 
for which 
this is intended are of the kind that will 
spot when wet with water. 


mass. Materials or surfaces 


This mass is 


just dry enough not to leave a spot but 


just wet enough to take up the soil. 
composition 


The 
shows it to be perfectly 
harmless to any material. The principle 
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is the same as the old method of dry- 
cleaning with French chalk. 


Wood Putty 


As a convenience for mending furniture, 
picture frames, and filling holes and 
cracks in all kinds of woodwork, wood 
putty has been developed. The grand- 
father of these products was a mixture of 
lacquer and wood flour. An example of 
present-day formulation is about 20 per 
cent of wood flour, 15 of synthetic resins, 
55 of methyl acetone, and 10 of silica. 
The wood flour forms the base of the 
composition after it has set, the silica 
adds hardness to this, the resins serve as 
binding agent, and the methyl acetone as 
dispersing agent for the resins. A small 
amount of this is applied at a time, in 
order to permit the solvent to evaporate. 
As many layers as may be needed are 
applied successively. When dry, the ma- 
terial is hard and can be treated the same 
as the wood itself. 

Another paste product based on wood 
flour but quite different otherwise con- 
tains about 17 per cent of wood flour, 25 
of powdered chalk, 10 of magnesium 
oxide, 35 of sodium silicate solution, 3 of 
silica and the rest water. The wood flour, 
chalk, magnesia, and silica form the sub- 
stance of the material after setting, the 
sodium silicate acts as binder. 
uct can be 


This prod- 
water in the 
The can should be kept 
tightly covered when not in use. 

To apply these materials successfully, 
the surface on which they are used should 
be clean and free from grease to start 
with, 


softened with 
can if necessary. 


After drying, the repair material is 
usually light in color and may need to be 
stained to match the finished wood, in 
which case it is shellacked, then stained. 


Crack Fillers 


Products somewhat similar in purpose 
to wood putty, but quite different in ap- 
pearance and in composition, are the crack 
fillers based on Plaster of Paris. These 
also are sometimes recommended for the 
repair of broken furniture, filling dents 
and holes in wood, but are really more 
suitable for filling in the cracks between 
bathroom bricks, the crack that 
sometimes develops between the bath tub 


tiles, 


and the wall, and in similar places where 
a household putty is of service. These 
products are powders, packed either in 
tin cans or in the cheaper cardboard 
containers. 

One formula aims at a combination of 
wood putty and crack filler, since it con- 
tains about 3 per cent of wood fiber, 93 
of Plaster of Paris, and 4 of partially 


dextrinized starch. Three parts of the 


powder are mixed with one part of water, 
the paste applied and allowed to set. 
Paris is 


Plaster of and 


hardens very quickly, so that the starch 


self-setting 
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is added to slow down the setting process, 
so that the user has time to work the 
mass into the space to be filled before it 
hardens. 

A simple crack filler is composed 
largely of Plaster of Paris, with 1-2 per 
cent of iron oxide present to give a pink 
color, and 1-2 per cent of dextrin present 
to retard setting. A somewhat similar 
formula consists of 80 per cent of Plaster 
of Paris, 10-12 per cent of pumice to give 
hardness, and 8-10 per cent of dextrin to 
retard setting. These powders also re- 
quire about 1 part of water to 3 parts of 
powder to give a putty easy to work. 
When dry, the surface can be smoothed 
with sandpaper or steel wool. These 
products, similar in composition to ordi- 
nary wall plaster, consist largely of Plas- 
ter of Paris, which may cost around 2 
cents a pound. Special products sell for 
15 cents a pound, in one case, packed in 
pasteboard,—and 30 cents a pound in an- 
other, packed in a tin can. 


Packaging in General 


housewives and home-owners 
unfamiliar with a number of 
such as those discussed, but 
might be glad to buy them if they knew 
they existed. For this reason packaging, 
and more especially labelling, is impor- 
tant, as these products may have to sell 
themselves after being placed on the store 
counter. A name, prominently displayed 
on the label, which explains by itself what 
the product will do, may catch the eye 
and arouse interest and curiosity. The 
name should not imply anything that the 
product is not, or that it cannot do. 
Some of the successful products on the 
market use simply ‘‘So-and-So’s Crack 
Filler,’ “Such and Such Wallpaper 
Cleaner,” “Blank Toilet Bowl Cleaner,” 
while others are a little more subtle and 
work out a name that implies the purpose. 
Whether straight out-and-out, or partially 
concealed, the best names carry a message. 


Many 
may be 
products 


When products are new to the user, 
small sizes appeal: (1) because of corre- 
spondingly low cost, (2) because the pur- 
chaser may have doubt as to 
whether it will do all that it claims to, 
and (3) because the purchaser may need 
only a small amount and might be afraid 
that a large excess would deteriorate be- 
fore it could be used up. 


some 


Labels should be descriptive and infor- 
mative as well as attractive. They should 
tell exactly how the product is to be used. 
Since that helps both the producer and 
the user, if the user follows directions 
and gets the desired results, he is satis- 
fied with his purchase, if he does things 
While 
it is of advantage to list the numerous 
applications that a product may have, this 
should not be carried too far. 


all wrong, he blames the product. 


Salesman- 
ship should be compounded of good sense 
as well as enthusiasm. 
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Ninth Annual Convention of National Pest Control Association Set 
for San Francisco, Oct. 27, 28, 29—New Zoned Soap is Intro- 
duced—New Process Fireproofs Wood—NOPCO Plans New 
West Coast Plant—Automatic Feeder for Wash Compound 


INTH annual convention of the 
National Pest Control Associa- 
tion has been scheduled for the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
Oct. 27, 28, 29, V. H. Montgomery, chair- 
man of the booth exhibits and advertising 
comnuittee, announced recently. Pest con- 
trol operators, exterminators, fumigators, 
termite control operators, contractors, and 
entomologists from all sections of the 
U. S. and Canada are expected to attend. 
Choice of California as the locale for 
the 1941 convention is an important one, 
Mr. Montgomery pointed out. “California 
alone has over 450 licensed pest control 
operators,” he said. “Keep in mind also 
that chemical sales in California for pest 
control purposes probably 
other state in the U. S.” 
Booth exhibit space is available and 
special arrangements are being made that 
will assure all exhibitors and advertisers 
full attention to their products, ideas and 
methods, by all members and allied indus- 
tries who attend the convention. An 
official program also has been designed 
and space allotted for advertising. 
Committee expects this to be the most 
successful convention that the National 
Pest Control Association has ever held. 


exceed any 


Nopco to Build New West Coast 
Plant at Richmond, Cal. 

A new manufacturing plant for the pro- 
duction of vitamin-fortified oils and other 
vitamin products used for poultry and 
animal feeding and vitamin concentrates 
for the food and pharmaceutical industries 
is to be erected in Richmond, Cal. by the 
National Oil Products Co., 
N.. J. 

It is that plant facilities 
eventually will be expanded to include 
production of chemicals for 


Harrison, 
expected 


such west 
coast industries as petroleum, pulp and 
. paper, metal workings, textiles, cement, 
paint and varnish, leather, plastics and 
cosmetics. 
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The new location, on the San Francisco 
Bay, will enable Nopco better to serve its 
customers in the Pacific and Mountain 
States, and ultimately other states west 
of the Mississippi River. . Shipment of 
products will continue from Nopco’s East- 
ern plants at Harrison, N. J., Cedartown, 
Georgia and Chicago, Illinois, until each 
product manufactured at the new plant is 
available in volume for shipment to 
western customers. 





Nopco also has- the following well- 
known subsidiaries already operating in 
this area: Galen Company, Inc., Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers, Berkeley, Cal. 
—producers of “Galen ‘B’,” widely used 
Vitamin B Complex Liquid, and the Vitab 
Corp., Emeryville, Cal., manufacturers of 
“Vitab Rice Bran Concentrate.” 

All production units built by Ncpco will 
also include laboratories staffed by com- 
petent personnel for technical research 
and control. 


Soap by Zones 

Zoned Soap Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has introduced a new soap based on 
a central formula in different grades to 
fit varying water conditions of the coun- 
try. The soaps carry zone numbers 
specifying the sections of the country for 
which they are made. Soap is said to 
eliminate the need for water softeners. 


New Process Fireproofs Wood 

A new process for chemically fire- 
proofing and _ preserving wood and 
destroying termites has been introduced 
by the Kemkote Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Known as Kemkote, the chemical is being 
marketed as making wood and _ shingle 
roofs fire-resistant and as destroying ter- 
mites but preserving the wood. 








Automatic Feeder for Dishwashing Compound 





Above is the new automatic feeding device (improved model) used with 
dishwashing compound briquets of Mafos, Mathieson Alkali Works product. 
Feeder has stainless steel container and is easily attached to any dishwashing 


machine. 


With this system, it is said, strength of wash water is kept con- 


stant, necessity of making up stock solutions is eliminated and there is no 


clogging due to crystallized salts. 
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HE edicts that pour out of Wash- 
ington as emergency regulations 
have pushed the chemical industry 

against a double-edged sword. One sharp 
side is that of excessive government reg- 
ulation, bearing the threat of permanent 
curbs on business freedom as we have 
known it up to now. 

That confronts every industry. 

The other, more 
pertinent and there- 
fore more pressing, 
involves a scarcity 
of materials, a 
growing shortage of 
labor, dwindling 
supplies of many 
chemicals, and no 
immediate prospect 
of relief. 

National defense 
measures are not 
unknown in our 
history. In the last 
war, the country 
cheerfully pooled and virtually socialized 
its resources, with businessmen unstint- 
ingly accepting the hardships thus brought 
to their individual industries. 

At that time there was no pessimism 
about the future. Government and indus- 
try alike recognized that’ extraordinary 
steps were taken-to meet an extraordinary 
situation. Both recognized that when the 
situation eased, the freedom of peacetime 
would return. 

A different set of facts are present in 
the current war-emergency. They are 
brought into being mainly by the number 
of authoritative government officials who 
see in the emergency a chance to imprint 
their theories upon business for all time. 


Mack Williams 


They are the planners who cause appre- 
hension about the post-war future. There 
is considerable reason to doubt, at this 
time, that American business will revert 
to the pre-1939 normal after this war. 

Government competition with private 
industry, distinctly aside from government 
regulation of industry, can be expected to 
grow throughout the emergency. Some 
government ventures are necessary. Pow- 
der plants, for example, are dangerous in- 
vestments when launched by private 
capital. There is only a limited market 
for ordnance in peacetime. 
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MACK H. WILLIAMS 


The danger in the wholesale expansion 
of government enterprise lies in the fact 
that an aggressive and vigorous New Deal 
faction is loath to tear them down when 
the war ends. The theory here is that 
they will be valuable for different pur- 
poses—as yardsticks to measure private 
industry’s performances, or as rate re- 
ducers. 

Not discussed, but inherent in the minds 
of this group's members, is the thought 
that the nation would benefit if major 
sources of supply were owned by con- 
sumers and farmers either as “co-ops” 
or.as outright government entities. 

That is the general difficulty that the 
chemical industry, like all others, faces. 

The problems peculiar to this classifica- 
tion of producers, merchandisers, users 
and technicians are more tangible. 

Most spectacular.is the shortage of 
materials. Although, consumer income is 
swelling and seeking an outlet, some 
chemical products are more or less barred 
from sale to civilians and others will be 
soon. The chemical situation, says Donald 
M. Nelson, OPM director of, purchases, 
“is tight and is going to get tighter.” 

Priorities officials are already at work 
to make chemicals, as a class, the next 
group of important materials under pri- 
ority controls. Rationing regulations were 
first imposed on metals, and virtually 
every metal save a few of limited use are 
subject to preference ratings or outright 
priorities. 

The difficulties that preferences impose 
upon producers have been sharply pointed 
up in recent weeks. 

The main defect in the system appears 
to be a willingness to give out preference 
ratings with a free hand to industrial con- 
sumers engaged in defense work. When 
OPM decrees that a consumer must show 
a preference certificate to obtain supplies 
it is no indication that the competition for 
the supplies has been cut down, or that 
the lot of the producer is easier. 

What has happened, in effect, is that 
the clamour continues, except that the 
would-be purchasers all flourish prefer- 
ence ratings. The ratings have not been 
issued with discrimination, and when this 
is not done the purpose of the priorities 
is not achieved. 

Chlorine, borax and calcium-silicon rep- 
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resented the Priority -Division’s early 
steps in placing chemicals under full con- 
trol. After Priorities Director E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., acted on chlorine, the 
Office of Price Administration and Civ- 
ilian Supply stepped in to allocate supplies 
of chlorine among what it considered the 
more important public services and 
industries. 

The Priorities Division, unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt more sharply defines the 
duties of OPM and OPACS in an execu- 
tive order, will in the future continue to 
be the agency through which priority 
regulations will come forth, OPACS will 
then appear on the scene, designating the 
uses to which the rationed commodity can 
be put. The Priorities Division will then 
take up the task by issuing preference 
ratings to the firms in industries selected 
by OPACS. 

Ranking over all is the requirement of 
the Army and Navy and other military 
units. 

Officials here expect, when chemicals 
are brought under priorities, a ruling that 
will require producers to fill all defense 
orders first. It will also stipulate, it is 
said here, that when defense and non- 
defense orders come in, the defense de- 
livery must be made, while the non-defense 
delivery can be made only if sufficient 
stocks remain on hand. 

This provision will go a long way to 
remedy the current priorities system’s 
shortcomings. 

An ammonium nitrate plant will be 
located at Baxter Springs, Kansas, ac- 
cording to a War Department announce- 
ment. The $17,700,000 plant will manu- 
facture ammonium nitrate to be used at 
shell loading plants in conjunction with 
other explosives in the filling of large 
shells and bombs. 

The plant, to be known as the Jayhawk 
Ordnance Works, will be government 
owned and operated by an agent. 


U. S. vs. Monopoly 


Magnesite, long the subject of allega- 
tions that it was subject to world-wide 
monopoly, has had the bottleneck elimin- 
ated which caused a_ shortage. The 
Department of Justice has reported that 
four corporations and seven individuals 
named failed to contest charges of viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust Act and 
submitted to fines totaling $76,500. 

Nineteen lime-producing companies in 
the South have been ordered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to cease engaging 
in “a combination or conspiracy to main- 
tain a delivered price system.” According 
to the FTC the 19 concerns produce most 
of the agricultural, structural and chem- 
ical lime produced in the Southeast and 
they have formed an agreement for “re- 
straining, monopolizing and eliminating 
competition.” 
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KOGYO KAGAKU ZASSI (Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry), 
Japan, Supplemental Binding, vol. 44, No. 
1. January 1941, pp. 29-30. On the reduc- 
tion of fatty acid amides under high pres- 
sure (II). Sei-ichi Ueno and Shin-ichiro 
Takase (In German) pp. 30-32. A new 
method for the determination of a small 
quantity of chlorine by iodometry. Siz6 
Hirano (In English) pp. 32-33. Indica- 
tors for the determination of combined 
nitrogen in iron and steel. ShizO Hirano 
(In English) pp. 33-38. On benzene syn- 
thesis from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
at normal pressure (LIV). Influence on 
the iron catalyst of the carbon dioxide in 
the starting gases. Yosio Murata and 
TetuzO Yamada (In German) p. 39. 
Studies on Japanese grass peat (III-IV). 
K. Kobayashi, S. Murai, J. Arichi and K. 
Furuya (In English) pp. 40-41. Studies 
on the industrial uses of cane sugar (II). 
The influences of temperature and the 
amount of acetic anhydride upon the 
acetylation of sucrose with pyridine as 
catalyser. Masataka Amagasa and Hitosi 
Tobisima (In English) pp. 41-43. Prep- 
aration of 1.3-butylene glycol from aldol 
by high pressure hydrogenation (I-II) 
(In English) No. 2, February, pp. 45-47. 
Formation of propylene by dehydrogena- 
tion of propane. Matake Kurokawa and 
Yutaka Takenaka (In English) pp. 47-50. 
Studies of rubber vulcanization accelera- 
tors (XII), Rational combination of acet- 
aldehyde-aniline with tetramethyl-thiuram- 
disulfide. Y. Kawaoka (In English) pp. 
51-52. Studies on the industrial uses of 
cane sugar (III). Some properties of 
sucrose octaacetate and its industrial ap- 
plication. Masataka Amagasa and Ryuzi 
Kinosita (In English) pp. 52-55. On the 
spinning of acetate rayon fibres (I-III). 
On the direct 
Tunao Araki and Sueo 
German) pp. 55-56. Synthetic materials 
(IV). Synthesis of m-di-8-phenylethyl- 
benzene, and its relation to the carcino- 
Keiiti Sisido- (In 
Studies on phenol- 
formaldehyde resins (IX). Catalytic ac- 
tion of ammonia observed by the increase 
in viscosity of the reaction mixture. S. 


wet-spinning process. 


Tadenuma (In 


genic hydrocarbons. 
German) pp. 57-58. 
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Tsuruta (In English) pp. 58-59. On the 
reduction of fatty acid amides under high 
pressure (III) the reduction of anilides. 
Sei-ichi Ueno, Shin-ichiro 
Yasuhiro Tajima 


Takase and 
(In German) p. 59. 
On softening agents for textile materials 
(I). Sei-ichi Ueno (In English) pp. 
60-61. Studies of methacrylate resins 
(III) Polymerisation of methyl macrylate 
in benzene and acetone. R. Inoue (In 
English) pp. 62-64. Studies on gelation 
of Tung oil (XIV) Effect of sulfur and 
selenium. Monzi Tatimori (In English) 
pp. 64-66. Preparation of butadiene from 
1.3-butylene glycol by dehydration in va- 
pour phase (I-II) Hirosi Nagai (In 
English) p. 67. Studies on the moisture 
content of tobacco (I) Determination of 
moisture content of tobacco. Saburo 
Kamei and Soitiro Suzuki (In English) 
p. 68. A new electrolytic method for the 
determination of indium. S. Yatagawa 
(In English) pp. 68-72. Studies on the 
disposal of industrial wastes (I-III) 
Saburo Shibata (In English) (Includes 
material on the anaerobic digestion of 
activated sludge derived from soybean 
protein waste, and in the distillation of 
digested sludge thereby obtained) pp. 73- 
74. Studies on the bleaching of Japan 
wax (XI) Iwao Sakuma, Iso Momose 
and Saitoku Rai (In English) pp. 74-76. 
On calcium sulfate in sea water as an 
element of boiler incrustation. Yasuo 
Matuno, Taketo Koganemaru and Ryosa- 
buro Hara (In English). 

PROM. ORG. KHIM. (Ind. Org. 
Chem., USSR) (1940) VII, No. 12, P. 
654-62. Polyvinyl Chloride Resins. Sev- 
eral articles by Losev, Surov and Borisov, 
and Pavlovitch, respectively are devoted to 
various phases of this industry. <A brief 
history of these resins is followed by a 
description of their characteristics and 
properties, and methods for their produc- 
tion by photo-polymerization and thermo- 
polymerization.. The descriptions are ac- 
companied by tables which contain data 
on experiments conducted under varying 
conditions. One of the articles gives 
methods of production in detail, including : 
production of vinyl chloride by hydrolysis 
of dichlorethane, using alcohol alkali; 
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production of vinyl chloride by pyrolysis 
of dichlorethane; production of vinyl 
chloride from acetylene, using hydrogen 
chloride; polymerization of vinyl chloride 
by the emulsion method; polymerization 
of vinyl chloride in a methanol or ethanol 
medium; polymerization of vinyl chloride 
in acetone or dichlorethane; photopoly- 
merization of vinyl chloride by means of 
ultraviolet rays. 

A final article deals with the develop- 
ment of the polyvinyl chloride resin indus- 
try, and discusses various industrial 
problems and technical aspects of poly- 
merization methods. 


CHEMIKER ZEITUNG, Jahrg. 64. No. 
39-40, 187-189 (1940). 

In connection with the raw material 
shortage in Germany contains an article 
by Edmund R. Thews on the utilization of 
the residues and waste products of lead 
storage battery manufacture, while in the 
same journal, No. 41-42, 195-197, B. A. 
Matthias contributes a review of German 
chemical factory practice in the use of 
conveyors for solid chemicals. In the 
same issue of this journal, 196-197 there 
is an anonymous article on the production 
of insoluble maleic acid resins, which re- 
fers in part to American Cyanamid Com- 
pany practice as exemplified in an article 
in Ind. and Eng. Chem. 31, 1512-1516. 
Issue Nos. 43-44 and 45-46 of Chemiker 
Zeitung, 201-206, 216 contains an article 
by Nikolaus Mayer on the technical pro- 
duction of lubricating oils, including syn- 
thetic lubricants, while issue No. 45-46 
also has a leading article by F. Muhlert 
on the production and uses of hydrogen. 
Especial emphasis is placed on war time 
requirements 


Industry’s Bookshelf 
(Continued from Page 176) 


quantity elements such as_ zine, 
boron, iron, manganese and copper. 
For some reason not given, chlorine 
has been omitted from the list of 
major-quantity elements. In order, 
follow chapters on tobacco; corn, and 
the small grains—wheat, oats, barley 
and rye; Irish potatoes; cotton; truck 
crops; apples, peaches, and strawber- 


ries; legumes; and finally citrus 
fruits. 
Each chapter is well illustrated 


with half-tones, and at the end there 
is a series of colored photographs. 
that are representative of typical 
hunger conditions. There is also a 
good working bibliography of ref- 
erences to the original literature. 

It is to be hoped, as has been ex- 
pressed by the Editor in his foreword, 
that this book will serve to stimulate 
researches into the relationships that 
plant nutrition bears to nutritional 
disorders and disturbances of human 


beings. L. M. Aycock 
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U. 8S. Industry Moves Forward 


Above, top photo shows new turnable conveyor belt built 
by B. F. Goodrich now in operation in one of the largest 
coke plants in the U. S.. New belt has double cover thick- 
ness over areas of greatest wear. Below that, photo shows 
one of the new welded tank cars in which rubber linings 
are being placed by B. F. Goodrich. Right, the older type 
riveted car in which the lining had to be formed over each 
rivet head. New process reduces cost of rubber linings 
of ears used by chemical and allied industries. 


Above, workmen watching start of flow of 
virgin aluminum at new Reynolds Metals Co. 
plant, Listerhill, Ala. First production ap- 
peared less than six months from start of 
construction. Company’s two plants expect 
to produce more than 100,000,000 pounds 
each year. 


Left, first electric furnace was installed and in actual operation at 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. addition July 1, 100 days after the 
ground for construction had been broken. Building is nearing 
completion. Above, new B. F. Goodrich Co. plant for the manu- 
facture of Koroseal synthetic material now under construction in 
Louisville, Ky. 





ALCOA Expands Production 


Aluminum Company of America has undertaken a $200,000,000 
expansion program to supply defense industries with aluminum 
ingot and fabricated products. Entirely self-financed, the two- 
year project will more than double its production built up over 
50 years of operation. These photos show some of the expansion 
activities. Left, the site near Vancouver, Wash., chosen for an 

¢ aluminum plant. Below, two scenes of the new plant, five and 
15 months after the cow pasture had been built over. Five metal 
producing units are in operation with a production of 150,000,- 
000 pounds a year scheduled. 


or 


Aug. 22, 1940, five months later May 29. 1941 all units in operation, 





% 


(1) Lafayette, Ind., plant making aluminum 
tubing for defense. (2) Same plant showing 
some of the 413% increase in building area. 
(3) Los Angeles plant of ALCOA showing 
production of forgings for defense working 
at 350% increased capacity. (4) Airview o! 
Vernon works of ALCOA (Los Angeles) e>- 
panded 455%. Diagram shows expansion. (5) 
New extrusion mill at Vernon works o! 
ALCOA which will soon reach a capacity o! 
more than a million pounds of extruded 
shapes a month. 
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*Licensed under Coleman et al 


Patents Nos. 2,158,959 and 2,158,960 


The properties of the above ether-alcohols and cycloaliphatic alcohols indicate their possible use 
in applications where high boiling solvents or plasticizers are required, such as in surface coatings 
materials and molding compositions. They can also serve as raw materials for synthesis of esters 
and other higher boiling derivatives that offer interesting possibilities in similar applications 
where still lower vapor pressure is an essential property. 

Procedures for manufacturing these alcohols have been developed in pilot plant operations and 
commercial scale production can be started within a reasonably short time after the demand warrants. 

These and many other compounds are described in the 12th edition of ‘Sharples Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals”, a copy of which will be sent on request. 
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Employees of U. 8S. Steel Subsidiaries 
Undergoing Training for Skilled Jobs 


15,000 employees of U. S. Steel subsidiaries are now undergoing intensive train- 
ing for skilled jobs to meet pressing defense program requirements. Training 
is of two kinds—that of fitting a man for the next higher job and that required 
to equip a man to handle a special defense operation. Here are some photos of 
the men at work. 


Above, patternmaker is explaining blue- 
print reading to apprentice in a Pacific 
Coast training room of the Columbia 
Steel Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 


Above, while instructor looks on, this apprentice 
machinist gets some firsthand pointers in the training 
program of the National Tube Co. U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. 


Left, apprentice gets some practical experience 
undercutting a generator commutator at the Gary, 
Ind.. sheet and tin mill of Carnegie-Ilinois Steel. 
Below that, training instructor is supervising a 
class of welders at Ambridge, Pa., plant of Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. Directly below, apprentice 1s 
shown how to lay brick properly in a soaking 
pit floor at Birmingham, Ala., plant of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 





































































MARK THESE TRADE MARKS 


When Buying Active Carbon, Fatty 
Acids, Precipitated Chalk 





NUCHAR—In the treatment of many chemicals and pharmaceuticals, the use of NUCHAR Active Car- 
bon has made the products more marketable and lowered the manufacturing costs. This use of NUCHAR 
has extended to all branches of the Chemical Industry as indicated by the following examples: inorganics 
such as Ammonium Chloride; alkaloids such as Quinine, Caffeine; medicinals such as Salycilates; spe- 
cifics such as Arsphenamine; photographics such as Hydroquinone; plasticizers such as Tricresyl 
Phosphates; dye intermediates such as Sulfanilic Acid. 





LIQRO (Crude Tall Oil) is used in the manufacture of low priced Soaps and Soap Products, Asphalt Emulsions, 
Cutting Oils, Flotation Reagents, Pitches, Animal Dips and many other products where a low cost, efficient base 
is required. 


Physical Data: STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
Specific Gravity 60° F./60° F . 0.96-0.98 
Pour point Not over 45 
Viscosity: Saybolt Universal at 100° F.—Seconds 800-900 
at 210° F—Seconds 110-130 
Flash Point 350-370° F. 
Fire Point 110-430° F. 
Color Brown 
Moisture—less than 0.2% 
Chemical Data: 
Acid No. 150-160 
Saponification Number 160-170 
Rosin Acids Number 76-82 
Iodine Number (WIJS) 150-180 
Ash—less than 0.3% 
Analysis: 
Fatty Acids 15-55% 
Rosin Acids (calculated as abietic) 10-45% 
Sterols—higher alcohols, ete. 6-10% 


INDUSOIL (Refined Tall Oil) is inexpensive and is used in place of Red Oil and other fatty acids in the manu- 
facture of Textile Oils and Soaps, Soluble Oils, Penetrating Oils, Drawing and Cutting Oils, Grease, Polishes, and 


Paint Oils. 


Physical Data: STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
Specific Gravity 60° F./60° F. eat 0.96-0.98 
Viscosity: Saybolt Universal at 100° F.—Seconds 300-400 
at 210° F.—Seconds 50-70 
Flash Point 350-380° F. 
Fire Point 110-430° F, 
Color—Lovibond using half column 
Yellow—not more than 70 
Red—not more than A() 
Moisture—less than 0.1% 
Chemical Data: 
Acid No. ; ; ae 170-180 
Saponification No. 170-185 
Rosin Acids No. 60-67 
Ash—less than 0.1% 
Analysis: 
Fatty Acids 55-60% 
Rosin Acids (ealeulated as abietic) 34-38% 
Sterols—Higher alcohols, ete. 6-10% 


SNOW TOP—If you are manufacturing a product in which Caleium Carbonate is part of your formula, you may 
find in SNOW TOP Precipitated Chalk a means of improving your product because of its: Uniformity, Color, 
Purity, Cleanliness, Physical Character, Freedom from Grit, Absorptive Properties and Binding Power. 


SPECIFICATION RANGES FOR SNOW TOP 









Grade Rattle Flow 2-hour Final Packing Density 
ee ce ee ee a/ce Ibs. ft.’ % 
Super Light 30-45 10-60 90-58 70-50 0.300-.400 18.7-25.0 
Light 23-26 27-32 50-40 40-35 0.475-.550 29.6- 34.3 
Medium 17-23 19-27 10-25 35-24 0.550-.675 34.3-42.] 
Heavy 15-17 15-19 25-20 24-19 0.675-.800 42.1-49.9 


Extra Heavy 11-15 11-15 20-15 19-15 





0.800-.950 





4$9.9-59.3 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


WEST V PULP PAPER COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE a a heuer DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 844 LEADER BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Realistic’ sums up the hard-headed, 
brass-tacks approach of Diamond Re- 
search Engineers toward making our 
products of greatest value to you. 
Their job is the very practical as- 
signment of constantly perfecting 
Diamond Alkalies from the user's 
standpoint. 

To do this, they obviously must 
know all there is to know about 
Alkalies, as well as a great deal 
about the industrial processes for 
which they are used. 


And they go even further; for 


phe fo? 


a 
tome pee 


example, they study laundering in 
perfecting Alkalies for textile manu- 
facturing; they study biscuit baking 
to make better Soda for the milling 
industry; they study pulp manufac- 
ture to develop the exact kind of 
Soda Ash and other products that 
will make better paper. And these 
are just three of many similar Dia- 
mond research investigations. 


You can put this very able group 
of Practical Scientists on your staffi— 
without adding them to your payroll 
—by specifying DIAMOND ALKALIEs! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., AND EVERYWHERE 
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GOVERNMENT 


Chlorine Priorities 


TRATEGIC metals on the govern- 

ment priority list moved over July 
28 to make room for the growing 
list of chemicals as the Office of Produc- 
tion Management’s priorities division im- 
posed full mandatory regulations upon 
chlorine. The move seemed to foreshadow 
that chemicals will be the next major 
group of strategic materials to be placed 
under priority control. The list now in- 
cludes borax and boric acid (order 
extended to Aug. 30), polyvinyl chloride 
and chlorine, all of which are governed 
by industry-wide preference orders. 

Early this month detailed orders were 
issued on formaldehyde. 

Three days later the Civilian Allocation 
Division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply announced the 
allocation of supplies of chlorine to take 
care of requirements in water purification, 
sewage treatment, sanitation, refrigerant 
gases for existing equipment, slime control 
in industrial plants, preparation of prod- 
ucts for medicinal use and preservation 
and processing of food products. 

Under the order, defense orders must 
be filled ahead of non-defense and pro- 





ducers must accept defense orders in pre- 
ference to all non-defense ones. It is not 
expected that the volume of defense 
orders will be greatly increased right 
away. Manufacturers are free to make 
other deliveries if they have sufficient 
capacity to do so after meeting defense 
orders. Defense orders which do not bear 
a higher preference rating are assigned a 
rating of A-10; thus placing them ahead 
of orders bearing a lower rating or no 
ratings. 

Annual production of chlorine is over 
700,000 tons. This is ample for defense 
needs. At present from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the producers’ output is believed to be 
going into defense orders. 

Principal military uses for chlorine 
include bleaching cotton linters for smoke- 
less powder, and in the chemical warfare 
area, including the production of gases 
and smoke screen materials. Principal 
civilian uses, in the chemical industry, are 
for bleaching paper, for the production of 
dry-cleaning materials, antifreeze com- 
pounds, and premium gasolines. About 
25 per cent of the production has been 
used recently for bleaching paper, and this 
use is now being restricted voluntarily by 
the industry. 

In general, chlorine is not essential for 
the production of paper, but it is necessary 
for the bleaching of the paper produced. 
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It is expected that certain paper products 
will be more affected than others. Re- 
strictions in the amount of chlorine for 
bleaching will affect the coloring of writ- 
ing papers, gloss and other papers for 
magazines, and high grade paper for 
books. Newsprint will be unaffected. 

The first horizontal cut of 10 per cent 
accepted by the paper industry will result 
in a difference of approximately five per 
cent in paper shadings. Studies are now 
being made toward further possible reduc- 
tions. It is expected that certain civilian 
uses of chlorine will be exempted from 
restrictions. 

Chlorine has been under export control. 
During 1939 shipments amounted to 
12,000,749 pounds. In 1940 they were cut 
to 10,010,610 pounds. 


Aluminum Production 

Five companies probably will manage 
the government’s seven aluminum plants 
according to a recent recommendation of 
the Office of Production Management to 
the War Department. The plant will 
increase the annual capacity of the indus- 
try by 600,000,000 pounds. 

Companies named were: Aluminum 
Company of America which will manage 
three plants and operate another for the 
production of alumina; Union Carbide 
and Carbon Co.; Reynolds Metals Co.; 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Co., Olin 


| COMPANIES 


Story of Pasteur 
Louis Pasteur is the subject of the lead- 
ing article in the August number of 
Priorities, published by Prior Chemical 
Corp. 


New Pumice Corporation 
Barnsdall Tripoli Corp., Seneca, Mo., 
recently sold its Pumice Division to the 


NEWS OF THE MONTE 


newly-organized Pumice Corp. of Amer- 
ica. New company is owned by McAleer 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, and Whit- 
taker, Clark & Daniels, N. Y. City. 
Clarence Clark of the latter company is 
president. 


Changes Name 

Golwynne Magnesite & Magnesia Corp., 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City, has 
changed its name to Golwynne Chemicals 
Corp. Henry A. Golwynne continues as 
president of the corporation. 

Company will continue to specialize in 
calcined magnesia and magnesite but is 
expanding its business into the general 
line of chemicals. Operations will also 
be widened in the import and export 
fields. 


New Company 
A new company for the reclaiming of 
waste solvents and manufacture of special- 
ties and chemicals on contract, the Allen 
E. Rogers Corp., Atlas Terminal, Glen- 
dale, L. I., has been formed. 


New Solvay Department 

Solvay Process Co., manufacturer of 
alkalies and nitrogen products, recently 
established a separate Product Develop- 
ment Section with W. E. Blair, manager 
and D. H. Ross, assistant manager. 
Headquarters of the new section will be 
at 40 Rector Street, N. Y. City. 


Powder Production Up 

Production of smokeless powder by 
Hercules Powder Co. is now 10 times that 
of a year ago. At this rate of production, 
the company is on or ahead of schedule 
with each of its various national defense 
construction and operating contracts. 

When the additional facilities now 
under construction are completed in late 
summer or early autumn, the company’s 
smokeless powder production capacity will 
have doubled again. 


New Metal & Thermit Research Laboratory 


A 
Construction began July 1 on a new research laboratory for the Metal & Thermit Corp., N. Y 
City, at Woodbridge, N. J. Above is architect’s drawing. Research activities of the corpora- 
tion are under the direction of Dr. Lincoln T. Work. 
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Higgins Tees Off 


a | 





Charles A. Higgins, 
Powder Co., driving out the first ball at the 
recent opening of the second nine holes of 
the Hercules Country Club golf course, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 


president of Hercules 


In New Addresses 

New address of the Foxboro Co. in St. 
Louis., Mo., is Continental Building, 3615 
Olive St. E. B. Miller, for several years 
a member of the Chicago staff, is manager 
of the office and R. H. Hemfelt is assist- 
ant. E. R. Huckman, formerly manager at 
St. Louis has been transferred to the New 
York territory. 

Carlisle Chemical Works, manufacturers 
of emulsion bases and lubricating oils for 
the textile trade, recently moved the Cin- 
cinnati office from the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, O., to 510 Reading Road, 
Reading, O., their new quarters. 


PERSONNEL 


E. L. Luaces, chemical and patent 
consultant, has removed his office from 
New York to the Mutual Home Build- 
ing, Dayton, O., where he will be asso- 
ciated with Toulmin & Toulmin, patent 
lawyers, in the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of patent matters in the fields of 
chemistry and chemical engineering. 

E. J. O’Connor, manager of sales, 
general line, Continental Can Co., has 
announced changes and promotions in 
that division of the company. Changes 
are: G. E. DuCharme is appointed act- 
ing local sales manager of the Jersey 
City sales territory ...A. Agel is 
appointed his assistant... J. I. Donahue 
is appointed assistant local sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Baltimore 
... J. H. Bebee is appointed assistant 
local sales manager with headquarters 
at Wheeling...R. H. Cotter is 
‘appointed local sales manager with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.... 
W. B. Larkin is appointed local sales 
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manager with headquarters at White 
Fish Bay, Milwaukee... W. A. Rooney 
is appointed assistant local sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Tulsa, 
Okla. ...R. W. Franz is appointed 
assistant local sales manager with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 

J. Clarke Cassidy, for many years 
works manager of Niagara Alkali Co. 
and Electro Bleaching Gas Co., has 
been elected president of Niagara 
Alkali which now includes EBG.... 
E. D. Kingsley was elected chairman of 
the board and S. W. Jacobs and S. J. 
White continue as vice-presidents. 

Robert P. Resch, treasurer of the 
International Agricultural Corp., has 
been elected vice-president and treas- 
urer... F. B. Shay, mining engineer, 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, is in 
Cuba investigating manganese, chrome 
and other mineral deposits. 

George Wall Merck, Jr., son of 
George W. Merck, president of Merck 
& Co., Inc., in training at the U. S. 
Naval Station, San Diego, Cal., has 
been selected as the honor man of his 
company at that station. 

Dr. Albert B. Newman, for the past 
two years acting dean of the City Col- 
lege School of Technology, has been 
named dean.’ He is chairman of a 
national committee on selective service 
set up by the Institute of Chemical 
Engineers... Paul Linz, widely known 
in the non-ferrous metals industry, has 
been appointed commodity specialist in 
the price division of OPM. 

MajorA. J.P. Wilson, formerly onthe 
staff of Coverdale and Colpitts, con- 
sulting engineers, has been named chief 
of the manufacturing division, New 
York chemical warfare procurement 
district. 

John P. Coe, general manager, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rub- 
ber, has announced changes in organiz- 
ation... John E. Caskey, formerly fac- 
tory manager, has been appointed 
assistant general manager ... Arvid J. 
Anderson, who has been control man- 
ager, has been named general control 
manager . . . Robert E. Casey, pre- 
viously sales manager for rubber chem- 
icals and reclaim, is now general sales 
manager of the division . . . Philip E. 
Rice has been made factory manager. 
Other new appointments are: William 
F. Tuley, sales manager for rubber 
chemicals and reclaim; Donald L. 
McCollum, general superintendent; 
George A. Graham, chief engineer; and 
Raymond J. Frick, control manager. 

M. C. Whitaker, vice-president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., is again chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee for 
the 18th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries to be held in Grand Central 

Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 

Other members of the committee are: 
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Raymond F. Bacon, L. H. Baekeland, 
W. S. Landis, president, the Chemists’ 
Club; and Raymond R. Ridgway, pre- 
sident, the Electrochemical Society; J. 
V. N. Dorr, president, the Dorr Co.; 
Walter J. Murphy, Editor, “Chemical 
Industries’; H. E. Howe, Editor, 
“Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try”; William L. Evans, president, 
American Chemical Society; W. T. 
Read, Dean of Chemistry, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Charles F. Roth, manager of 
the Exposition; H. J. Schnell, General 
Manager, “Oil, Paint & Drug Re- 
porter”; E. K. Stevens, Associate Man- 
ager of the Exposition; W. D. Merrill, 
president, Salesmen’s Association of 
American Chemical Industry; R. Gor- 
don Walker, vice-president, Oliver 
United Filters, Inc., and E. R. Weid- 
lein, Director, Mellon Institute. 

H. Bennett, Crowley & Bennett, 
technical consultants, Chicago and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is leaving on August 
9th for Guatemala on a trip in connec- 
tion with the development of native 
process industries in Central America. 

C. B. Voldrich has been named a re- 
search engineer of the technical staff 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O., to assist in the program of 
welding research ... Richard B. Eng- 
dahl also has joined the research staft 
and has been assigned to the division of 
fuels research where he will assist in 
an investigation of the use of pulver- 
ized fuel for the firing of ceramic and 
metallurgical furnaces. 

Civilian Supply Allocation Division of 
OPACS has established a chemicals and 
drugs section under the direction of Dr. 
Donald B. Keyes, head of the chemical 
engineering division of the University 
of Illinois. 

Walter M. Clark has been appointed 


Heads Battelle Analysts 





Robert M. MacIntosh who has been appointed 
head of the division of analytical chemistry 
at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. 
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general manager of the Muralo Co. 
succeeding Dr. Carl Iddings who has 
resigned ... Lee H. Minor is now with 
the J. B. Ford Sales Co. technical 
service department with headquarters 


at Wyandotte, Mich. ... Carroll E. 
Mealey, N. Y. State Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, has been named 


Petroleum Products Conservator ... 
E. S. Pinkerton and A. T. Bradley, who 
had been connected with the Miller 
Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, 
have withdrawn from that organization 
to promote construction of a new fac- 
tory at Delta, Pa. 

E. A. deCampi, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the National Lead Co., 
retired July 31 and has been succeeded 
by Walter P. Carroll, formerly assistant 
manager. 

Richard Wells is on temporary leave 
from Freeport Sulphur Co., N. Y. City 
to serve on the staff of the Bureau of 
Clearance, Office of Production Man- 
agement... Edward B. Benjamin, pre- 
sident of the Bay Chemical Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, has been named one of 
63 members of the economic policy 
committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


OBITUARIES 


William Hall Campbell 
William Hall Campbell, 59, president 
of Garrigues, Stewart and Davies 
N. Y. City, died July 12. He had started 

as office boy with the firm in 1897. 


Emile Pfizer 

Emile Pfizer, 77, chairman of the board 
of Charles Pfizer & Co., N. Y. City, died 
July 19 at Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 
For 54 years he had been with the chem- 
ical manufacturing concern founded by 
his father. According to the terms of his 
will, Pfizer left $237,000 to 244 employees 
of his company. Amounts from $250 to 
$4,000 were left to some, few of whom he 
knew personally. Forty-four chemists 
and office employees each received amounts 


from $2,000 to $4,000 each. 
Theodore W. Sill 


Theodore W. Sill, assistant manager of 
sales of the Organic Chemicals Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., died July 17, 
at St. Louis after an illness of several 
months. He was 52. 


Robert C. Farrington 
Robert C. Farrington, 59, chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the Austin Co., engineers 
and builders, died at Fort Worth, Tex., 
July 15, following a heart attack. 


Meredith N. Bailey 
Meredith N. Bailey, long active in the 
gas industry and associated with the 
American Meter Co., died July 24 at his 
home in Royersford, Pa. He was 61. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Salesmen’s Outing 

Salesmen “not in the doghouse” are 
gathering Sept. 5, 6 and 7 for the 20th 
anniversary outing of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemical 
Industry at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware, Pa. The three-day session 
will include an informal get-together, a 
business meeting featuring an OPM 
speaker on “Priorities,” a symposium on 
“The Function of the Chemical Salesman 
During the Present Emergency,” and the 
final golf tournament of the season, 


History Committee Report 
Work of the History Committee, Inc., 
a non-profit organization to record the 


history of the American chemical indus- 
try, is well under way according to a 
recent report made by Williams Haynes, 
editor, to the executive committee and 
advisory council at Skytop, Pa. Through 
the work of three researchers over 3,500 
reference cards have been prepared, 
recording facts, figures, opinions etc., all 
dated, indexed by subject and with refer- 
ence to the source. It is expected that 
current literature, technical and commer- 
cial, for the period of World War I will 
be covered by the end of this year. 
Seventy-nine companies in the Ameri- 
can chemical industry are patrons of the 
committee and have contributed $27,675 
for its work. The committee has operated 
well within its budget without any serious 
sacrifice to the efficiency of the work. 
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Fatty Acids 











Manufacturers of 


DIBUTYL TARTRATE 


FATTY ACID ESTERS 
METHYL— ETHYL— PROPYL—BUTYL— 
OCTYL—LAURYL—ETC. 


STEARATE 
CAPRATE 
LAURATE 
MYRISTATE 
OLEATE 


SOYBEAN 
LINSEED 
RICINOLEATE 


Pure and self-emulsifying Mono, Di and Tri 
substituted Glycerine and Glycol Esters 


of 


Stearic, Capric, Lauric, Myristic, Oleic, 
Palmitic, Ricinoleic, Soybean and Linseed 


Also Esters of other Fatty Acids and Alcohols 


For Samples, Specifications or Suggested Formulae 
Write to 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Established 1921 
DELAWARE AVE. and MIFFLIN ST. 


DIACETINE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Junior Ch. E.’s Appoint 

To assist the officers of the Junior 
Chemical Engineers of New York City, 
the following committee appointments 
have been made for 1941-42: Program— 
William H. Healey of General Chemical 
Co. Membership—Robert L. Zapp of 
Columbia Carbon Co. Publicity—Albert 
K. Ackoff of Westvaco Chlorine Prods. 
Banquet—Richard de Wolfe of M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 


Golden Anniversary 
Cleveland Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association is celebrating its golden anni- 
versary with an all-day outing and eve- 
ning party, September 12. Acacia Coun- 
try Club has been engaged for the occa- 
sion, 


Exhibit for Defense 

Exhibitors at the 18th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries to be held at Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 1 to 6 
are being urged to plan their exhibits to 
boost the national defense program. 
Among the suggestions are: install oper- 
ating displays of equipment to show how 


it is producing faster, and eliminating 
bottlenecks ; show what is being produced 
for national defense; make available best 
engineers and research men to discuss 
customers’ problems at the exposition. 


CONSTRUCTION 


What’s New Everywhere 

Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is beginning construction of a new 
synthetic phenol plant to produce phenol 
by an entirely new process developed by 
its research department. 

Sparkler Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of quality filtering equip- 
ment, is expanding production facilities 
in new larger quarters in its new factory 
at Mundelein, Ill., The new set-up gives 
the company a production area twice that 
of the former plant. 

A fourth major building expansion pro- 
gram in recent years is under way at 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 
where a 160,000-dollar addition to the 
process metallurgy laboratory building is 
under construction. Additional space de- 
mands of enlarged research programs 





HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX 


145/150° F. Amp. 
160/165° F. Amp. 


FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


DISTRIBUTORS 








PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 


INC. 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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concerned with the study of chemical and 
metallurgical processes on a pilot-plant 
scale will be provided for when the new 
structure is completed. 

Huntsville, Ala., was chosen recently by 
the War Department as the site of a 
$35,000,000 chemical warfare service plant 
and a $6,000,000 ordnance plant. Chem- 
ical warfare plant will prepare, mix and 
load chemicals into shells. The ordnance 
plant will be adjacent to it. 

Work is progressing on the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant construction for Philadel- 
phia Quartz Co. which is intended to 
produce sodium silicate from some of the 
state’s large silica sand deposits. Soda 
ash also will be produced. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
organized the Lone Star Defense Corp. 
for the immediate construction and oper- 
ation of a $35,000,000 government ord- 
nance plant to be established near Tex- 
arkana, Tex. 

Naugautuck Chemical Division of U. S. 
Rubber Co. has joined with Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., in the establishment of 
a new Canadian corporation to be known 
as Naugatuck Chemicals, Ltd. New plant 
at Elmira, Ont., will produce aniline oil, 
accelerators, anti-oxidants and other chem- 
icals vital to the Canadian rubber industry. 

Hercules Powder Co. has taken over the 
Mansfield and Braintree (Mass.) plants 
of John D. Lewis, Inc., for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic resins. The Lewis com- 
pany will continue with the manufacture 
*%f{ textile chemicals. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. is building a 
new $40,000 power plant at its Springfield, 
Mass., location. 

Carbide and Carbott Chemicals Corp. 
has purchased land near Charleston, W. 
Va., for the reported construction of a 
plant for the manufacture of plastic bases. 

Preliminary steps have been made 
toward the purchase of land at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., for the construction of the 
planned $39,000,000 Volunteer Ordnance 
Works. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. has 
purchased riverfront land at Wynadotte, 
Mich., for the erection of a new plant. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. recently announced plans for the con- 
struction of a glass factory at Fairmont, 
W. Va., at a cost of $1,800,000. Plant 
will be completed next May. 

Maybank Fertilizer Corp., Charleston, 
S. C., which recently sold its manufactur- 
ing plant to the F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, has announced that it will open 
a new plant at North Charleston, S. C. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., essen- 
tial oils, N. Y. City and Chicago, has 
acquired premises adjoining the New 
York plant. This expansion adds approx- 
imately 20% more space to M M & R 
plant facilities and follows closely on the 
recent addition to the company’s extensive 
Chicago branch. 
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WORLDY GREATEST all around 


ELECTRIC TOOL <<: 


DRILLS—GRINDS— SANDS 
SAWS —POLISHES 
SHARPENS—CARVES 


The new WHIZ ELECTRIC. TOOL is the handiest 
power tool ever made. A rugged tool for power and 
precision work. Drills through ™%4 inch iron plate in 
42 seconds or engraves intricate designs. Handles 


any material: Metals—Woods—Alloys—Plastics— 
Glass—Steel—etc. Saves time. Eliminates labor. 
Plug into any socket AC or DC, 110 volts. Chuck 4 


inch capacity. Ball bearing thrust. Powerful, triple- 

geared motor. STANDARD MODEL, with Normal 

Speed (uses 200 different accessories, instantly inter- 

changeable). Price only $7.95. 

The only DRILL-TOOL with a full year’s guarantee 

FREE Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, 
mounted 1% inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting 


wheels, mounted brush, polishing wheel, carving burr, etc. 
FREE with each tool ordered NOW. We pay postage. 


10-DAY TRIAL—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 8-CHM 545 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Borax Glass 7 Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Ammonium Borate 
Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 


Paecifie Coast Borax Co. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Manganese Borate 
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Copyright, 1941—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Alum 
Alumina 


Principal Penn Salt Products 






available in six 


strengths for 
ETCHING, CLEANING, 
BLEACHING 


For etching and frosting electric 
light bulbs and other glass products, 
for pickling stainless steels and other 
metals, for bleaching straw and many 
other industrial purposes, it pays to 
specify hydrofluoric acid made by 
Pennsylvania Salt. 

Made to meet your most exacting 
requirements, this hydrofluoric acid 
is available in five strengths for 
domestic users — 30%, 48%, 52%, 
60% and 80%. For export, there is 
71-75% acid. Shipment is in 13 gal- 
lon rubber drums for strengths up to 
and including 52%. 71% to 80% are 
packed in 20 and 55 gallon steel 
containers. 60% is packed both in 
rubber and steel containers. 


Our representatives will be glad to 
advise you about profitable applica- 
tions of hydrofluoric acid and other 
Penn Salt products in your plant. For 
full information, write to Pennsylva- 
nia Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.—New York 
¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis « Pittsburgh « 
Wyandotte « Tacoma. 





Kryocide 
Mixed acid 








Aluminum sulphate 
Ammonia, anhydrous and aqua 
Ammonium persulphate 
Asplit Cement 
Bleaching powder 
Carbon bisulphide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Causplit Cement 
Caustic Soda 

Chlorine, liquid 
Copperas 

Ferric chloride 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydrofluoric acid 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Kryolith 





Nitric acid 
Orthosil 
Penchlor Acid-proof Cement 
Pennpaint 

Pennsalt Cleaners 

Pensal 
Perchloron 
Sal ammoniac 
Salt 

Salt cake 
Soda ash 





Sodium bicarbonate 
Sodium hypochlorite 
Sulphuric acid 
Superphosphate 
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Markets in Review 





Heavy Chemicals — Fine Chemicals — Coal 
Tar Chemicals — Raw Materials — Agricul- 
tural Chemicals — Pigments and Solvents 


By Paul B. Slawter, Jr., Market Editor 


USINESS has made up its 

mind, apparently, to stay in the 

record-breaking class for some 
time and the chemical: industry tags 
right along although somewhat the worse 
for wear and lack of supplies. The coun- 
try finished up last month with prosperous 
conditions existing on the whole and boom 
levels prevalent in certain localities. The 
present level of business activity, having 
far outstripped’ the high reached on the 
previous major upswing in 1937, is ap- 
proaching the high levels attained in the 
Twenties. At the end of July it was only 
9.3% below the 1929 peak but was 18.9% 
above the 1937 peak. 

Keeping its head high, the chemical 
industry continues at peak capacities 
under conditions which are best described 
as “everybody wants it but nobody’s got 
it.” Further expansions of chemical pro- 
duction are looked for in every direction 
and the increasing list of chemical con- 
struction items on the news pages will 
show you where, what and how. The 
petroleum industry is looked to for ex- 
panded war chemical production which 
will lead to the permanent establishment 
of chemicals as an important product of 
crude oil after the war. Toluol and buta- 
diene, of course, are among the principals 
now being produced. Glycerine and indus- 
trial alcohol should follow. 

Chemical consumption in consumer 
goods industries will go down quite 
abruptly now through the work of OPM. 
Tire industry, for example, has had a 


24% cut in consumption of rubber. This 
lessens demand for chemicals. Paper and 


pulp industry, too, consented to a 10% 
reduction in use of chlorine, was later 
asked to make it 30. Civilian curtailment 
may soon be expected in methanol, formal- 
dehyde, ammonia, acetic acid, phthalic 
anhydride and ethylene glycol. 

Strikes fell off sharply in July but the 
volume of man-days lost due to strikes is 
estimated to have exceeded the 1,000,000 
man-day level. It was over twice that 
figure in June. John L. Lewis’s CIO, as 
you must have read, has started a drive in 
the chemical industry. John L.’s first 
action, early this month, was to reorganize 
the gas, coke and chemical division of the 
United Mine Workers Union. This divi- 
sion is now conducting a strike in 19 
plants of U. S. Gypsum. It is said that 
plans have been made to include the du 
Pont plants and other manufacturing ac- 
tivities as well as gas utility companies 
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and concerns using by-products of coal 
for manufacturing purposes. 


Export control \ist expanded August 
1 to include butanol (butyl alcohol or 
butyric alcohol) primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary; butyl acetate; and ethyl acetate. 
Shipping, of course, continues to become 
a greater problem for the chemical indus- 
try. Pressure from shipping groups for 
sharp reductions in rail freight rates is 
beginning to make some headway. Indica- 
tions are that OPACS is lending its sup- 
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port. This agency, it is thought, may get 
more direct control in the emergency over 
matters usually under the jurisdiction of 
the ICC. The recently-approved Ship 
Warrant Act will extend the priority list 
affected by ship warrants. Up to now, it 
has included only a half dozen of the com- 
modities essential to the defense program. 
How extensive the list will become re- 
mains to be seen. This department 
thinks it will be large. 


Priorities are helping some indus- 
tries, panicking others. One chemical 
company has sent its own trouble-shooter 
to Washington to help out OPM in tiffs 
with competing customers Chlorine, now 
on the list with borax, boric acid, poly- 
vinyl as chloride, seemed to indicate the 
beginning of a movement to put chemicals 
under mandatory regulations Priorities 
for tin are expected. Calcium-silicon also 
was placed under full priority control with 
chlorine. 


Heavy Chemicals: Chlorine prior- 
ity was the big news of the month even 
though it was expected and inevitable. 
The game now in the industry is to guess 
what will be next on the list. Some 
quarters expected that zinc salts would be 
on the list long before this date. Condi- 
tions remain much the same. Companies 
are not in a position to take on any new 
business at all and they are sincerely try- 
ing to supply regular customers. Cop- 
per sulfate, increasingly short, went up 
in price and was in greater demand than 
ever for plating, water treatment and 
bananas. There was. some talk of 
bichromates in the resale market for a 
spell but it may only have been a 
rumor. All the metal derivates are as 
scarce as war talk around the Wheeler 
home. Sulfuric, nitric and hydrochloric 
acid are going into industry in record 
quantities; the latter two are reported 
scarce. All forms of ammonia are scarce 
too, and some manufacturers in the fer- 
tilizer industry are switching back to 
ammonium sulfate. With all this gov- 
ernment construction and road-building 
and with reports that construction during 
the first half of 1941 was at an 1l-year 
peak, it is small wonder that calcium 
chloride is being bought in tremendous 
quantities. Clay tennis courts, getting 
more popular each year, are using plenty 
of this chemical and may soon have to 
be shoved into the background. Govern- 
ment purchases of phosphorous and the 
cut in TVA power have led to price in- 
creases in certain of the phosphates. 
Restricted selling policies seem to be the 
only way out for most heavy chemical 
producers and it seems certain that a more 
definite trend in this direction will follow. 
Shipments of carbide to Britain have been 
responsible for the shortage of acetic acid 
in this country. A large Los Angeles 
company has begun the manufacture of 
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@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 
@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 
@ MERCURIC NITRATE 
@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
@ CALOMEL 
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e@ This gentleman has nothing to fear.... 
because HIS color is permanent. But with 
CARBON BLACK and other similar chemicals, 
it’s quite a different story. 


. CARBON BLACK requires a very special 


shipping container for safe, economical trans- 
portation. For this product, Chase engineering 


has devised a special bag to provide protection 


against sifting, breakage, or moisture damage 

| .... and to afford a clean, attractive package. 

It’s a Chase laminated PROTEX bag with black 

al paper exterior, printed in brilliant colors for 

snappy contrast. It has a cemented center 
seam, taped bottom and dry seal closure .... 
thus completely sealing the contents within 
a bag that’s waterproof, durable, sift-proof, 


attractive and economical. 

























50 years of experience in manufacturing 
Nichols Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has taught 
us that the following 6 forms of our product will 
meet the requirements of practically every consum- 
ing situation: @ If you have a product that requires a 

LARGE CRYSTALS 4 | “SNOW” special shipping container, let Chase engineers 


design your package. Call any one of our 27 
FA smait crystacs = [EY “instant” offices or write us! 
GRANULATED [2j monowyoratep 


(Full 35% Metallic 
Copper Content) 


/\ 
NICHOLS COPPER SULPHATE 


TRIANGLE 
BRAND 


99 % He PURE 


Packed in latest type waterproof bags of 100 Ibs. 
and new, clean barrels of 450 Ibs. net for full pro- 
tection rage transit and storage. Monohydrated 
packed in refillable, removable-top drums, copper 
painted, can be shipped anywhere. 


COPPER OXIDE (Red) NICKEL SULPHATE 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1647) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e NEW YORK 





MADE BY 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
Refiners of Electrolytic Copper 
Offices: 40 Wall St.,NewYork,N.Y. 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES * CHICAGO 
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potassium chlorate. U. S. superphosphate 
plants are recovering more sodium silico- 


fluoride. 


Fine Chemicals: You may expect 
a rise in tartaric acid prices. Manufac- 
turers have reached the end of their low 
cost supplies and replacement costs of raw 
materials are high. Citric acid gets harder 
to get all the time and some of the boys 
were switching to phosphoric but now 
can’t get that. The embargo against 
Japan will have its effect on such things 
as camphor, menthol, pyrethrum flowers, 
agar, Japan wax and all other things that 
Japan was supplying us for our chem- 
ical industry. Industrial alcohol produc- 
tion is expected to be the greatest ever 
but will fall short of the total demanded. 
Next year, demands will be even larger 
with the government requiring more for 
smokeless powder manufacture and addi- 
tional quantities need to take the place 
of methanol and ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze preparations. Chemical manufac- 
turers expect to produce alcohol in in- 
creasing quantities both synthetically and 
by ordinary molasses fermentation. Mer- 
cury is hard to buy and the price is now 
in the neighborhood of $200. Summing 
it up, everything is getting scarcer and 
scarcer and day by day it’s getting harder 
and harder to write this column. 


Metals: Powder metallurgy is get- 
ting more use than ever in this defense 
program and its effect on metal powders 
is being felt. Present automobiles, for 
example, use about 50 pounds of metal 
parts made by powder metallurgy; 1942 
cars will use 100 pounds, it is predicted. 
Canadian nickel production will be ex- 
panded to increase exports to us 20%. 
Lead priorities are not far off. Tinplate 
and zinc oxide have been given a prefer- 
ence over civilian needs in the food indus- 
try. Tin may soon get a price ceiling. 
Full copper priorities are now in effect. 
Silver may be substituted for tin in solder 
to conserve tin. 


Coal Tar Chemicals: There are 
more orders than there are supplies in 
this field and that’s all there is to report. 
Producers continue to supply only regular 
customers and then only for normal re- 
quirements, Production of basic products 
on the whole is above that of a year ago. 
Stocks of byproducts are down. June 
11.2% over 
output was the 
Toluol recovery 


output of naphthalene was 
May. 
same month a year ago. 


Benzol ahead of 


stayed about the same but stocks are 


Both production and stocks of 
Light oil recovery 
is up and tar oil production is about the 


down. 


creosote oil are down. 


same. One producer advanced prices on 
various grades of refined naphthalene, 
Aug. 1. Cresols, cresylic acid, phenol and 


tar acid oils are scarce and can be sold 
in a trice if you have any. Phthalic 
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anhydride is the “little man who wasn't 
there” of the coal tar chemical field. 
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1936 1937 
Raw Materials: Of course, the 
Japanese situation is not going to help 
the market for raw materials from the 
Far East and vicinity. It’s hard to tell 
what is going to happen in the Far East 
but it looks from this corner as though 
somebody is going to get into trouble. 
Shipments from the Far East, if any, 
should certainly decline before starting to 
pick up again. The gum spirits turpentine 
market should rest on its recent advances. 
Turpentine and rosin exports to Britain 
will increase. At 46 cents, the quoted 
price per gallon in bulk on gum spirits 
turpentine, July 25, was the highest point 
reached in 10 years, with several excep- 
tions. This department feels that there 
is much more activity for us in South 
America. Bearing this out is a recent 
report that Germany is no longer supply- 
ing paint products to Nicaragua. For- 
merly she was our chief competitor there. 


Fertilizer Materials: Fertilizer 
season 1940-41 should show sales by com- 
mercial producers amounting to more than 
8,100,000 tons. This would put the year 
among the top three. A shortage of fertili- 
zer may develop if crop production should 
be expanded next year to full wartime 


one strong point. 
ation is another. 


Nitrogen supply situ- 
Chilean natural nitrate, 
however, should move into this country 
as scheduled, although at higher prices. 
But then, what isn’t at higher prices these 
days? Some sources predict that there 
will be no acute shortage of fertilizer in 
the emergency, however. They cite pos- 
sibilities of Chilean nitrate (if we can 
get it here), abundance of phosphate rock 
here and production of synthetic nitrogen. 


Paint Materials: The paint indus- 
try continues at high levels of production 
even during the summer months to build 
up stocks. Many raw materials are ob- 
tainable freely, too many are not. Zinc 
oxide is scarce since 10% must be given 
to a Government pool. Chinawood oil 
supplies are restricted. If priorities are 
imposed on paint materials, authorities 
may favor output of industrial paints. 
Dealers have been building up large 
stocks; if home building stops, produc- 
tion would be seriously curtailed. Lead 
is in the most satisfactory position from 
the commercial supply standpoint. The 
situation on titanium pigments should re- 
main the same, barring priorities. Lin- 
seed oil supplies should be plentiful. Stocks 
in the U. S. are large and there is quite a 
supply of seeds in the Argentine. China- 
wood oil presents a pessimistic picture 
because space is not available to send it 
over from China. Soybean oil should be on 
the increase. Castor oil supplies are good 
although supplies for dehydrating will not 
be as large as usual. Castor beans from 
Brazil should be plentiful. Outlook for 
oiticica oil is not too good but South Amer- 
ica might come through with a good crop. 
(They got some good prices recently but a 
drought hampered production somewhat in 
Brazil.) Demand for dry colors is greater 
than ever before and is far ahead of the 
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M.C.A.’s statistical report 17 shows wholesale price trends from 1913 through May, 1941. 
The trend of the chemicals price index has been consistently and uniformly down. May, 1941 
saw all commodities price index rise above the chemical index for the first time since 1926. 
Abrupt increases in the drug index, it is pointed out, have been due almost entirely to increased 


Federal taxes on ethyl! alcohol. 
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Freezing Point of 
Terpineol Lowered 
By Solox Additions 


A novel use of SOLOX, U.S.I.’s proprie- 
tary alcohol-type solvent, has been discovered 
in preventing the crystallization of terpineol 
at low temperatures. 

Many of the commercial grades of terpin- 
eol crystallize at relatively high temperatures, 
involving considerable difficulty in with- 
drawing from tank cars or storage tanks dur- 
ing fall, winter, and spring seasons. Addition 
of SOLOX to the terpineol results in a 
marked lowering of the freezing point of the 
terpineol, and helps to prevent crystalliza- 
tion. If the terpineol‘SOLOX solution is sub- 
jected to temperatures low enough to cause 
crystallization of pure terpineol, the SOLOX 
lowers the crystallization point. 

The accompanying graph indicates the ef- 
fect on the freezing point of terpineol crystals 
produced by the addition of various percent- 
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ages by weight of SOLOX. For the sample of 
terpineol used in the tests from which the 
graph was prepared, the freezing point of the 
pure material was 77° F. With this grade of 
terpineol, the addition of 16% SOLOX re- 
duces the freezing point of crystals to 40° F. 


Investigate Shellac and 
Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


LONDON, England—Satisfactory lacquers 
for furniture can be formulated with rela- 
tively high proportions of shellac in com- 
bination with nitrocellulose, it has been 
found as a result of tests carried on here. 

The investigations showed that alcohol- 
soluble cellulose nitrate is compatible with 
shellac in all proportions. Additional quan- 
tities of butanol in the solvent are desirable 
when ester-soluble nitrocellulose is used in 
proportions above 14% of the shellac. 

Data on viscosities, non-volatile content, 
and film drying and hardness suggest that 
suitable finishes can be formulated with not 
over 15% nitrocellulose on shellac content. 
Film drying was faster in the case of lacquers 
formulated with alcohol-soluble nitrocellulose 
than with the ester-soluble. 





New Booklet Describes 
Manufacture and Use 


Of Industrial Alcohol 


The history, manufacture, and applications 
of industrial alcohol are outlined in a help- 
ful and informative booklet, “The Story of 
Industrial Alcohol,” recently issued by U.S.I. 

Production processes of industrial alcohol 
are described, and the major steps are repre- 
sented graphically in convenient flow-sheet 





form. Numerous applications of alcohol are 
listed in detail, and the more important ap- 
plications are summarized in a handy chart 
for quick reference. Helpful information on 
Government regulations on the purchase and 
use of industrial alcohol are also included. 
Copies of this interesting booklet can be 
obtained free of charge by writing U.S.I. 


New Adhesive is Non-Tacky 
At Ordinary Temperatures 


LINCROFT, N. J.—A heat-energizable ad- 
hesive that is non-tacky at ordinary room 
temperatures appears to offer a new solution 
to the problem of stacking adhesive-coated 
materials without having them stick together. 

Patent papers on the adhesive disclose 
that it consists essentially of an alkyd resin, 
cellulose nitrate, and a plasticizer, dispersed 
in a volatile solvent. A typical composition 
has these proportions: 
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Reproduces Natural Wood 
Grains by Novel Process 


DETROIT, Mich.—Natural wood grain 
patterns can be reproduced with a high de- 
gree of accuracy on surfaces to be finished 
in imitation by employing a dot process 
somewhat similar to that used in half-tone 
printing, it is revealed in a recent patent. 

As a preliminary step, the wood is warmed 
and the surface saturated with a mixture of 
equal parts of benzol, alcohol, and amy] ace- 
tate to remove resins from the pores. 





Many Novel Organic 
Chemicals Produced 
From Ethyl Oxalate 


Interesting Potentialities in 
Synthesis Shown by U.S.I. Product 


Research in organic synthesis is uncovering 
many new applications for ethyl oxalate (di- 
ethyl oxalate), a product which U.S.I. has 
manufactured for some years, but whose po- 
tentialities have not yet been fully explored. 
While ethyl oxalate has a limited application 
as a solvent in certain specialized uses, its 
most promising field of utility lies in its chem- 
ical reactions. Its reaction with ethyl acetate 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide (sodium 
ethylate) yields ethyl sodium oxalacetate, a 
U.S.I. product employed in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs of the Tartrazine type. Among 
other typical reactions of ethyl oxalate are: 

1. With acetone in the presence of sodium 
ethoxide, it yields xanthochelidonic acid ester 
(acetone dioxalic ester) , from which the ethyl 
ester of chelidonic acid may be obtained. 
Gamma-Pyrone may in turn be obtained from 
this latter substance. 

2. With zinc and alkyl iodides, it gives 
ethyl esters of dialkylglycolic acid. 

3. With sodium amalgan, the alcoholate of 
ethyl glyoxylate, ethyl oxomalonate, ethyl 
racemate, and the ethyl ester of desoxalic 


acid may be obtained. From this latter acid 
(Continued on next page) 





Instructions for preparing a universal buffer, 
with practically constant buffering capacity, sur- 
face tension, and cation content in the pH region 
from 2.0 to 12.0 are contained in a recent bulle- 
tin. Copies of this bulletin may be obtained free 
of charge by writing U.S.1. Ask for Bulletin UB. 


Describe New Method of 
Producing Ethylamine 


SPONDON, England—The lower mono- 
alkylamines, such as ethylamine, can be pro- 
duced substantially free from di- or tri-alkyl- 
amines by reacting alcohols with an excess 
of ammonium salts, according to reports of 
studies conducted here. 

A typical application of the process, on 
which a patent has been issued, consists in 
mixing ethanol, ammonium chloride, and 
water in the molecular proportions of 1:8:32, 
and feeding the mixture into an autoclave. 
The autoclave is heated to about 350° C. 
under a pressure of 150-170 atmospheres. 

With this procedure, from 80 to 90% of 
the ethanol is converted into ethylamine, and 
only a relatively small quantity of diethyl- 
amine, corresponding to less than 5% of the 
ethanol, is formed. The method is adapted to 
the production of other alkylamines. 











Greaseproofs with Ethyl Cellulose 


MIDLAND, Mich.—Ethy] cellulose with 
an ethoxy content less than 46% is an excel- 
lent greaseproofing agent, and has the advan- 
tages of being odorless, tasteless, and non- 
toxic, a recent patent indicates. The ethyl 
cellulose can be dissolved in organic solvents 
for application to paper. 
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Mosquitoes Fall Victims 
To Lure of ““DRY-ICE”’ 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Most effective 
bait for the mechanical traps now being util- 
ized in the war on mosquitoes is a lump of 
solid carbon dioxide (“DRY-ICE”*), it has 
been shown by experiments conducted here. 

The standard mechanical trap consists of a 
metal cylinder with a conical roof. Inside the 
cylinder are an electric light and a fan. The 
mosquitoes are attracted by the light, and are 
drawn by the fan into the bottom of the cyl- 
inder, where they fall into a jar containing 
crystals that give off hydrocyanic acid gas. 


Resembles Human Breath 


Extensive experiments have been conducted 
to determine the. best bait to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the trap, and the results indicated 
outstanding advantages for “DRY-ICE.” For 
example, in one county a trap baited with 
“DRY-ICE” caught 3,500 mosquitoes, com- 
pared with 208 for a similar trap without 
“DRY-ICE.” 

Reason for the effectiveness of “DRY-ICE” 
lies in the fact that the mosquito mistakes the 
carbon dioxiue vapors for the human breath. 


* Manufactured and supplied by Pure Carbonic, 
Incorporated, an associated company of U.S.I1. 


Uses of Ethyl Oxalate 
(Continued from previous page) 

the phenylhydrazone of ethyl glyoxylate may 
be obtained by reaction with phenylhydrazine. 

4. Ethyl glyoxylate can be formed by elec- 
trolytic reduction. 

5. With sodium ethoxide and urea, ethyl 
oxalate yields parabanic acid (oxalylurea). 

6. It is used to manufacture phenobarbital. 

7. With ortho-nitrotoluene, there results an 
aldol condensation product containing a third 
group in the benzene ring. 


8. By distilling with an alcohol other than 
ethanol, the oxalic ester of the alcohol may be 
obtained through alcoholysis. 


Ethyl oxalate is produced by U.S.I. by the 
standard esterification process, using ethanol 
and oxalic acid. No acid other than oxalic is 
required as a catalyst. Special equipment and 
techniques have been developed to make pos- 
sible a final product of exceptional purity and 
freedom from water. 


U.S.I. will gladly give further information 


on the properties and applications of ethyl 
oxalate. 








Dries Printing Ink Films 
By Treating with Alcohol 


OTTAWA, Canada—A new approach to 
the problem of drying printing inks by treat- 
ment with alcohol is revealed in a patent 
recently issued here. 

The process utilizes inks consisting of a 
pigment dispersed in a petroleum hydro- 
carbon solution of an _ alcohol-insoluble 
binder. .A typical formula for a suitable ink 
is: 





Parts 
Molybdated chrome orange......... 60 
UNM So t5 ba dis Sv pF AACS Rea ss Cie 40 
i ee err Fined 48 
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Petroleum distillate .............06.- 40 


Films of the freshly printed ink are treated 
with ethanol (or other water-miscible lower 
aliphatic alcohol) in amounts sufficient to 
dissolve the petroleum hydrocarbon and pre- 
cipitate the binder. 





Develops Grinding Medium 
For Neon Tube Lacquers 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The problem of ob- 
taining uniform dispersion of the orthosili- 
cate crystals used in neon tube lacquers can 
be solved by employing a recently developed 
grinding medium, it has been announced by 
a manufacturer here. 

The crystals, which are suspended in a 
nitrocellulose lacquer, usually with amyl 
acetate as the solvent, tend to form large 
aggregates when ground by conventional 
methods. This tendency prevents uniform 
dispersion when the lacquer is applied to 
the interior of the glass tube. 

Formation of aggregates can be prevented, 
the manufacturer claims, by the use of a 
grinding medium consisting of 1 gram of 
glyceryl monoricinoleate and 20 to 70 grams 
of ethanol or butanol. When the grinding is 
complete, the particles are coated with a 
minute film of the monoricinoleate, which 
helps to prevent formation of aggregates. 








Gives Formula for Auto Polish 


A paste polish for automobiles recently 
developed abroad has these proportions: 


Per cent 
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The paste was homogenized in a paint 
mill. 











| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 





An aluminium paint substitute recently developed 

has approximately the same light reflection as 

aluminum paint, forms a hard yet flexible film, 

and has excellent protective qualities, according 

to the manufacturer. It is not affected by tempera- 

tures from —100° F. to 800° F., it is reported. 
(No. 480) 

a5. 


A chiorinated fungicide prevents mildew and 
does not discolor white paints, it is claimed. The 
product is said to be odorless in the paint film, 
water-insoluble, and non-toxic. It can be dis- 
solved in oil or alcohol for addition to the paint. 
No. 481) 

USI 


A new flameproofing agent can be applied to 
textiles, paper, wood, and other porous materi- 
als, it is reported. Product is described as an 
odorless, water-white, non-toxic liquid. It is non- 
hygroscopic and does not dust off. (No. 482) 


US| 


A surfacing material for concrete or wood floors 
is said to contain copper compounds that help to 
prevent growth of micro-organisms, making it 
suitable for shower and locker rooms. Another 
advantage claimed for the material is that it 
drains away static charges before they reach 
sparking potentials. (No. 483) 


UFs21 


A new fire foam is said to be particularly effec- 
tive with a wide variety of organic solvents, 
including alcohol, ether, and acetone. (No. ) 


Neg 


Accelerated fading tests can be carried out 

with a new unit which includes 18 sample holders 

on a revolving rack, and a carbon arc light 

source. Maker says the unit can be used to check 

color fastness of dyes, plastics, and other prod- 

ucts. (No. 485) 
US| 


A non-staining packing can be used in the food, 
drug, paper, pulp, and textile industries, or 
wherever liquids must be kept free from con- 
tamination and staining, it is claimed. Packing 
is said to be snow-white and to use an odorless, 
tasteless, edible, and chemically resistant lubri- 
cant. (No. 486) 
U's. 


A solvent recovery mixer is suitable for the 
processing of lacquers, paints, and many chemi- 
cal mixtures, according to the maker. Mixing 
kettle is of stainless steel, and condenser unit can 
be used for recovery of solvent, refluxing of 
evaporated solvent, or refluxing followed by 
recovery. (No. 487) 


USI 


A new film can be used to photosensitize metal 
so that template outlines can be reproduced on 
the metal from drawings. Process is said to 
involve special preparation of the drawings on 
metal sheets. (No. 488) 


USI 


New maintenance paints are impregnated with 
wax particles, which are said to produce a foie 
that is easy to clean and hard to mar. (No. 489) 
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Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 161) 


time, but every effort is being made to 
speed the contact between contracts and 
suppliers. 

As all normal purchases of the Army 
are made after advertising, the best way 
for a business man to hitch up to defense 
business is to “get in there and bid.” 
Some contracts are awarded by negotia- 
tion and some by special, emergency 
methods, but plenty of orders remain for 
the low bidders in the usual distribution 
of awards. 

Army procurement planning offices, de- 
pots and arsenals are listed in a “Pur- 
chase Information Bulletin” which may be 
obtained upon request from the Purchase 
Information Section, Purchase and Con- 
tracts Branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Any procurement office when requested 
will place a manufacturer’s name on the 
mailing list to receive invitations to bid. 
These proposals list the items to be pur- 
chased, specifications, delivery points and 
dates, and give other information needed 
by a prospective bidder. Bids must be 
submitted by a stated time and bid bonds 
are frequently required. 

The Navy generally adheres to a cen- 
tralized purchasing system. The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is the central 
purchasing office. This office either pro- 
cures directly or has supervision over the 
purchases of all materials required for 
the Navy, except: 

1. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
which awards contracts for buildings, 
drydocks, etc. 

2. The Bureau of Ordnance, 
purchases ammunition, arms 
forgings, etc. 

3. The Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, who in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau of Ships contracts for the construc- 
tion of ships at private yards. 

4. The Marine Corps, which does most 
of its own buying. 

A manufacturer who desires to sell to 
the Navy should address to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, a catalogue, folder or descriptive 
list of the products he turns out. For 
required supplies the Navy relies on its 
bidding list, to which a manufacturer’s 
name may be added. 

Through the Defense Contract Service, 
the OPM is keeping in close touch with 
the productive facilities of the nation, and 
at the same time is endeavoring to bring 
the nation’s entire available productive 
capacity into the defense program. The 
DCS is decentralized to make information 
available to prospective contractors or 
sub-contractors without the expense or 
delay of trips to Washington. 

The principal task of the DCS is to 
bring new prime contractors into the pro- 
gram and to find means of giving plants 
already working at top capacity new and 
more contracts without delaying either 
the old contracts or the new ones. 


which 
and gun 


The DCS is decentralized through the 
Federal Reserve System. Each of the 
Federal Reserve banks and branches em- 
ploys at its own expense an industrialist 
or industrial engineer to promote con- 
tracting and sub-contracting. Thus the 
DCS is available to manufacturers in 36 
bank cities and 24 branch bank cities. 

Each reserve bank or branch has a file 
listing every concern that has received a 
prime contract from the Army and Navy 
since last June, the product called for, the 
date awarded and the delivery date speci- 
fied. The file is open to inspection by any 
person who seeks a sub-contracting job. 

To aid prime contractors in “farming 
out” their work, the DCS is compiling a 
similar directory of potential subcontrac- 
tors. The DCS offices are the clearing 
house for defense contract information. 
They have information on how and where 
to bid, and the types of plants and ma- 
chines needed. 

As defense—and whatever status fol- 
lows it—grows more critical, business as 
usual and the filling of orders for civilians 
will give way. All energies will be har- 
nessed to military and essential produc- 
tion. Government contracts then will 
represent not only a manufacturer’s pa- 
triotism and willingness to aid his coun- 
try, but also the best assurance that his 
plant will keep running. 

The 40 billion dollars appropriated by 
Congress for men, defense materials and 
weapons surpassed our peacetime spend- 
ing records. But officials of the Office of 
Production Management now think of it 
as scratching the surface and as the pre- 
lude to far more extensive spending. 

The first year of the defense program 
saw 15.2 billion dollars awarded in con- 
tracts, from the 40 billion that were 
appropriated up to that time. This sum- 
mer, another 10 billion in contracts will 
probably be awarded. A _ backlog of 
nearly 13 billions in Army, Navy and 
lend-lease act funds may be drawn upon 
to boost this amount before fall. And 
Congress stands ready to increase the 
appropriations to whatever total is neces- 
sary to make the country strong enough 
to beat off all foes. 

At no time in history has it been more 
important for business and government to 
get together—government as the buyer 
and business as the seller of the arms for 
democracy. 


Allegheny Ludlum Increases 
Output of Steel 


To help meet a heavy increase in the 
nation’s demand for urgently needed air- 
plane valve steel in 1942, the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, is 
undertaking an immediate expansion of 
its Watervliet, N. Y. plant, according to 
an announcement made today by officials. 

The expansion, to cost approximately 
$180,000, was decided upon when govern- 
ment officials indicated recently that the 
demands of U. S. aviation plants for vital 
valve steel will probably be doubled by 
the middle of 1942. 


Booklets & Catalogs 


Chemicals 


A325. Lignin Vanillin; Small booklet tells 
of the production of this material from pine 


trees by an alkaline extraction process. General 
Drug Co 
A326 Monsanto Chemicals; A 64 page 


booklet containing an alphabetical listing of 
products with general information and uses of 
each. Also gives a list of industries and the 
products used by each. Monsanto Chemical Co. 

A327. Paint Progress; Vol. 2, No. 3. Con- 
tains short articles on emulsions as_ water 
paints, trends in painting for highway safety, 
the use of X-rays in pigment and paint research. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

A328. Uniformity Rides The Reels; The 
revolutionary advance in rayon yarn manufac- 
ture achieved by the introduction of the new 
continuous spinning and processing method at 
Painesville, Ohio, is graphically portrayed. In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation. 


Equipment—Containers 


E508. Air Operated Controllers; 36-page 
catalog contains information on the use of this 
equipment in processing operations. Photographs 
and installation views are featured. Schematic 
diagrams show the principle of operation, “‘in- 
dexet” mechanism, non-bleed booster pilot, etc. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 

E509. Bag Closing Machines; Illustrated 
folder describes a number of machines for 
modern industrial bag closing operations. Union 
Special Machine Co. 

E510. Belting; Catalog section discusses con- 
a ag and application of multicord belting. 
Tables of minimum pulley diameters and ap- 


proximate weights of 100 foot lengths of 
varying widths are included. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co, 

E511. Chemical Porcelain; Folder contain- 


ing following bulletins on porcelain products: 
Bulletin 196, General description and character- 
istics; Bulletin 197, Valves, pipe and fittings; 


Bulletin 198, Raschig rings. Lapp Insulator 
Co., Inc. 
E512. Compressors; Bulletin S-550 B19. 


18-page booklet describes and illustrates fea- 
tures of angle engine compressors for refineries, 
gas transportation lines, gas or air lift. 

E513. Corrugated Expansion Joints; 16- 
page hooklet of all types of joints with en- 
gineering data and specifications. Also included 
are some specialty items for power plants, 
marine, chemical and process industries. Zallea 
Brothers & Johnson. 

E514. Direct-current Motors; 


; Several re- 
cent improvements, 


namely sealed-sleeve bear- 
ings, rigid frame-and-foot design, directed 
ventilation, and adjustable brushholders are 
discussed along with a pictorial description of 


each. Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. 
E515. Flow Meters; 52-page handbook of 


instrument application to the measurement of 
steam, water, air, gas, and other fluids. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the importance of 
flow records in the efficient operation of boiler 
and turbine rooms and various process depart- 
ments. Operating details of ten different types 
of instruments are given. The construction 
features of the friction-free flow meter and the 
high torque mechanical flow meter are explained 
in detail with full-size illustrations. A list of 
available charts is included as a guide to meter 
users. Cochrane Corporation. 

E516. Jacks; Catalog No. 300. 
booklet describes and 
of lifting devices. 


a 36-page 
illustrates complete line 
The Joyce-Cridland Co. 


E517. Long Tube Vertical Evaporators; 
Bulletin E100. Discusses the concentration of 
foamy liquids and heat sensitive materials, 


Diagrammatically describes long tube evapora- 
tor. Gives large flow sheet of typical arrange- 
ment of a backward feed 6-body quintuple effect 
L. evaporator with condensate and liquor 
fl: ash systems. Also given are smaller flow 
sheets showing the use of these evaporators for 
distillery slop, viscose rayon, and kraft paper 
pulp. Swenson Evaporator Co. 

E518. Safety Shoes; Catalog shows 43 
types of safety shoes for workers in industrial 
plants. Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 


Chemical Industries 
522 5th Avenue 
New York City 


I viisicstiviencsisi hahaa 


to receive attention. 


I would like to receive the following booklets: 


AL information rewuested above must be given 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, 
Fertilizer and Incectio ide Materials, Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, Fats and Oils, ete. 





Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 


icals are so designated. 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 


nial 


mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b. or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both.* 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1940 Average $1.20 - Jan. 1941 $1.16 - July 1941 $1.05 











Current 1941 _— 1940 Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low _ High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wks lb. 11 11 11 Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb cbys. 
Acetaldol, 55 gal drs wks Ib. rs = 100 lb 1.50 1.50 1.50 
AT I TS HN Ib. ae 0 a Se 25 tks, wks ......... 100 Ib 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.05 
Acetamide, tech, lel, kgs lb. .28 .30 .28 .30 .28 50 20°, cbys, c-l, wks..100 Ib. 1.9$ 1.75 ; 1.75 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 ib bbls lb. 31 .36 29 31 .27 mY | | ree re 00 Ib. 1.15 1,25 1.10 1.15 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, : e 22°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. 2.25 ate eee » = 2025 
f.0.b. wks, frt all’d ....Ib 11% .13 10% .13 10% 11% tks, WES. o65. 5 ses 100 lb, ... ~~ 1.65 sox SBS RO) - 1.65 
Acetin, tech, drs ...... Ib ... = .33 . 33 . 33 gE. lb. .06% .08  .06% .08 06% .08 
Acetone, tks, f.o.b. wks, frt - “< - 05 06 N & W, 350 Ib bbls ...... Ib 285 87. 5 1897 465 87 
ars, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frtall’d lb. 08% .07% .08% .06% .07% Nephthionie tec 25016 bbls ib 60 a 60 va 60 63 
Acetyl chloride, 100 Ib cbys lb .55 = .68 68 55 68 Nitric, 36°, 135 lb cbys, cl, ° : i ; 
seat, ~<teceode: re eee ene ere iehec ... SO 2. Se . 5.00 
glacial, bbis, el ‘wics 100 Ibs. 830 8°53. 7,628.55 7.62 p> Rage 2 wks —  hlU7a lc —~ 
glacial, USP bbls, * ow — 10.25 11.00 10.25 42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ib. ¢ .. 6.50 +... "OL ces, 650 
wks Ss. 10.25 11.00 10.25 11. “49 CP, cbys, deliv ........ lb. 11% .13 11% .13 11%. .13 
Acetic Acid “Glacial, Srashete Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or 
99.5%, cbys, cases, delv lb. .0918 .10 .0843 .10 NY f 103% .14 103% .14 103% .12 
99.5%, 110-gal dr, delv Ib. .0868 .0918 .0843 .0918 Phosphoric, 85%, USP, cbys lb. ‘ 12 ‘ . 12 "12 . “14 
USP XI, cases, cbys, tb “a 1025.11 oe ; —_ ct ~ = 3 12 12 .06 <2 
toe - 2-00 -tD. : ve . » acid, c- ts, wks .07 .07 eo .07 
USP’ XI, 110-gal drs, EIN Picric, kes, wks .....-... aa x So 380” 
a ° AUY . a es s 
CP, cases, cbys, delv .. lb. 14 13%, .14 Propionic, nied wks, drs. 7 rr = 14 .* 
CP, 55-gal drs, delv .... lb. 13% .13% .13% Pyrogallic oe je ; 
Acetyisalicylic, ver, 3 > - ed este Gane 1.35 1.20 1.38 1.05 1.20 
wih bbls eabramast vor -r : ss - av = : att Usp eee Ib, ... 2.00 1.70 2.25 1.55 2.25 
Anthranilic, ref'd, bbls: Ih. 15 1.20 118 120 115 1.20 Me Oe! 
tec Per Peer e — ‘ ie / tpl of " ° ’ 
Ascorbic, bot ...... oz. 1:85 2.10 1.85 2.10 2.25 3.00 ee ats ee a Se ae oe 
Battery, cbys, wks : "100 lbs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 Succinic bbls eee ot ee lb. E "75 “95 2 “95 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kys Ib. 43 47 4347 437 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. |... .17 a ae 
USP, = tb ~en : Ib, 6540 5954 SD SACS Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton 13.00 13.00 . 13.00 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, 0 c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ib. 1.25 1.25 . - 
bulk -bes, CO) tona 93.50 96.00 93.50 96.00 coe GRD 66°. the, wie ia 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Broenner’s, bbls ........- iss mew T.A8 me We | Se 1.11 ot. die aaa 100 Ib 150 1.50 da 1.50 
Butyric, edible, c-l,wks,cbys Ib. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 On iinet ‘Ib. 10634 —_ "06% 108 06% 108 
synthetic, c- 1, drs, wks Ib. .... ae ee Ee 5 mae By; Fuming 'Glenmn) 20% iin eee ais ‘ 
oo Renee = ee ‘ton 18.50... 18.50 18.50 
Caproic, normal, drs |... Ib, 125 30 128 35 135-40 a aT ~~ a a 
ee. ae 1500 ib ‘a lb. 2.10 6s 2.10 ons 2.10 300 Ib bbls soit Ib —_ 63% 46% 63% 35% 46% 
— onic, em osx esse 05 03% .0E Tobias, 250 Ib bbls... .. ib: 58) 260. 60 .55  .60 
Chromic, 994%, drs, delw Ib. 11614 15% 117% 11514 117% iy ~“quaguediaagastbie: cimeetine « Hlageors 2.50 — 2 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib 213 Tungstic, tech, bbls Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
EE PE a ee, Ib. .20 5 | .20 aa .20 e Y Albumen, li ht flake, 225 Ib 
anhyd, gran bbls ee": ms -:. es 5. ee | a sm = =. am 
yao ge Fg + OE -” ad ai mie ES Sf eee eH SR 
nee i / ie - egg, edible Ib, 1.55 1.60 65 1.60 .53  .65 
50%, rind 06% S, CL LB. . Alcohol, penal (from Pentane) 
4 eae oo - “gt edie artadimnspe, meee me 111 
c rs, wks, irt equal ..gal.. .. ° ae bee om 56) ee Se” ees ib 131 0.121.131 121 
rotonic, bbls, delv ..... = .26 50 21 0 21 5 lol, den. Ot Ib 141 131 141 131 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs . 10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% poe same alga : ‘ i 
pumas, _ See 24 28 24 28 24 75 Weandette, Mich. ..... lb. 25 25 25 
‘uming, see — (Oleum) d ‘ie. oe 
Gallic, tech, bla... Ib. 1.05 1.08 90 1.08 25 93 “te, ol av Ret 
ca Sesh ct . 107 1. are : : t ; 
H, 225 lb bbls. wks ..... tb. ae a ne Rockies’ . 6a Let ac Ib. 09% 09% 09% 
Hydriodic, USP 47% ....Ib. 2.42 2.44 2.42 2.44 2.30 2.42 war 2 rfd, lc, drs, 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 all’d” Wyandotte, fr 09 ee .09 
lb chys, wks ........ ib. .35 35 35 44 rn ft eds Ib. 68 68 ‘68 =—-:1.00 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic fad we a ik 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib wks, frt all'd ..... Ibd 10 ©.09 ~—.10 09 
bis, wks ...........Ib. .06  .06% .06 06% .06 06% ” ose 
a “Hae 35%, 400 — ea wks, b 11 10 11 10 
A. icc ane 09 .09% .09 .09% .09 09% euat de | peo’ a : : 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 tb mt es 08  .07% .08 07% 
bbls va’ eat . 02% .03 02% «03 02% . ieee Ib. d ‘09 08% .09 08% 
22%, light ref’d, bbls . is 03% .04 03% .04 03% .04% hotel. aankdes wil i 12% 2% ; 
44%. light, 500 ib bbls..Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% uty! tert denat cl drs b. _—. oa 
44%. dark, 500 lb bbls. Ib. .053% .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% ~ GTS... sec econ ae | Be 11% 77: 
50%, si white, 500 103% 1136 10% 1156 1055 11% Gast, nik ie |. ee gore 85 
a . 2 vente eee ee ees : “sre * ts ie ; Cinnamic, bottles _- 2.33 2.95 2.33 2.95 2.00 2.50 
aa Sac axis _ See AZ7KH 1S 17% «12 14% D , ee eB ‘ 
Laurent’s, 250 ib bbls... Ib. =. BS ae > a oie 136% 38% .361%4 38% 32% .36%4 
ae. ~ Sit: wee tks, East, wks ...... gal. 30% 32% ... 6% .25%4 .26% 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... 2 unit aes =. os ya =. 0774 oo schedule, * 40% 40% .34% .37% 
unit . . . : e . op WES ... se ercees . e ° 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .15 _.18 is 28 35 18 Denatured, SD, No. 1, rks, .27 28% .23% .24% 
Monosu!fonic, es cate Ib. 1.50 oe 1.50 1.50 1.60 


@ Powdered boric acid $5 a 
bbls; y Price given is per gal. 
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ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is 4c Gichers kegs are in each case %c higher than 








c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
lc higher: e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case. 


SOBRE ATO 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l 


Chemical Industries 


tanks, 


anhyd; bags, 
iess-than-carlots, lel; 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


bgs; 
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barrels, 


bbls; 


drums, os kegs, kgs; 
tks; works, f.0.b., wks. 































ears of experience in the Resin 
field, together with the advantage 
of closely co-ordinated research and 
; technical data on both the S & W 
. Synthetic and Natural Resins, have 
HE COMPLETE RESIN LINE enabled us to be of direct service 
to the trade under the present un- 

usual conditions. 














S & W Naturals S & W Synthetics Manufacturers of finishes are taking 

po APCD snens “"§ & W’ ESTER GUM— interest in the complete line of 

all types S & W Natural Resins. These are 

Batu Pontianak —<o0 available in many types and grades, 
phenolics 


Batavia Damars Manila with a wide range of properties as 





““RROCHEM”’* — modified +e 
Umenties thine See ian to hardness, solubility, color, uses, 
» i etc., to supplement Synthetic Resins. 
Black East Indias Elemi arom fs a 
rt . epene 
Pale East Indias = Kauri “AROPLAZ” * —alkyds Our technical facilities 





are at your disposal. 








* Registered U.S. Patent Office 


STROOCK & WITTENBERG CORP. 


60 East 42nd Street Ps New York, N. Y. 


% 
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WATERPROOF 3 AG &, 


are the answer to your problems wherever moisture 
with resulting lumping or caking is a factor in 





















iY, transit or storage. Fulton Waterproof Bags with 
the special Diastretch lining are stepping up effi- 
ECONOMY IN wadines retch lining pping up 

‘ ciency and effecting big savings for large users all 
SHIPPING over the country. Save money—replace more 

ORDER expensive containers with Fulton Waterproof Pa- 

per Lined Bags for shipping and storing chemicals, 

4 pigments and any products that require sift-proof 

Y . . . 

i and moisture-proof containers. Write, wire or 

phone your order today. Quick shipments from 

Atlanta, Georgia, and St. Louis, Mo. 

5% 

. FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 

he 

an e Manufacturers since 1870 

are WATERPROOF Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 

SIFTPROOF Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
Is: ACID RESISTANT 
gs; 
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Alcohol, Diacetone « rr t Ammonium Phosphate 
Ammonium Persulfate Pri ces Cu en Bone Ash 
Current 1941 1940 Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued): Ammonium (continued): 

Diacetone, pure, c-l drs Phosphate, diabasic tech, 
ete: fs 216 22 2K 8. C8 powd, 325 Ib bbls ....1b, .0734 07% .09% .07% .10 
my contract, drs, c-l. Ricinoleate, bbls ....... ane 4 ate ald oe oA5 

Fcc St cal teuctic ranean . - 246 Po | .09 a3 11% Stearate, anhyd, bbls.. oe 24% -24% = -24Y, 

Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, PRE IN cos a ge ae ee 06% 06Y, 

ow sibaie.em.e b:0 We al. g ae 5. on S. 93% 5.944 Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 

| GS .ccccccees gal. g 6.02% ... 5.92%4 6.00% Sulfocyanide, pure, oe eee 65 Aes 65 65 

BETIS bv ciccina we m.2 ..: GOS «.: 6.00% 6.01% Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

Furfuryl, tech, 500 Ib drs ib. .20 .25 20. “gs - 25 335 Ha AARIG nos oa ss cee ee 115 .105 .115 -105 

Hexyl, secondary tks,delv Ib. re ~ eee Az c-l, drs, dely ........ , oe 125. 15 495 115 
Oa, Oe, OU os one e es lb. : aa wae 13 ve a2 PS ae TS eee Ce 335 <izs. -56 0125 
Normal, drs, wks ....]b. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 tech drs, delv ....... Ib. a 11% .11 12 12 

Isoamyl, pci, cans, wks - > ie Ot a .32 Secondary, tks, delv..lb.  ... [a .08% 08% 
dra, icl, dely ......... a7 .27 27 oe ee eee Ib, a 09% ... 09% ... 0914 

Isobutyl, - a, Icl, drs. .079 .079 .079 i “pagnedameaateinae he Ke 08% ... 08% 
Dl, GIS cscs esecces .069 .069 .069 Chloride, norm, drs, wks ib. .56 .68 56 68 56 -68 
so ES IO .069 .069 .069 mixed 1cl drs, wks lb. ... -07 0565 .07 0535 .0665 

Isopropyl, ref’d, 91%, “i ee: | eee Ib. .05 -0465 .05 ¥i -0465 

drs, f.o.b. wks, frt Mercaptan, drs, wks ...lb. 1.10 re 10 1.10 
| TARR ea eee lb 66% 66% 65 Oleate, Icl, wks, drs... .lb. “ 45 aia .25 25 

Ref'd 98%, drs, f.o.b. Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. Ib. ws -26 “aie .26 ae .26 

wks, frt all’d ....gal. 65 65 65 Amylene, drs,  adeliagiea le Ib, 102 }.i2 Sy ee || 402 - ai 

Tech 91%, drs, above a rr : .09 ee .09 na .09 

ae r gal. «35 .40 35 -40 33% Amylnaphthalenes, see Mixed 
tks, same terms....gal. ... .30 .30 28y% Amylnaphthalenes 
Tech 98%, drs, above Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs and 
SR. 25s cx ao eee gal. 44 44 36 37% We eat See cea oe lb. 9456 2c: 14% ... 14% 
tks, above terms... gal. 37% 37% «31 32% Anmatte fine .........c0c¢ 34 39 34 39 34 .39 
Spec. Solvent, tks, wks gal. .28 28 23% .25% Anthracene, 80-85% ...... .55 are 55 sas a 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 

drs Sees ae .70 65 70 65 82 LS” “er aera, Ib 70 .65 70 65 

= Bisulfite, bbls, ; - 7 —- metal slabs, ton 

ee OE REE 1 ° BN coiMate cca ai " 16% 14 

Aldol, 95%, 55 and 110 gal, Butter of, see Chloride’ — ” : 
ee im ai 12 me | 12 Bi | 12 Chloride, "soln, a ee: | : Az jai si? ee Bs i 4 
Alpbanaphthol, crude, 300 lb. Needle, powd, bbls ..... ae 16 iets 16 .16 22 
BM ow dc ca ok aee ; 52 ee 52 Oxide, 500 Ib bbls ...... Ib. “2 14% 12 114% 113 115% 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 lb Salt, 63% to 65%, drs lb, 8 ah .28 .28 nom. 
Ib. 32 32 32 34 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
Pt... Ee, lump, A. Double, 600 lb bbls ....1b. no prices no prices no prices, 
bls, wks 0 lb. 3.75 3.75 3.75 Aroclots, Wks. ..6. 0500000. De 38 320 48 .30 18 = .30 
delv NY, Phila . “100 lb. 3.75 3.75 3.75 Arrowroot, bbls ......... Ib, .091%4 .10 09% .10 -09 10 
Granuiar, c-l, bbls Arsenic, Metal ........... Ib. no prices no prices ee ie 
OS oo Wn ci ea tne ee 100 Ib. 3.50 ae 3.50 rene 3.50 Red, 224 lb cs kgs ....1b. no prices no prices 17% = =««.18 

Pewd, c-l, wks 100lb._.. 3.90 : 3.90 Sia 3.90 White, 112 lb kgs ..... Ib. .031%4 .04% .03% .04% .03 04% 
Chrome, bbls - +». .100 Ib. ‘no prices ‘no prices 6.50 6.75 Barium Carbonate precip, 

—-, lump, c-l, bbis, 200 lb bgs, wks ..... ton 45.00 50.00 45.00 50.00 45.00 62.50 
So EES 4.00 4.00 4.00 Nat (witherite) 90% gr, 

Granular, e-l, bbls, c-l, wks, bgs ..... : 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 

Fecnahetta been Om. «.. B75 --+ 3.75 3.75 Chlorate, 112 ob kgs, NY ‘ib no prices 45 20 45 

Powd, e-l, bbls, wks100Ib. ..- 4.15 ... 415 ... 4.15 Chloride, 600 Ib bbls, delv, 

Soda, bbls, wks 100 Ib. . 3.25 2. ee ae... nn ae SY Bete eet on 77,00 92.00 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 

Aluminum metal,c-],NY 100 Ib, 17.00 18.00 17.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 Dicnide, 88%, $50 Ib drs i -10 is 10 .10 iz 

Acetate, 20%, bbls ... Ib, .08% .09 .08 .09 07% .09 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls ...1b. 10534 05% 107 -.05%_-.07 
Basic pewd, bbis, delv Ib. -35 50035) 50 35.50 Nitrate, bbls .......... 10934 10% 08% .10% 0944 10% 
24% basic, bbls, delv Ib, -0932 .10 09% .12 Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bbls 
Insoluble _ powder, . i ee Aner —= 6... S545 cos Bee cus Sos 

bbls, Ib, -40 = .50 35 50. Bauxite, bulk, mines ....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 

Chloride ated 99% wks lb. 08 12 08 12 08 12 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bes, 

Se ae 05 08 .05 .08 .05 08 ‘or Ce 16.00 ... 16.00 16.00 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks Ib, .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 200 | ere: 11.00 iss; Sue 11.00 
Solution, drs, wks 02% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% Benzeldchyde, tech, 945 gg 

Formate, 30% sol bbls, c-l, Se) Se. Ib. 145 55 45 55 255 60 
SEES 14 15 3 RS we “as Benzene Chest, 90%, Ind. 

Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. a 8000 gal tks, ft all’d sl 14 14 14 16 
EEE. © Pee aeaatne iS = ante 14% 12% 14% 12% .13% 90% cl, drs ......... “19 9) 39) 
heavy, bbls, wks ..... Ib, -029 .03% .029 .03% .029 .03% Ind pure, tks, frt all’d eal 14 .14 .14 -16 

Oleate, drs ............ Ib, .17% .20 17% . 16% .20 Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib. 

Palmitate, bbls ........ lb, .20% .21% .20% .21% .20% .24% Ea eer e- lb, .70 70 as 70 
esinate, pp., bbls ..... Ib, --- AS... 15 ves +15 Bensoyi. Chloride,500 Ibdrslb. 123 28 23 28 .23 .28 

Stearate, 100 Ib bbls Ib. 21 18 .21 19 20 Benz n Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 

ey an eh i errs, amis Wns Aa oe 22 19 22 19 21 
Oy Rada epee 100 Ib. 1.15 1,15 1.15 Beta- -Naphthol, 250 Ib bbls, 

bbls, wks ....100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 B58) SRE ee co eee ee 23 .24 23 24 23 .24 

Sulfite, iron-free, c-l, bags, Naphthylamine, sublimed, 

ME is com eck ae '100 Ib. 1.85 1.60 1.85 1.60 1.80 SOO TO PD. is sce 0% 1 » «$2.25 ee 1.25 1.38 1.25 1.35 

cl, bbls, wks... 100 Ib. 2.05 1.80 2.05 1.65 1.80 Tech, 200 Ib bbls ....lb. (51 .52 .S1  .52  .51 «52 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lbkgs Ib. 21S ww. Sw. LS Bismuth ‘metal ......... S| ES ey Se eee ee 
Ammonia anhyd fert com, tks Ib. .05 04% .05 04% .05 Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. 3:20 3:25 $20 8:28 -3:20 3:25 
Ammonia — 100 Ib cyl Ib... 16. 16... -16 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3.35 3.46 3.35 3.46 3.35 3.46 

_2 3° eae ae .22 nee 22 ae 22 Oxychloride, boxes ....lb. 3.10 3.19 3.10 3.19 , 210 

26°, 800 Db drs, dely .. Ib. .0214 .02% .02% .02% .024 .02% Subbenzoate, boxes ....Ib.  ... 3.40 ... 3.40 3.25 3.36 

Aqua 26° , tks, NHs ..cont. ... -05%z .04 05%z .04 05% Subcarbonate, kgs ..... ih 093 «#4196 «292. 4G (es OS 

Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..Ib, .27. .33) 0 627, 33 27 Subnitrate, fibre, drs +h 1.20 1.51 1.20 1.51 1.48 1.51 

a “way bbls, - tot, 0se4 .0614 .0864 .0614 0564 Trioxide, “+ ig ae as i > woe “oso 0 “86S SHG. 357 

. : : tee : ae as ulp, 400 1 bls, 

Bifluoride, 300 Ib biis : 15 16% .14 16% .14% .16% ca ve aaa acre a nh 35.00 42.50 35.00 42.50 50.00 80.00 

Carbonate, tech, 500 | Dheadhing Powder, 800 be + og 
bbls ................Ib, .08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .11 c-l, wks, contract 1001b. 2.00 2.85 2.00 2.85 ws  * 2185 

Chloride, White, 100 Ib Icl, drs, wks .... 225 3.35 223 335 225 3.35 

bbls, wks ......1001b. 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.90 Blood, dried, f.o.b. NY unit ... 3.50 2.40 3.50 2.25 3.35 

Gray, 250 Ib bbls, Chicago, high grade ..unit 3.75 .2.50 3.75 2:00 3.50 

~ lianpapaaaess? 100 Ib. 5.50 5.75 5.50 5.75 5.50 6.25 Imported shipt ....... unit 3.40 2.45 $3.25 2325 3.30 
Lump, 500 Ib cks peti Ib, no prices no prices no prices Blues, Bronze Chinese ..... 

Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. i> -16 ° . . 16 Prussian Soluble ....lb. 33 ore oe 33 <3? 

Laurate, 880% . sila os .23 23 see 23 BENORRS WUE. a eee ces 033 «33 .34 033 .34 
inoleate, fo anhy Itramarine,* dry, wks, 

Segue ae . °° ~aaellen ae. ll i! Sl 
Naphthenate, bbls ..... | eee 17 ae ol? 17 Regular grade, group1lb. ... 16 ve 16 dese -16 
Nitrate, tech, We os085 Ib. .0435 .0455 .0435 .0455 .0455 Pulp, Cobalt grade ...Ib, .22 .24 ona -24 32 .27 
SN ONE os as Sas ans ae. as 14 en 14 14 Bone, 4¥4 at 50% raw, 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, Chicano... .clden ok ton ... 34.00 30.00 34.00 30.00 33.00 

BR en ee” ae 25 19 .25 «iD -25 Bone ry °100 Ib kgs ....1b.  .06 07 06 .07 .06 .07 

Perchlorate, kgs ....... Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks Meal, 3% & 50%, imp ton . 36.50 31.50 36.50 31.50 32.50 

Persulfate, 112 Ib kgs..Ib,  .21 22.6 2lts . .22 Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 34.00 35.00 32.00 35.00 29.00 32.00 





f Prices are 1c higher in each cas 


g Grain alcohol 25c a gal. higher’ im each case. 


z On a f.ob. wks. basis. 
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** On a delv. basis. 








h Lowest price is for pu 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP 


patent for high grade precipitated ; s Crys 
higher in each case; 


equalized in each case with ae ed point. 
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EASTMAN 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 


| a filtered solutions are made from either film base or 
new nitrated cotton. They are available in a wide range 
of viscosities and solids content, in standard solvent combi- 
nations. They are dependable and economical as the base 
for fabric coatings, lacquers, artificial-leather dopes... for 


all applications in which pyroxylin solutions are essential. 





4 Quotations will be furnished promptly upon request 

, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Chemical Sales Division © Rochester, N. Y. 
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Flake and Solid 


LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA | 


Tank Cars @ Tank Wagons @ Drums Hing 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. /@ 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


83 Exchange Place 4Oth St. G& Calumet Ave. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. 


Chemieals for Industry 
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Genuine French Process * 


5) ZING OXIDE Cea 


Unexcelled in Quality,:Color, IIS 
Fineness, Fluffiness and Purity % Cy 
“no THE wor 


” For All Pharmaceutical 
Cosmetic and Industrial Purposes | 


put’ SER, 
va SE, Pip, Yen 






ALL OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE MANUFACTURED 
INU. S.A 








COPPER SULPHATE 


All Grades in Small and Large Crystals, 


Granular or Snow 


MONOHYDRATED 


Zinc Carbonate 
Zinc Dust 


Zinc Sulphate 
Metal Powders 


Graphite Treated, Anti-Friction ( Anti-Shock ) 
BEARING METALS 


AMERICAN FIRSTOLINE CORPORATION 


General Sales and Export Division 
10-35 45th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Firstoline Telephone: STillwell 4-6613 





















































ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





Stocks at 
NEW: YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — 











Borax 








= - 
Chromium Acetate rices 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low Hig! 
Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
sacks, "  meseetingteg tons 43.00 43.00 43.00 
Dis, ORIG occ ces toné 53.00 53.00 53.00 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
RS Ee ee eee 48.00 ... 48.00 47.00 48.00 
BUTE cv cdcanene se ton ... 58.00 ..- 58.00 57.00 58.00 
——— = et drs .. 4 = ay = “ee rt yt 
romine, cases .......... : ‘ ‘ , a é 
Bronze, Ai, rot 300 lbdrs lb... .57 ara fi y 4 ree .57 
Gold, bli PO CRT eee Ib. .60 65 -60 -65 -60 -65 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 
OM hoon dere aero stant 02% = .03 02% .03 02% .03% 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, frt 
ee eee eee = 10 11 10 11 10 
oe Serr 09 10 09 10 pads .09 
ser ag ts, frt all’d i. eee 07% ... A 07% 
rs, irt all’ad ........ -083 08 08 08 .07 -08 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, is % wh ¥ ws 
.. Eee = 618%% .17%)—«CCSKHKCi«LI7HKCOCCSHK—CwIYG 
Carbinol, norm (see Nor- 
mal Amyl Alcohol) 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 
me... gal drs, delv ..... Ib. 35 E 35 ee 45 
Ctate .......-..- eee . 23% A 231 .23% 24, 
fn... ee ee 
ag dabei > 16% 7, 16% 7, 16% 17 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. 28% || 128% SCC 
Tartrate, dra .........;- Ib." ‘no prices ss “60 gs "60. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. __ ye 35). “3514 
Cadmium Metal ......... lb. “90 nom. 80 90 80 ‘85 — 
Sulfide, orange, boxes .| . lb. _. "S56 eo "75 ‘85 
Sa 150 . oe 
A ae 
Arsenate, ct Gi Rockies, 3.00 1.90 3.00 1.90 
ng. lll lead - 06% .06% .06 06% .06 .07% 
oN RS > a eae 4 
=o tech, 100 Ib bes, oti 043% 0454 = .05 06 
Chloride, ‘dikes, 375 Ib hag 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 
burlap bgs, cl, delv..ton | 2950 ... 20.50 ... 22.00 
ane esas ca 20.50 35.00 20.50 35.00 20.50 36.00 
Ferrocyanide, 380 ‘tb bbis 1 19.00 33.00 19.00 33.00 19.00 35.00 
Gluconaie, Pharm, 125 tb 20 -20 20 
Levulinate, less ‘than as. 50 37 50 ed ote 37 
J eee R 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags ...ton ‘no pita ‘no mv 28.00 29:00 
PaUMate. HUIS... .,..062:5 lb. (22 24 22 24 2 124 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 

450 lb bbls .......... - 0635 .0705 .0635 .0705 .0635 .07% 
Resinate, precip, bbls . .Ib. 3 14 +8 .14 $3 14 
é moe sae 100 lb bbls ...1b. (2014 122%, 120% .22% .20% .22% 
ge RTM oS eccasoa _ 73 74 73 83 82 84 

ae see ’ as Mm 6 8 84 
Carbon Bisuifide, 500 lb drs ib 05 05% 05 05% .05 05% 
Black, c-l, bgs, f.o.b. ‘ 
Pam cai wing TRE s+ 98425 09325 93425 02m 904 
Decolorizing, drs, el “Ib. og 18° fog S oS 
ioxide, Liq cy ; : 4 8 
ba ep mag y Pag 7. wa ” as ” - ‘ 
al drs, c-l, delv ....1b. 6616. -.-.. 663 663 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd Ib. ri 11% th 10 ris} 
80-100 mesh, c-] bgs ...Ib. 23% .12 23% .11 is. 
Castor Pomace, 5% Nip, el, : 
ea: on 15.00 -. 15.00 15.00 17.50 
Imported ship, bgs .. ‘on no prices no prices ... 20.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. 12 a 12 15 12 (15 
Transparent, cs . .20 .20 oak .20 
Cellulose, Acetate, frt all’d 
oS gps: " 30 30 ©3034 
Triacetate, ‘tiie. frt 
Chalk, dropped, 178 1b bbls Ib. 32% 02 02% 03% 
a roppe s -02 0 2 33 
Precip, heavy, 560 1b cks Ib. 03% 03%, ‘0236 “0354 
Light, 250 Ib cks ...... Ib. 03% 03% .03% .04 
Charcoal, : nee, ae, 
Ce . ore mS are 15 ? BS 
pie By bgs, delv* | ton 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 
— powd, 100 lb bbls, 
Sees ead alka pee lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 -07 
Fa clarified tks, wks lb. ... 01% 01% 014% 
25%, bbls, wks ... ; a 02% 02%... .02%4 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton ; 7.60 7.60 7.60 9.50 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 18.60 25.00 18.60 25.00 26.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con. ” 
rE ere eee .073 .07 .073 08% 
cyls, c-l, contract ...Ibj 05% rir) _ "05% 
Liq. tk, wks, contract 100 1b 75 1.75 1.75 
ae, c-l, cyls, wks, 
ETE Oe, Ib. 019 .019 .019 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, 
TRO Ib. 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib. 
Gra, icl, WES. .... 5. -08 .06 .08 -06 .08 
Chterclica: "seh, 1000 Ib 
MS berate me anes 3 8 " .20 .20 .20 al 
USP, ide ....... q .30 .30 .30 31 
Chloropicrin, comml cyls ..lb. ... 80 ke .80 ia 80 
rome, Green, CP ...... lb. 21 25 21 .25 21 Pe s.' 
ll Sieh Gai ee cis 14% 13% .14% .13% .14% 
ate, ( 
Chrome, bbls ........ Ib. 05% 05% 0534 





j A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
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Chromium Fluoride 








Current Dimethylaniline 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High 
Chromium (continued) 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib 

|, BE ee ee " sae .28 27 .28 .27 .28 
Ch RE ONE 65:6 h 090 bee 2.50 7.25 7.50 2:25.75 8.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... er 80% y 80% 

Carbonate tech, bbls ...Ib. 5 1.58 1.58 1.38 4.60 
Hydrate, bbls _ ......... Ib, bs 1.98 .98 ae 1.78 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...Ib. i? sa ia 33 
paste, 690, G66 2.2.0... Ib. ws an 31 31 
Oxide, black, bgs ...... Ib. ie 1.84 184 1.84 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b. a 13% 13% 13% 

Precipitated, bbls ..... We ae .34 ; 34 ‘ 34 

Cochineal, gray or bk bgs lb.  .37 .38 Be 7 38 aa .38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. .38 .39 38 39 .38 .39 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 11.00 12.00 
Aestate normal, bbls, 
Raiaeubec: tina Gleave 24 .26 22 26 By 7. 24 
Carbonate 52-54% 400 lb 
shoud wg wie. 8 ses Ib. 18 .20% 1650 .20% .1570 .169 
crenide, 250 Ib bbls ...1b. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ... = .34 36 34 .36 hen 34 
Oleate, precip, bbls ‘ ‘ .20 ; .20 ae .20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks ie 19% .21 18 al 18 .1834 
red 100 lb bbls ...... Ib, = .20 22 19 22 19%Z .20% 
Sub- aes pean 
oc ee 18 19 18 19 18 oie 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks, 100 Ib. en 5.00 4.75 5.00 4.45 4.75 
Copperas crys and sugar —= 

ee ee Pane ere 17.00 14.00 17.00 14.00 20.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls 101m 4.05 3.36 4.05 2.99 3.39 
Corn os. 42°, bbls 100 lb. 352 3.42 352 3.62 4.47 

ee 100 Ib. $57 3.47 ane 3.07 3.52 
Cotton, ‘soluble, wet ico lb. 
MN St oe Serene eign Ib. .40 42 .40 42 .40 .42 
Cream Tartar, powd & gran 
BOO Th Tee 6c occs ce ae 52% 38% .52%4 .28% .38% 
Creosote, USP 42 lb cbys Ib. .45 .47 45 47 45 .47 
Oil ae i ie gal. 13% .144% .134% .14% .13% =««.214 

Grad eee gal, 122 132 .122 da «122 By 
Cresol, USP, oe a Le 10% .093% .10% .093% .10% 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 

110 gal drs, wks ..... Ib. 15 FD | as A 12 
Cutch, Philippine,100 Ib. bale Ib. 04% ... 04% .04 04% 
Cyanamid, pulv, bags, c-l, frt 

all’d, nitrogen basis, unit no prices 1.40 sate 1.40 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 

|i RBS AIRES SE REE .28 .30 iat .30 ian 30 
Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib begs 

f.o.b., Chicago ...100 Ib . 4.00 3.80 4.00 3.40 3.80 

British Gum, bgs ...100 . ‘ 4.2 4.05 4.25 3.65 4.10 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bes a .08 2 es .08 aoe 07% 
White, 220 1b bgs, tel iby 08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ...lb.  ... 73 ee 71S... .0715 
White, 140 Ib. bes . 100 Ib. ere 3.95 3.75 S95 das anaes 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib. - .47 wed -47 «ba .47 
NG OES, WED occ si:45:- .50 -48 -50 a 50 
Diamylene, drs, wks ..... Ib, .095 .102 .095 .102 .095 .102 
BS ree | ew 08% ... 08% ... 08% 
— “ee wks, drs ....lb. .085 .092 .085 .092 .085 .092 

Ce aa ae | ee ae 075 
Diamylnaphthalene, l-c-l, drs, 

OS eer a | ee ake me .20 Phew aul 
Dismyiphehalete, drs, wks Ib. .21 421% 41 21% .21 21% 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks Ib. 1.10 sare 1.10 ay 1.10 
Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 

Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 
ok ear 35 Pe. mo 
Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. os 33 53 

c-l drs, wks ......... ~ .50 50 .50 

tks, BU eed ise .48 48 48 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, a ‘s .26 .28 25 .28 25 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

oe eee oh9 .20 19 .20 19 19% 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs ee -50 -50 rs 0 
Dichlorethylene, drs ..... b. 29 .25 25 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal 

CS. Sree: m 95 16 15 16 15 16 

os. nn cn wages Be 14 sat .14 ee 14 
Dichforomethane, drs, wks Ib. -23 oa aaa ee 23 
~~ en drs, wks Ib. .04 025 = .04 ree 025 

| SRR k .025 aa1 G28... .0221 
Dictoasinedina. tks, wks. .Ib. 224%... a 224% 
Diethylamine, gg Ib drs, 

lel, fot WES... 65... Ib. 70 70 70 
Diethylamino Ethanol, 1-c-l, 

drs, o> Wyandotte, frt 

og gh a eee ee ee sae ae aaa 
Dicthylaniline, "850 Ib drs Ib. ... 40 40 40 52 
Diethylearbonate, com drs lb. ... saa 25 bis 25 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..lb. .64 .67 64 67 64 67 
Picthyiphthalate,. £ l drs lb --- .20 19 20 19 19% 

iethylsu “ih tec’ rs, 
pent lpat T AM MB ae, 
Diethyleneglycoi, ye Ib, 4 . 2 

Mono ethyl ethers, drs . Ib. <14% .15% .14% .15% .14% «16 

aaa 13% 3%. 13% 

Mono butyl ether, drs . Ib \22% a 22% 26% 22% a 
Diethyiene onthe, 50 gal drs, 

i ee .20 .24 20 .24 .20 24 
Digiveol La “eee, a, See 16 16 .16 21 

| eee Ib. 17 17 oad 17 

} moecens R Mes ete Ars b. .22 22 aa 26 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 

pure * & a sol 

AOOTe COE 56 aces lb. 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 
Dimethyleniline 240 Ib drs lb. .23 .24 a .24 .23 .24 


* These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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SPOT 
DELIVERIES 


NICKEL SULPHATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 


WHITE HEAVY CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


ZINC SULPHATE 
NICKEL CHLORIDE 


WHITE CALCINED MAGNESITE 


OTHER SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Distributors for 


Rufert Chemical Company 


NICKEL FORMATE 
Also 


NICKEL CATALYST e NICKEL CARBONATE 


NICKEL OXIDE, ETC. 


GOLWYNNE 


CHEMIG JRPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e 
PHONE LE2- 


NEW YORK, N.Y 
9740 
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ACETONITRILE 


79-82° C. 
1.0% Max. 
0.2% Max. 


Boiling Range 
Moisture 


Acidity 


USES 
Preparation of intermediates for 
vitamin and plant hormone synthe- 
sis. Solvent for practically all non- 
paraffine compounds. Samples and 
further information on request. 


NG AND Dig 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Dimethy]! Phthalate 
Glue, Bone 


Prices 











PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and Prices upon request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA ® PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 











Dimethyl — drs, 
wks, he a i AR b. 
mteaeloahies 400 lb drs Ib. 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls 1b. 
ee 400 Ib 


Diaiteohenst, 350 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 
Diphenyl, bbls ........... Ib. 
Diphenylamine.......... Ib 
Di Gh a TH Ke 100 lb tb 


eT SOR ee 
Drymet (see sodium metasil-— 
icate anhydrous). 
Egg Yolk, dom., 200 Ib. cases Ib. 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib 
bbls c-l, NY ..... 100 Ib. 
USP, c-l, bbls .....100 Ib. 
— USP anaesthesia 55 


rs ® 
- ropyl ‘50 gal drs ... Ib. 


ey oe: Ses - 
Nitreus conc bottles ...Ib. 
Synthetic, wks, tks ..... Ib. 


Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
ee | re 1 
drs, frst ali’d ..... 

99%, tks, frt all’d . 

Gta, tet alld... = 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal ‘drs Ib. 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs Ib. 
Bromide, tech drs . Ib. 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt. 

dt SE b. 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs ... Ib. 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys . -% 
Crotonate, drs .. 

Formate, drs, frt all’d 
Lactate, "drs, wks 
Oxalate, CFS, WEB 2... 6. 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 

» RS eT ene % 
Silicate, drs, wks ......1b, 

Ethylene Dibromide, 60 Ib 
drs 


Ib. 
Chleshoaiia, 40%, 10 eal 


cbys chloro, cont ....Ib. 
Anhydrous ... ae 
ee - gal drs, 
EK. ROCKIGS .........- 
Glycol, 30 got drs, wks. ‘Ib. 
tks, le 
aay Butyl Ether, drs, 
a ES 1 
eae. Ib. 
Mono Bit Ether, drs 
> so DE Pare ease. b 
none Bety! Ether Ace- 
a a wks .....lb 
Mone Mechyl Ether, ~ 
ta, ee Ib. 
oe eee Ib. 
Ethylideneaniline ........ Ib. 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 
Powd, blk wks ........ on 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
idee err i 
OO, Ae” Gee... cs Ib. 
Fish (Scrap, dried, unground 


a ia ; -unit ] 
Acta Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & neue 


te ees -unit m 
Fluorspar, 98% bgs ....ton 
Formaldehyde, c-l, bbls, 

ORES Wins ois wong eae , 
Fossil Flour , Ib. 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 

Imp powd, cl, bes ton 


Furfaral (tech) dm wks lb. 
t 


Fused Oil, 10% impurities ie 
Fustic, crystals, 100 lb 
boxes 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls ib 
Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib, 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bgs. . Ib. 
— cubes, 150 4 


100 Ib. 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, el, wes. 
wks* 0 Ib. 
Anhydrous, ‘see Scdium. 
Sulfate 
Glue, we com grades, c-l 
bes . 


Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High 
<= 296 200 eeu... Ge 
sn 2 a a OS 
a > nan ss Ss 
14 14 14 
i 2 #6. =a a 
nas 2. CO«; a2 m2 
~- ae 2 a Ge - ee 
ore: 6a fee ee 
i? Ss - sS 68 
Ss £ 22 2S 2 ww 
. . 40.00 32.00 40.00 ‘nan: OCs 
05% .06% .053% .06% .05% .06% 
Ce a 
1.90 1,90 1.90 2.10 
2.10 [6 440 eee 
ae £2 Ser 
07. «-.08—S—«Csti‘<‘OsSC‘<‘SStC«OB 
"| as ee Se a 
a sere Te "68 
08 .09 .08 .c9 .08  .09 
07% .06% .07% .06 06% 
‘08% .07% .08% .07 08% 
07% 06% .07% .06% .08 
083% 107% .08% .07% .08% 
.. se 127% 7% 
86.88 86 =—.88 86 88 
(50.55 50.55 50 55 
, re 45.50 45.50 
18 ~—-.20 18 .20 18 .20 
30 :30 '30 
es 135 35 53 35 
25.26 25.26 ; 
: 336% 33% 
ae 33 33% 25 
1.00 nom. 1.00 nom. .30 1.00 
wee se: | ee 
ae a a oe 
Doe ae ae a 
ae meee 75 .. 
a 0742 .0693 0746 0598 9694 
143 18% .14% .18% . QA . 4 
- in ...”6lUae sl 
16% .17% .16% .17% 16% .21 
aw in tone” 
14% 15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
- sa... 16... 3am 
11% .12% 11% .12% 11% = .13 
ing 10% ie See 
15% .16% .15% .16% .15% .17 
Pgs aH wa Sage 
es 2 ss * SS 
et ae ee ec ee ae 
17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 
14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 
05 .07% .05 .07% .05 .07% 
06% 107 .06% 107 .06% 07 
4.60 4.40 4.70 3.10 4.25 
2.75 2.75 2.25 3.50 
29.00 29.00 29.00 32.00 
a a ar 
02% ‘04 02% 104 «= 102%4_.04 
. ee we Css 15.00 
rices no prices ats 
—e a . wo a 
Ci See aie 
a .30 30 
17% .19% .16 .19% .16 17% 
. 24 .26~—Ss(«w 24 28 
.. git 5N: a 
19. 21 sos #1 868 1 
i ae "4545 47 
nom, .09 06% .09 06% .07 
10% nom. 08% .10% .08% .10 
1.05 1.28 95 1.28 95 1.18 
15% 18 13% 18 13% .15% 
a. 2 alm lOeSlUee 


1+ 10; m+ 50; * Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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Current prot ena 
Hydrogen Peroxide ap 0O Cc 
= HIO-APEX. INC. 
Current 1941 1940 aad - 
Market Low High Low’ High NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs lb... 144% ... bY 124% 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...1b. ... nom. —— cc o:0, SOR 
SegentBoation, Se > Sts rt a roe. 15% on ee 
S errr nom. B 07% 413 .071 08% 
Gl hans mori ee gga ee cus = ae. : = oe . — - Manufacturers of 
Moenoricinoleate, Se Saar ‘ Pete F fa ‘ 
Monostearate, bbls ..... ib ire .30 ne 30 a 30 PLASTICIZERS and CHEMICALS 
Olemte; BRS . wc ces. me see 42 ee Be ; 4a 
PR me cae cadnck sae .38 _ .38 an 38 
Giyeesryt. ty es = ote . ale = nay a eer = 
orate, bbls .. Ib, ... i ee ‘ ne od . 
Cipbalete, leet a (5+. gee xcs. SR ee KRONISOL, (Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate) 
Stenrate, Gks ..2.....5. ee .26 ae -26 oo .26 (dibutyl “Cellosolve” phthalate) 
KRONITEX AA, (Tricresyl Phosphate) 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ...lb. .85 -90 -80 95 80 ; -90 METHOX, (Dimethoxy Ethyl Phthalate) 
Arabic, amber sorts -...Ib, .20 00.210 14.21.0844 «15 (dimethyl “‘Cellosolve” phthalate) 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs || SS _38 35 _-38 ae 36 
| ae PO Ib. no prices no prices 27.34 ETHOX (Diethoxy Ethyl Phthalate) 
WR TE ia cakes » 8 #2 HM MM aM rps ean 
‘oP anf) 200 bes 1 ellosoive p alate 
= NY eer am 29.00 0 36. 50 ™ 00” 36: 3029 00." 36:50 DIOCTYL PHTHALATE 
Coltaruia, ts) rs ton i 
1 » KA 
= He ea ae a a ee PSOL, (Methoxy Ethyl Oleate) 
“ ”° 
Benois goes a ae ee ee ee ee KP-23, (Butyl “Cellosolve” Stearate) 
eee fpaaue storey ss AB os OB is ON KP-45, (Diethylene Glycol Dipropionate) 
Dark amber ~........6% Sia : Sear ° . 12% 
Light amber |... 10... OEY OY cote ae PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
Copal, East India 180 9 ig 
lacassar pale bold . et: yi eae trie —_ ae PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
_ BR Ac ar me? %<6 a Sate é 06% . 
siekaewree eens i ae .05 mee 051 04% .06% 
ae be 2. 0% 12) 10% “0M “49 ANHYDROUS ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
Singapore, Bold ....... ° saree ris. ae es rts, yas 
ES rere eee le eae . as e A BS 
Dust Oe cateiea nies ae x, 08% ee 05% 04% 06% Samples and data on request 
Copal ‘Manila, 180 -190 Ib > 439 IID 8139 5139q 516% “CELLOSOLVE” is a trade mark 
abe Priskh eee kone o cee . 3 ee 11% .11K% .163 
be eran . : 2: te oe oe 
BEE. ag ike cow ccad ae -10 eee -10 06% .12% 
Aree Me -i2e A ee 07% .07% .13% 
Copal Pontianak, 224 Ib a 
cases, bold genuine ..1b. ... SH... 15% .15% .18% 
MY Sakadacegae eeu | ee 10 ea -10 08% .10% 
(ree eee 1b. 14% 14% .14% .16% 
Ser | ee . >’ ao 12% .10% .13% 
Ee reo pec a tera ale a ee 13% .13% .16% 
Damar Batavia, 136 lb cases 








—_Repenemcangietiattiess Ib. ... 218% se. 21H «21H 224 
| Eibonbtaecpbetnr Ib, ... 120% ... 20% 120% ‘21% 
Qi Leaeae cer. . -. so... wee eee ee 
am edenaabe aber Ib, 11. 113% lll uke 113% 113% 
plete tabeasbe .— .. 5a... se cee ee 
APB EE Ib, 11.) | 2K LKR 112% 113% 


Bie ese crocker ee eee ak a 1 
| SEE re | -08 er .08 .08 08% 

Singapore, ING. 8 Siceer Me Sas 16% ... 16% .16% .19% 2 oO 
i aerate ) ee Ee On 12% .15% 




















No. 3 Bcibry Be parehere We ‘i ae LS ee .07 07% .09 Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
2 EE | ae 11 aa eke orl 12% yy age 
BR hci eieteh Ib, 1... 07% ... 07% 07% .09 We respectfully solicit your inquiries 
PERSO As ote | ae 09% ... 09% 09% .10% P 
Elemi, ens, c-l ........... Ib, ... 08% ... 08% .10% .11% MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 
amboge, pipe, cases ..... ; os : 9 : . : 
nate oms Bole SES Ib. 1.05 110 105 110 75 80 JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 
atti, $01, bee .....0..5. > 2 é : z é : 
pote. nels. bxs, drs ...]b. .14 33 .14 .33 14 aa SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
uri, 
Brown XXX, cases ....lb. ... .60 ee .60 aie .60 
1. NEES ON eae esi aie lb. 38 .38 38 
1G eee eee ers Oe Ib 28 -28 28 
i: pene temerneee Ib .24 .24 24 
| ae eee a Ib 18% 18% 18% 
5 ea Ib -61 61 61 
2 a ere lb -41 41 41 








No. een bis noe 
: ° eee . eee . eee : ™ 
3 Babee aeok os ae Dee; Demae : | aT RALEN 
— MME aia At la corer, Ib. ‘no — ' no prices 2.00 4.50 4 EA E EK 


MOE PF i iho ee ed aca ak on im, 150, 2.65 1.50 Hes 85 2.50 


Sandarac, prime quality, 200 Low Cost Synthetic Fatty Acid—Practical as 
Ib bgs & 300 ib cks’..Ib, .52% .SS  .50 85 .35 37 A ae : , 
Senegal, picked bags ..... Ib. oe +30 faa “30 ie -30 a Stearic Acid Replacement. 
orts Recor e e ere ae , 4 ok ae . a «ke 
Thus, bbis 327. 280 Ibs. 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 ile 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases ..Ib. 3.00 3.10 2.75 3.10 265 3.50 Specifications: 
MEE g cet. cay atk Ib, 2.70 2.80 2.45 2.80 2.55 3.35 ‘i ta r c 
. No. 3 RE OS EEL Ib. 2.50 2.60 2.10 2.60 e 2.90 Acid Number 189 
acca, bgs 03% .04 .03%°.04 .03% .04 - “© wae: J : D4. 
Hematine crystals Aootbbisib. 20% “30 20% “30 “20” “30 Saponific te ——— 7 7 
emlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls. Jercentar Insaponifiable Za. 
\ —eepererenreee see Ib... 03%... 039.0314 0396 Percentage Unsapon 
Paha ala ese seceuers 02 0 
Hexalene, $0 gai dra, wits Ib: ay ag ar Of interest to rubber compounders, soap and 
lexane, normal 60-70° F 
roup 3, tks .......- “gal... = 09%... = 09H specialty manufacturers. 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs ........ 0... ine Ss 2» 8S © 





delv, dre co... cM. AS 13% AS ABH AB AY THE BEACON COMPANY 


Hoof Meal, f.0.b. Chicago unit 70 2:75 2.65 2.80 2.00 3.15 89 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol 


140 Ib chys ......... lb. .16 118% .16 .18% .16% .20 
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AMMONIUM | 
CHLORIDE 


(Sal Ammoniac) 


FINE WHITE 
FINE GRAY 


CARLOADS - TRUCKLOADS 
BARRELS OR BAGS 


Manufactured by 


PITTSBURGH COKE & IRON CO. 


R-W: GREE 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW 


YORK CITY 

















35th 





WANTED---SCRAP 


(Any Quantity) 


MONEL e NICKEL e STAINLESS STEEL 


Will pay Government maximum quantity prices 


Buyers of Residues — Slimes — Metallic By-Products con- 
taining Nickel —Tin—Bismuth—Vanadium — Cadmium— 
Tungsten and Molybdenum. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1909 
and Moore Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























99.5% PURE 





SULPHUR 








Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
rom arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 











{22 East 42nd Street 





FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY E— 


@ New York 

















Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 








Irish Moss, ord, bales .. lb. 25 -28 


Bleached, prime, bales.. Ib. .32 35 


Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls 


Rea: - lb. .03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 


Nitrate, coml, bbls..100 Ib. 3.50 4.00 


Isobutyl Carbinol (128-132° C) 








Pri 
Methanol rices 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low Hig 
Hydroxylamine Hydro- 
| an CEs eke Deas 3.15 3.35 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb. ... 14 .14 14 
Indigo, Bengal, _ pe ~ ae ‘= 1.63... (GZ 2:63... 1.67 
Synthetic, liquid ....... . 19 16 .19 164 19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars. .lb, 2.00 ” 73 


.03 04 03 .04 
3.50 4.00 2.75 4.00 


— Fk re me Save 23% .22% .23% .22% = .34 
ca | eee. | Se a 21% .21% = .32 
Isopropil Acetate, tks, frt 
5 ach hiely © aide Wie waar pokes 07% 06% 07% 05% 06% 
> dy fo | re iar 08% 07% 08% 06% 07% 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 
Pacific Coast .......... ton 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 35.00 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls, 
White, broken ....... lb. 12 12% «11 12% . 11 
cryst, bbls ...... Po Smet 12% «11 12% 11 
Ce a ..Ib .123% .13% 11% .13% 11% 
POW, WHS ov nccccces . 12% .13% 11% 13% 11% 
Arsenate, East, drs ae, 09% .09 09% 08% «11 
Linoleate, solid, i . Se 19 eae 19 ciel 
Metal, c-l, NY 1001b. ... 5.70 5.70 4.90 5.70 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. .11 14 11 14 Pe | 14 
Oleate, bbls . ..Ib .18% =.20 18% .20 18% .20 
ae 5 8 95% Ps, 
re e =the 08% .08 0834 .07% .0815 
97% EieOu ee: ae 086 .084 .086 .0765 .0848 
98% PbO. 4, delv ee 0885 .0865 .0865 0885 .08 -0865 
Resinate, on bbls. . hate oe 16%... 16% 
Ce | tb ie .25 .25 26 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.o.b. 
wks, frt all’d |... ae 10% 10% .10 10% 
White, 500 Ib bbls, wks, Ib. ||| 07% 07% .07 07% 
Basic sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, 
Rar. me. 2; 06% 06% .06% .06% 


Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.o.b. wks, bulk ....ton 7.00 13.00 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks ‘ton 8.50 16.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 


7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 
8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 


Lime, sulfur, dealers, tks gal. ... 07% vg Ae 11% 
Baga cepeagenepn gal. 10 114.10 16 
Linseed Meal, bgs ....... ton 23.00 23.50 23.00 25. 00 23. 30 37.00 

Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib, ..- -0760 .07 0760 .06% .07% 
de, =... 2 0385... .036 

Pe roe ae rth rity 03% ett, 

° “ox . A, 

Titanated, bee 0000000 OS 1. 08% C084 

Lo d, 51°, 600 lb bbls Ib... BF | J 2 4 

mia. SO th bones tb, 15. «| 22638 122 168% 20% 

Madder, Dutch. ........ Ib. .22 2 


.25 22 25 .2 a 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbls ton 67.00 75.00 65.00 75.00 58.00 70.00 


— — tech, 70 


bes, Sead ere 06% 
Chien ° Pu 375 lb bbis, 
aoe _ ne ae soe 9800 
uosilicate, crys, 
Se rae, ib el 11% 
Oxide, calc tech, heavy 
bbls, frt peepee ieee 26 
Light bbls above basis lb. ... 26 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
EEL AR. a aS 26 


Palmitate, bbls 


Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Sit aM 
Stearate, Rages: o Nee 28 
Manganese, acetate, drs oie, .26% 
Borate, 30%, 200 Ib bbls ib BY 16 
Chloride, BB), ov sete aa es 00% 14 

Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 

paper bgs, c-l ....... ton ... 71.50 
tao, Ge... ee a 
Linoleate, liq, drs ..... Ib, 118 19% 


solid, preciDs bbls ....Ib. 


iat 19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b, .08% x 


drs 
Sclfater techs anhyd, 90- 


95%, 550 ib drs ..... Ib. .10% .10% 
34.00 36.00 30.00 39.50 
ae ‘90  .90 1.00 


Mangrove, 55% e 400" Ib — —_ 
Bark, African ......... 
Mannitol, pure em os ice tb. 

commercial grd, 250 |b 
Marble our, & 
Mercury Thr dCCaicmel) a 
Mercury metal 
a a f.o.b. dest. bs 


bs eis arene wre SNe ee 10% 


Pi. Pe ee er rrr mA ese 11% 
|e” te ac ae ese Be 
Meta-nitro-aniline ........ Ib. .67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
ERE Ib. 1.05 1.10 
Meta-phenylene diamine 300 
PERS aca. ckehs waieneee .65 
Meta- oe diamine 300 Ib 6s 
Methanol, deaate grd, drs, 
peeaseece gal. 45 
tks, ‘fr. tifa bewaee en gal. .40 


Chemical Industries 


A Tae 06% 
32.00 32.00 42.00 
10 11% = .10 10% 


33. nom. 33 m 

11 i ee 11% 

23 28 2 27 
26% 26% 


71.50 62.50 70.00 
aa 82 Sil ‘ 
18 19% .18 19% 
ee 19 pais 19 
08% .08% .08% .08% 
oe 12 ae 12 
10% .10% .08 09% 


85 


35 40 35 45 38 50 
ton 12.00 14.00 12.00 14. 00 12.00 14.00 
2.7 2.70 


2.45 2.95 


0 
‘76 Ib. flasks 190.00 192.00 167. 00 192.00 163.00 228.50 


10% = .15 oes 215 

11% = .16 ‘ -16 
12 OMe... 16% 

67 -69 -67 69 

1.05 1.10 1.05 1.40 

65 base 65 

65 65 67 

45 wane 45 

40 goa 40 
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Current 








Methanol (continued): 
Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’d wal. 
t e 


ee ere ga 
3a oe RE re g 
ae Acetate, ‘tech tks, 
55 gal drs, delv ......Ib. 


C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv = 
55 gal drs, delv ..... 
Acetone, frt all’d, drs 7 " 
tke, ft alld ...... gal. p 

Synthetic, frt all’d, 
east of Rocky M., 


GEE | zcmuiawss gal. 
tks, frt all’d ...gal. 
est of Rocky 


frt all’d, drs.. ‘gal p 
tks, frt all’ ¥ gal. D 


Anthraquinone ......... b. 

Butyl Ketone, tks ...... Ib. 

ee 100 lb lots, 
eC ee ee er a" 


wks i 
Chloride, 90 Ib. cyl Ib. 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, St all’d Ib. 

50 gal drs, frt ‘all’ d, c-l Ib, 
Formate, drs, frt all’ d Ib. 
Hexyl, Ketone, pure, drs Jb. 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ..lb. 

Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks. .ton 

Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....1b. 

Mixed Amylnaphthalenes 
= ref., l-c-l, drs, f.0.b. 


ME iN Pte ois weirs ihe Riis lb. 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wks lb. 
ae ee eee Ib, 
drs, f.0.b. wks ..... in 
Monobutylamine, drs 


c-l, wks th 
MR WEE so cuinceccae Ib 
ar lb 


Monoamylnaphthalene, 1-c-l, 
Monochlorobenzene, see ‘“C” 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks, lb. 
Monoethylamine (100% basis) 
Icl, drs, f.0.b. wks ..... Ib. 

Monomethylamine, drs, frt 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l lb. 

Monomethylparamuosulfate, 
0 I a ee Ib 

—* drs 55 gal, 

Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls Ib. 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes lb. 
ton 


rere ton 
Naphthe, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 

see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water- 


— bey Silata e's geared ol 
Neghtiatene, ‘dom, "crude . 
Ter er lb. g 
imported, cif, bgs ....1b. 
Balls, flakes, pks hee es Ib 


Balls, ref’d bbls, wks. . .lb. 
Flakes, re’d, bbis, wks Ib. 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ...1b. 
Chloride, bbls .......... lb. 
eee re lb. 
Oxide, 100 lb kgs, NY lb. 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 

Nicotine, —, 40%, drs, 
Je fear ‘ib. 

Nitre A. Be ‘blk cfersiaeraston 
Nitrobenzene Me aistiiled, 1000" 
oo lb. 
| ea ayes b. 
Nitrocellulose, c-l, Icl, wks lb. 
a en Sol. 454%4% ammon, 
. Atlantic “Gulf ports, 

Dm unit ton, N basis 

Nitrogenous Mat’l, bgs wet 
dom, Eastern wks . —— 

dom, Western wks . ‘un 
N itronaphthalene, 7 ig bbls ib. 
Nutgalls Alleppo, b Ib. 
Oak - Extract, 25 Yo ; bbis = 


Octyl Acetate, es wks ..Ib. 


PoP. SET 50 lbkgs ib. 
- amyl phenol, l-c-l, drs, 
fa. Wb <2 ss ++. Ib. 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs 1b. 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...Ib. 
Orthocresol, 30.4°, drs, wks lb. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Ee ere Ib. 


——— 


a Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varyin 


Methanol, Pure 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High 
35% 35% .35 38 
30 -30 30 .33 
29 -29 28 31 
39 -30 29 32 
06 07 06 07 06 .07 
09 10 -07 10 07 .08 
09% .10% 09% .10% .09% .104% 
12 1 10% = .13 10% .114% 
55% 374% 55% 41 44 
50 032 50 35 39 
51 37% .51 36 -44 
43 032 43 32 .36 
53% 41% .53% .41% .48 
45% .35 45% .35 454 
.83 - 3 83 
jA0% . 10% 10% 
55 aaa 55 .70 
ach -60 aie .60 -60 75 
32 -40 Pe Y -40 32 -40 
07% .06 07% .05% .06 
08% .07 08% 06% 07% 
-89 a; -89 ide 89 
60 Be -60 -60 
.80 mie .80 .80 
30.00 30.00 30.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
16 16 19 wa 
14 14 a.” Saba 
-50 50 .52 “9a 
53 scare sae 299 
17 17 20 
-50 -50 .50 
-40 «od od 
-48 -48 -48 
23 .23 23 
35 35 65 -65 
-65 65 ae .65 
3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
a +67 re _-67 oo 75 
no prices no prices no prices 
no prices no prices nc prices 
no prices 35.00 48.00 28.50 40.00 
no prices 28.00 39.00 23.00 34.00 
26 atts -26 26 oad 
31 ae 31 Pep | 132 
2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.75 
no prices no prices eo 3.00 
sie -08 06% .08 06% .07%4 
08 -07 .08 06% .07 
08 -07 .08 6% .07 
36 36% .36 36% .36 36% 
18 20 18 20 8 .20 
35 36 34 36 34 Ph. 
35 38 035 38 35 .38 
13 13% .13 13% .13 13% 
70 
16.00 16.00 16.00 
08 09 .08 .09 08 10 
07 a .07 .07 
20 29 -20 29 20 .29 
1.2358 ... 1.2158 . 1.2158 
no prices no prices 2.20 2.60 
a. wma ae oe eek 
2.00 1.75 2.00 1.95 2.00 
24 25 .24 45 .24 .25 
26 29 -26 29 28 .30 
03% .03% 03% .03% .03% .03% 
02% ... 02% 02% 
«nS PS i 5 
a 11Y% = «11 11% 10% .134% 
2.18 2.25 215 2.25 2.15 2.25 
“ey “Ae eae as Pee xa 
F .70 brats -70 .70 74 
ae 32 dies 32 ata 32 
16 16% .16 16% .16 16% 
07 -06 07 06 .07 
15 18 15 18 15 18 


by zone; p Country is 


divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote — y above; g Naphthalene 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila., or N. 
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—| DEPENDABLE REDUCTION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1885 I 


CRUSHING 
SHREDDING 








“TRADE MARK” 


Whether it is BAUXITE—MINERAL 
—BORAX—ROCK—LIME—SHELL 
—SOY BEANS—IRON OXIDES, etc. 


you can depend on Gruendler Equipment to 
fill the bill with large-capacity low-cost pro- 
duction. 








There’s no 
obligation to 


CONSULT OUR 
ENGINEERS 


Write us describing your 
problem — Blue Prints 
and information will be 
gladly sent you. 











Write for our CROSS SECTION VIEW 
Illustrated Booklet of 2 in 1 Hammer Pulverizer— 
“Success” stationary or portable models 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER 

= and PULVERIZER CO. 

2911-19 N. Market St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STAGO CS 


A DISPERSING AGENT neutral in re- 

action..undergoes no hydrolysis upon 

dilution with water. * DISPERSES 

clearly in water, perfume bases ,higher 

phenolics, and other water insoluble 
organic derivatives. 

















A quality product unequalled for use 
in the manufacture of insecticides, dis- 
infectants, bath oils, liquid soaps, etc. 


Borne SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY NEW 
PLACE YORK 
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Current 1941 1940 
/ Market Low High Low Hig 
MARINCO —— BRAND y Ce palteepeoannnyaetan, 
ra, ena i Bias “perermcemyc . 75 75 5 
Y Orthonitrophenial, 350 Ib 
ecco eve e esac .85 -90 85 -90 .85 90 
Orthonitrotoiuene, 1000 lb 
V Tree. .09 .09 .09 
Orthotoiuidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
l, A Pe rest. 19 19 19 
Gene Orange, cryst, bbls Ib. 21 | Be | 
V SE” GOUNG ox ox 6.250, 6.65% 10 -10 10 
y Paraffin, rid, 200 lb bgs 
122-127 °M Ess deeee. Vane } Yar .057 021%, .067 
y, 128-1322 MP ||... Ll lIb; 1057. 10595 1057. 10595 1057.07 
y, j OIE geal | ra Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .075 
Para aldehyde, 99%, a. 
y 55-110 gal drs, wks ..Ib. 12 1001201 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION $3 fj | Asizcscetanitia,” 100 
ie eee aces es 85 -85 85 
(founerty) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY Y PR. PERE Pa ee 100 Ib 
te ere ce Ib, 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
4 Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs 1b. ... 1.05 ... 1.05... 1.05 
nae Y Chlorophenol, drs -lb. 32 032 32 
Original Producers of Dichlorobenzene 200 Ib drs, 
2 ae eeeeerers: [| ff t- 2. a 
y cP drs, wks lb. .23 .24 23 .24 .34 sao 
MAGNESIUM SALTS Nitroacetanilid, 300" Ib 
/ RR ee 45 oa 45 32 -45 52 
: Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
Directly pom SEA WATER / wks Ib 45 450 4547 
Nitrochlorobenzene, ‘1200 
/ drs, wks . ss 15 85 16 
Nitro- orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 
A dependable source of supply bor Y meee oeanees qb. 2.75 285 2.75 285 275 2.85 
ai y, Nitrophenol, Rs Ib bbis Ib. 35 oe 35 35 37 
itrosodimethylaniline, 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES ||| “ie Ca ee ace, 
Y ppNitrotoluene, 350 7 bbls Ib... - 30 sens 30 aor 30 
enylenediamine, 350 lb 
HYDROXIDES, OXIDES Mbbis eee ge yee tb 125 130 125 130 125 1.30 
: oluenesulfonami ¢, b 
U.S.P. and Special Grades { DBIS ose eeseewneves Ib 79 70.70.78 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories Y BN: oF z 4 bias ce 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA § ms. bbls, >= wader?’ 20 22, .200-« 2220022 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: — a mS. 48 48  .50 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels,Inc. Harry Holland & Son,Inc. — G.S. Robins & Co. Paris Green, dealers, drs lb. .24 .26 23 .25 23 .26 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, P 
group, : tks ers tee gal ss 08% ... 08% ... 08% 
a et ers, gal. 11% .16 11% .16 11% = .16 
Perchlorethylene, 10 Ib nn 
Pet MIE. os oiinocasee Ib. .08 08% .08 08% .08 08% 
Petrolatum, dark amber, 
_ ERS eer ig 03% .02% .03% .02% «05 
White, lily, bbls ....... Ib. 04%... 04% .04% .08% 
White, snow, bbls ..... Ib. 05% 05% .05% .09% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
eretn 3, 18 oo. 508 gal. 13% ane 13% 
ae a eee gal. 14% 14% .14% ‘25% 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 
18 GWE. ssa 5os- cdo ga 06% .063%4 .07 06% «07 
East Coast, tks, wks gal. 09% .09 10% .09 10% 
Lacquer diluents, tks 
ng re ~ ere 10 09%4Z .10 09% .10 
AS00005, SEB oo x acaients gal. .065% .073% .06% .07% .073% .07% 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
oe erere gal, 09% .09 09% .09% .10 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal.  .0634 .06 .07 063% .07% 
Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks ...... gal. 08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
Group 3, tks, wks. gal. 06 107 05% 107 05% 07 
Rubber Solvents, stand 
rd, East, tks, wks ..gal. ... 09% ... 09% .09% .10 
roup 3 tks, wks . gal. .06 07 06 -07 063% .07% 
Stoddard wey East, 
ks, 5 ee ea ‘gal. 083 .09% .083 09%Z 08% .09% 
"280 £ i hia ite 05% .06% .05% .06% .06% .06% 
a 250- io0 * drs > ae 2 dase. sia 14% 
NG oe es ae = 11% «11 114% =«11 12 
Phenyl. 1-Alpha-Naphthylaming, 
caceus me 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, ONO 60s lb. “a7 17 ok? 
Phenylhydrazine Hydro- 
chloride, com ........ ee 1.50 cee 1.50 ame 1.50 
Sw tech, tins Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
Bee io caer Ib, 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.0.b. mines 
TOTO TD oki sic oes ton. 2.18 2.1§ 1.85 1.90 
fy BO eer. ton. 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.35 
Florida gene 68% ER oo ; 1,90 190 190 2.85 
75-74% basis ....... ton 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.85 
Tennessee, 72% basis . .ton 4.50 4.50 aa 4.50 
Phos wy ‘Oxychloride 175 
7 ppeppeerepree: ss ea ee eS 2 @ 
Red, 70 Ib cases ....;. Ib. .40 44 40 -44 .40 44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ibcs ..1b. 38 -42 .38 42 .38 44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ mm 15 -16 15 16 AS 18 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks Ib. 118 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Phthalic ee, ,100 Ib 
eee: " 14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
Pine Oil, 3S. gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist ........ B <0 85 -50 sao Ss 56 
— dist wat wh bbls gal. a 59 ‘ine .59 ee .59 
ee ee. - 54 ve .54 bs .54 
Pitch Misdasek: wks ...ton 23. 75 24.00 23.75 24.00 23.75 24.00 
Coaltar, bbls, wks .....ton 19.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 --. 19.00 
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Orthonitroparachlorphenol 
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C t Pitch, Burgundy 
urren Rosins 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Pitch (continued) ; 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .05% 06% 
bo eee o no prices no prices no prices 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
_in Gums’ Section. 
La ar bbl. 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 
Polyamylnaphthalene, 1-c-l, 
Gre: F0.05 WEB 66sec ee 25 “45 .30 . eel 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol ..lb. .06% .063% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
flake RO ee ener -07 ee 07 07% 
Ag ere Ib. 02% 02% 02% .03% 
Manure Salts, Dom 
30% basis, blk ..... unit .60 a 60 53% .58% 
Potassium Abietate, bbls ..Ib.. .08 ‘ 08 08 09 
Acetate, tech, bbls, delv lb, = .27 .28 26 28 Bey 2 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 lb 
a 6 san echo cea By ag 17 18 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 
eee Ib. 09% ... 08% .09% .083%4 .09% 
Binoxalate, 30 Ib bbls . .Ib. os .23 ; 23 } 23 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs ...Ib. 15% .18 15% .18 154% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 
DEES Sr err eeion lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .07 
liquid, tks ..... cnead | ee + eee 0275 .0275 .03 
CS, emer .03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 
NE eee to asa ab ae . nom. ona ane 11 19% «13 
CD ere «ae 144% .12 14% .12 144% 
POW BEM oie cise c es Ib. .09% .10 09% .10 10 12% 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. .08 nom. .04 08 .04 04% 
Chromate, kgs ......... Ib. .24 Ps .24 27 .24 ae 
Cyanide, ae : 55 aye «55 «55 PY de 
Iodide, 250 |b bbls ..... ee 1.38 1.35 1.38 ; 4.35 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls Ib, nom. 21 nom. 21 «kg 19 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit .58 a: ee 53% 
Oxsiate, bhis .......... Ib. .28 .30 25 30 25 .26 
Perchlorate, kgs, wks ..lb. .09%4 .11 09% .11 09% .11 
ermanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks Ib. 20% «21 19% .21 18% .20% 
Prussiate, red, bbls ... Ib. no prices no prices 38 45 
Yellow, bbls eer S| ek? 19 16 ae ol 18 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton ... 36.25 .. 36.25 34.25 36.25 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
| RRS Sein Reise \ .40 40 .40 45 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
| GRA rae ton ... 27.00 .. 27,00 24.75 27.00 
Propane, group 3, tks ....lb. .033%4 .04 03% .04 -03 .04% 
Putty, com’l, tubs ....100]b.  ... 3.15 ; 15 & 6.00 
Linseed Oil, kgs .. . .100 Ib. ; 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
— pyrethrins, drs, frt 
C-SRC RRO e Yj i 7 5 € 7.50 
3.6% pyrethrins, drs, frt ro 9 
 etaRoaegrtes Tecan ty 7.20 7.20 7.20 11.00 
Flowers, coarse, Japan, 
EERO aS DB .23 .25 -23 25 Pye 36 
_Fine powd, bbls ...... Ib, ae -26 ine 26 aa 37 
Pyridine, denat, 50 galdrs gal. __. 1.71 mies 1.71 ee 4.23 
at are % .48 .48 51 
Pyrites, + cif Atlantic 
aba le eee unit no prices no prices 12 19 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins lb. 2.15 . 2.40 2.15 P40 215. 240 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ..lb. 03% ... 03% .03% .03% 
450 Ib bbls, cl ..... Ib. "0414 "04% 104 10414 
— 63%, 100 Ib —, 
RES MA eo .047 04% .04! .047 
Clarified, 64% bales _ lb. rts. res: re tts. 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 Ib. 
DIS eee cree eee 08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
SO eee 9 I I 
‘La mitaun @§ ee Ce 
Resorcinol, tech, cans ....1b. “68 "74 68 74 75 80 
— HS GRIUO! 66605 > 39% ok 32% .39% .22%4 .29% 
owd, _ ee e 383 — e315 L 4 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. a 40 a F co F = — 
Second run ........... gal. .42 42 56 52 56 
‘Feira Tun, xe ........ gal. 46 46 57 56 57 
Resins 600 lb bbls, 100 Ib unit 
em. vara VY 3°* 
| ee eee eee ie 2.37 2.06 2.37 1.80 2.45 
1) errr ee ieee ee 2.48 2.08 2.48 1.87 2.48 
Orn eee 248 2.07 2.48 1.95 2.51 
| eee Oe eee oe 2.51 2.08 2.51 2.10 2.51 
Ge oceceetecnseaeeumaee 2.58 2.18 2.51 2.10 2.48 
BW x Hees ekee eee. 2.51 2.27 2.91 2.10 2.48 
| reer ore 2.51 2.26 2.51 2.10 2.54 
K. os 20 teSeuue enone 2.56 2.36 2.65 2.12 2.79 
| Uae mera yet éVEs% 2.62 2.38 2.65 2.20 2.81 
( Serer e 2.73 2.47 2.81 2.39 2.85 
a Baeuse 268 279 $11 2:68 3.17 
re cee 3.09 3.05 3.31 3.00 3.40 
oO er ee mre 3.09 3.10 3.31 akin wae 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
Ib. unit) :* 
BP vcccncewenwes cocecece 2.92 1.31 2.92 1.15 1.80 
Oe 2cgxesusncoees 2.96 Boake 2.96 1.22 1.83 
| ee re 2.96 1.60 2.96 1.30 1.86 
ee cexuwerectees 2.96 1.62 2.96 1.45 1.86 
Me cp tsieaweus 2.96 1.60 2.96 1.45 1.83 
| arene ere 2.97 1.63 2.97 1.45 1.83 
| RE eee ee 2.98 ‘ 2.98 1.45 1.89 
| Stee ore ere ecco 3.00 1.84 3.00 1.47 2.10 
ME stwete tweee ecccccece 3.03 2.01 3.03 1.55 2.16 





* Spot price is 4c higher. ** Jan. 24, 1941, high and low based on 280 


Ib. unit. 
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Accroides 
Batu . 
Batavia Damars + 


NATURAL RESINS, as raw materials, are as old as the 
varnish art itself. The resins are available in a continuous 
series as regards solubility, hardness and color and there- 
fore offer the formulator a wide choice. Some of these 
resins are processed at our plants, under rigid control. 
The scarcity of chinawood oil makes the use of certain 
of these processed naturals particularly desirable now. 
From many years of experience, 
involving worldwide coordination, 
the Stroock & Wittenberg Corpo- 
ration has established connections 
to safeguard careful selection, 
grading and packing. Represent- 
ative retained samples and 
warehouse stocks round out 
a comprehensive service. 


Singapore Damars - 
Black East Indias + Elemi . 
Pale East Indias * Kauri 


Congo Gums + loba 
Manila 
Pontianak 




















THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE 
“$& WwW ESTER GUM—oll types 
““AROCHEM’’*—modified types 

“*MROFENE’’ *—pure phenolics ‘“AROPLAZ’*—olkyds 

“CONGO GUM’’—row, fused and esterified 

NATURAL RESINS—oll standard grades 


*Registered U.S, Pat. Office 


STRO 


60 East 42nd St. 






éWITTENBERG 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





COMPLETE PROCESSING PLANTS 


INCLUDING POWER AND YARD FACILITIES 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


i 


Single Contract — Undivided Responsibility 
ee - ee = OCH 0 ae On) ee On Oe 


Boston, Mass 
New York 


Philadelphia San Francisco London Paris 
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Church & Dwight 


Established 1846 


‘70 PINE STREET 


Bicarbonate 


Sal Soda 


Mon ohydrate of Sod 
Standard Quality . 


eye seas 


NEW YORK 








TO IMPROVE YOUR CLEANERS 
USE DRYMET annyorous sopium MetasiLicate 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


With DRYMET as a base material, your com- 
pounds will do a better, quicker, more efficient 
job of cleaning. Being water-free, DRYMET 
blends easily with other cleaning agents to 
produce non-caking, highly concentrated clean- 
ers. Write us for details. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
Heavy Chemical Department * Cleveland, Ohio 


DRYMET DRYORTH CRYSTAMET 
Anhydrous Sodium Meta- Technically Anhydrous Pentahydrate 
silicate, Regular and Fines Sodium Orthosilicate Sodium Metasilicate 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 
Heavy Chemical Department 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a DRYMET File Folder 
and data 


Name 


Company 
Street & No. 
City State 


We are also interested in 
O DRYORTH 0 CRYSTAMET 


Chemical Industries 


Mr. W.W.B. 


Says— ‘'...ask your secretary 
to write The Cowles Deter- 
gent Company, Cleveland, for 


their Specification Sheets on 


the use of DRYMET. Supplied 


in an indexed folder, this 
material fits snugly in our 
standard office files where it 
is quickly available for future 
reference...our appreciation 
and orders go to The Cowles 
Detergent Company.” 


Chemical Industries, April, 1941 
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Rosins 


Sodium Sesquisilicate 




















e 
Pyrophosphate P races Current Titanium Calcium Pigment 
Current 1941 1940 __ Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High Market Low High Low High 
Rosins (continued) : Sodium (continued) : 
ae iaehe ua \e Puree sve rae 3.03 3.03 1.70 2.20 — drs, “oe 
oneeeweewoane 4 3.10 3.10 2.03 2.52 ,, Whe ........... 100 Ib. 2.90 2.90 2.0 ; 
RW oop avcndor neste 3.46 3.46 2.25 2.75 —— 60°, 55 gal drs, hoes 
, eee ... 3.40 . 3.40 2.35 2.75 |  wks............ 100 Ib. = noprices 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 
Rosin, Wood,c-l,FFgrade,NY 1.70 2.00 40 2.00 1.40 1.54 40", 35 gal drs, wks = Ib - 80... 80 - 80 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines ton 25.50 37.50 25. 50 37.50 25.50 37.50 wks ....... ‘no prices -65 65 
Imported, lump, bbls .. .1b no prices no prices... 14 Silicofitioride, 450 Ib bbls 
owdered, bbls ...... Ib. —_—_no prices no prices 08% .10 NY 20.2 scene scenes ‘Ib, 610.12 % 12 ~~ 
Sa ry Flour, 150 Ib bes s - 04% 05 03 05 044% Stannate, 100 lb drs eee Ib. 334% 36% 32% 37 314 35% 
Sa Soda, bbls wks ie 100 Ib. 1.20 Stearate, | aa lb. 19 .24 1 24 one 24 
Salt Cake, 94- 96%, el, bulk Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls Ib. .16 18 16 18 .16 18 
wks ae ee er : on 17.00 17.00 . 17.00 Sulfate, ade 550 tae _ 
rome, c-l, wks ...... 16.00 16.00 11.00 16.00 c-l, wks ....... -¢ 170 1.90 1.45 190 1. 
Saltpetre, gran, 450. 500 i Sulfide, 80% eryst, 440 Ib. : sa teh 
1 ren ere b. 081 076 081 071 .08 bls, w see eee 02% 02% .0 OGM. .. 
et Ee ....--.--+-- i 091 1086 1091 081.0834 ee oF hen oF ‘ te 
| Seererser 091 .086 .091 .081 10 | gq wks ............. 03 ; 03% . 
Satin, White, pulp, 550 1b ie om i Sulfite, “powd, 400 ib ‘bbls ile urd ac 
LETTS » 01% 01% 01% 01% 01% .01% ET a | ee 054 ... 05% . 
eens tile ins" git wintuk wl ae x Sulfocyanide, dra’... “=e ao se a eS 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls . ry Ss 62 SE SB. Sulforicinoleate, bbls ...Ib. ... 12 12 12 
Garnet, bgs ...-....-+ + ib, 130 131 120.31 118% -.23 Supersilicate (see sodium aro 
pees. BEB oc esses hs 29 30.16% 3014 20% ee es 
er ies bbe -s 28 .29 16 8.29 13% .193 ungstate, tech, crys, kgs !b. i i i 
Silver Nitrate, LL eee oz. .24 24 26% _—.2 Xi 27h Sorbitol, com, solut, wks Te iia Meige 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 el, drs, wks... Ib, 14% 14% .143%4 .16 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bes, Spruce, Extract, ord, tks . Ib. .01% 1% “01% 
ip enpapret 100lb. 6. «=O 110... 1.10 Ordinary, bbls .... Ib. 0154 01% ... 01% 
58% | ate 100 Ib. 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 Super spruce ext, tks . .Ib. 01% 01% . 01% 
ee errr 00 Ib. : .90 os 90 sak .90 Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 01% 01% 017: 
pep er bgs ........ 100 Ib. 1.05 1.08 1.05 1-08 1.05 1.08 — spruce ext, powd, ‘ eas 
Sere te aaee 1 1.3 1.45 1.35 1.45 ote sees ssa cose .04 
Caustic, 76% grnd & ame Starch, Pearl, 140 Ibbgs 100 Ib. 3.10 2.90 ic 2 .* 
3.10 2.50 2.95 
cs hes 0 Ib. 2.70 2.70 « 2 Powd, 140 Ib bgs . . .100 Ib. 3.80 3.05 3.80 2.60 3.05 
76% solid, drs. 100 Ib: 2:30 2:30 2.30 Potato, 200 Ib bgs ..... Ib. --. 04% 05% 05 07% 
Liquid sellers, tks . .100 Ib. 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.97% ony p, bes gens os <n = _ no prices no prices ' 06% 
ice, Ss e ; 
Sweet Potato, 240 Ib ‘bbls, a7 ee Oe ee AR ae 
. ae 100 ib. ’ f " 
SODIUM Wheat, thick, bes ..... on ae a ee 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib, 1 Be a Strontium, carbonate, 600 Ib a 
Acetate, 60% tech, eran, Pes = th bbic, NY’ ~ no prices no prices .22 23 
pow e, 4 bbls itrate, s, 1 07 -08 07 .08 ‘ 
OR i ae b. .04%4 .06 04 06 04 05 Sucrose, octa-acetate, den, ” o ve ee 
90%, bbls, 275 Ib delv Ib. .06%4 .07 ~=—.06 07 06 06% gerd, bbls, wks ....... Ib. «45 ry ae 45 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... Ib, .08% .10 .08% .10 08% .10 tech, bbls, wks ........ Ib. -40 40... 40 
Alginate, drs) =... Ib. 39-70, 3397239) 96 , 
ntimoniate, _ eer 3 5 «153 14 154 14} ‘ 
— , a Oe aaa \ 07% ; 07 ‘tan a aes SULFUR 
rsenite, liq, drs ..... gal. Px 35 : «o iS i 
Dry, gray’ drs, wks 1b. 106% 106% 06% 109% 06% 109% oe — we ea “a ra ... 16.00 
=. USP kes lb. .46 .50 .50 46 52 bbls. patties ae , 4195 2.50 Her 1 Ht re 
icart powd, 400 Ib bbl, in ae are Rubbermakers, bgs. -100 Ib, me: 2.00 “200 -2'00 2°80 
settee eee . ek kG aie a “aN et 2.35 2.35 3.15 
Bichromaie, hee * heed s O74 06% 07% 06% 07M Extra fine, bgs ..... om ... 2 ... 23 29 in 
Bisulfite, $00 lb bbls, wks Ib. .03  .031 103 :031  .03 031 — bee ..... ta . 22 72 oe oe 3 
35-40% sol bbls, wks 100 2. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.30 1.80 Fl . *b aie 00 Ib. ’ 7 =e a 3S <8 
Gum i... ” 06% |. 06% 106% 108% owers, bg® ....... 1001 2.80 3.35 2.80 3.35 2.80 3.75 
Cyanide 96-98%, 100 ee b. 4 2 NS Shudedacacad 100 lb. 3.15 3.70 3.15 3.70 3.15 4.10 
4 iL ~< a 14 15 14 15 14 15 ee ee 100 Ib. 2.15 2.70 2.15 2.70 2.15 3.10 
Dinesiate. 33. 35.9% aa : : . . . . CO Se 100 1b. 2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 2.50 3.25 
this, tl, delv ........ . 09 10 .09 10 08% .09 eer epee 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 i WIR. a: 6 ane aceaa'ace 03 .08 03 .08 .03 -08 
ib bole o 08 07 08 0 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl lb. 07 .09 07 .09 .07 .09 
ee — a tase / 7 ~—-.08 Multiple units, wks ....Ib, .04% .07 04% .07 .04% .07 
drosulfite, 200 Ib bbls ' ay cil ams a ape a oe aie 06 04 06 04 06 
Hypoooliite. Pa pe a an Pago cyl, wks > he _ = .40 16 40 
Mutiple_ units, wks ....Ib. : ‘i 10 07 10 
ti, sxe es 7" an ae aa. oe Sulfuryl Chloride .... 2... Ib. 115 “40 18 4018 “40 
ts wks 100 Ib, 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.80 Sumac, Italian, _ wedes ton no prices no prices 98.00 140.00 
Iodide, eS esther I 2.42 x : 2.42 230 2.42 ¢ even al pie tile Ib. 06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls .. 41 nom 41° nom 41 42 et! > pen 16% — 
eee ne lated cl, ie ne erate ae ton 10.00 8.50 10.00 8.50 9.00 
— nde Mm Com 2.35 2.35 2.35 Run of wile... 2.6... ton 9.50 8.00 9.50 8.00 8.50 
asm, dik, sha ee. 3.05 3.05 3.05 bis St he 68 68 68 70 
ade dl, ie a ial. ahah « salle Tale, Cie 100 lb bgs, NY ton 14.00 16:00 14.00 16.00 14:00 18°00 
vo A Sr Pe = ib, 508 508 5.08 508 508 508 F — be. i» bes, pk ton 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 14.00 17.25 
Monohydrated, bbls ....1b. 023 026 023 026 1023 Reta i oo pe pent Ee a cee 
Hephtheante, “1 j 3 a s at i Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices 45.00 60.00 
Tesiddenens 300 ib bbl Ih 12 19 12 19 12 19 Italian, 220 lb bes to arr ton no prices no prices 64.00 70.00 
Nitrate 92% aan -50 a4 -50 : .50 Ref’d, white a s,, NY ton no prices no prices 65.00 78.00 
i oh ‘0 5 an 28.70 28.70 28.30 Tankage, Grd, — “ . er SS 2:38 3,25 
yn, et eee J S A : eee unit # 4. 2.3 4.60 2.35 3.2 
* ‘bes, i basis . = ‘ wa a apes Fert grade, .< .0.b. Cig unit # . 4.85 2.35 4.85 2.40 3 0 
Sarah Sikes ip 4% ie Z re 3 4 jf out merican cif units nom. 4.35 2.60 4.35 2. 
Nitsite $00 tb bbis 0634 ... 06% .11% 6% 11% = Flour, high grade, m 0434 ae 
ate, 175 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .25  .27 ~ .25 27 25 27 Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs . .gal. " 3 2 Ss a 
‘ ‘ « .24 22 .24 42 24 
Orthosilicate, 300 {b drs, “ 125%, a8 PaO 1 25 27 25272828 
ee ccesccccees or : : ar, pine, delv, drs ... . 4 . 26 .27 -26 27 
San gh oy po ie ‘Ib. 14% + 14% .15% .14% 15% tks, delv, E. cities .... oe .21 ; ot ce 21 
Phos hh aie \ on — : . . : Tartar, Fem = tech, bbls 7 44% .36% 444% .34% .36% 
310 Ib bbls, wks'100 lb. 2.40 2.90 2,30 2.90 2.30 Te ak = ‘grade, drs Ib. —— Se 
bes, wis |... 001. 2.20 2.70 210 2.70 2.10 rm sane 650 Ib dr ‘a > & 
Diente, wk, 2 . ; . . . Tetrachlorethane, 650 lbdrslb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 08% 
. win aceite 255 3.05 248 3.08 2.45 Tetrachlorethylene, de eae “oy Ib. 08 .09 08 .09 -08 09% 
bes, wks |... 1001b. 235 2:85 2.25' 2:85 ... 2:25 ctralene OE 190 lee 3 2 =a 
Piesmten ta ii tein ib; 63 63 é : Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbls Ib, .24 .24 .20 25 
Prussiate Se Hn C1! bk mes ’ wee . -6 67 Tin,crystals,500 Ib. bbls, ee 39% .40 38 .40 36 40% 
Yellow, | can ae SIE ocaeaddscecs 52% 501 152% .45% .55 
A... es AES 7d, 100 . AUH NIA - Oxide, bbls, wks i 55 ond 54 56 51 56 
ib bbis #.0.b. wks frt’eq Ib, 0510 .0510 .0515 0530 es ee, 31.25% 31.2326 
at Mee dt tinal aed er ed . A, J 
ha Dioxide, 300 bbls b. rr, 3 13% 4636 3, AS 
r Bone dry prices at Chicago le high arium Pigment, s ..Ib, .05% .06% .05% 4 05% .06 
oe ddtomains €: ob. N “er a a ie te eae Calcium Figment, bble Ih. .0555 05% 0535 0534.05 — 
. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and ee Chicago 
wets lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. t Bags 15c lower; u + 10; * July 31. 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 


folate Mm @telalocele! 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


NEW YORK 


70 PINE STREET 


GUM ARABIC 
GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
RUBS 1 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS 


(U.S.P.) 


JAPAN WAX 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO.INC. 


Be WALL ST.NEWYORK N.Y. ‘SANOVE 


5 
Representatives 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.-HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST 
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Titanium Tetrachloride 
Zine Chloride 


Prices 





Current 
Market 


1941 1940 
Low High Low High 





Titanium tetrachloride, drs, 
o.b. Niagara Falls ....lb,  .32 45 
Titanium trichloride 23% sol, 
bbls f.0.b. Niagara Falls lb. .22 -26 
20% solution, bbls ..... ie 275. Bis 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 Ib - 


ee ey eT e >a .26 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. ... .32 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d gal. ... sad 
Toner Lithol, —_ bbls ...1b. .55 .60 
Tare. 160, WE 2.650000 Ib. .70 75 
Toluidine, bgs ......... . ae 1.05 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks, lb... -26 


Triamy] Borate, Icl,drs,wks,lb. ... 27 
Triamylamine, drs, Icl, 

ee. ee «3.4 -90 
—n Icl, drs, —_ 


Tributyl citrate,drs,frtall’d lb. .24 i 
Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’d lb. ... 42 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 

frt all’d E. Rocky Mts lb. .08 
Tricresyl phosphate, tech,drslb. .25 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs, 


32 45 32 45 


‘24.26.2438 


.08 .09 08 09 
22 36% .22 36% 


WEE cusc.cioalsalawsceceeae Ib. 19 BS I 22 
a ee ear ee We cs GS 1.05 1.05 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks Ib... 26 26 26 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
Re re ein > ae .30 .30 .30 
Stearate bbls .......... ee 30 30 30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 
Ce 28 | rer -50 -50 50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 
all’d E, Mississippi ee at -90 90 1.00 alae 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine ....... Ib. .58 -60 -58 -60 -58 .60 
Tripheny] Phosphate, drs . lb. ... .38 38 38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, a «e~- 26.00 26.00 26. 00 30.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, 
peg bbls. Doe paielo as °- eee 61% .45 61% .32% .40 
Savannah, bbls ........ oS 47* 33% .47 26% .34 
Wood Steam dist, drs, 
c--Icl, NY gal... 57 30 57 27 344 
Wood, dest dist, ‘¢l- Icl, i. 
delv E. cities ....... am 860.33 amr 36 25 32 
Urea, pure 112 Ib cases ..Ib. ... 12 are 12 12 A5Y% 
Fert grade, bgs, c. i. a F 
eS ee: ton no prices no prices ..+ 110.00 
Dom: C60: Whe os 22555 ton ... 85.00 .. 85.00 85.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia, liq., nitrogen 
ae was raid ea oem «<a alee . 121.58 see 124,50 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 
ee re ton no prices no prices 47.00 56.00 
Cups, 32% tannin bgs. .ton no prices no prices 33.00 39.00 
Extract, powd, 63% ...Ib. no prices no prices 0565 .06 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 lb 
tins, 2000 Ib lots ..... iby 2s 2260 sue (“2160 a aed 
ee rr eer ae 2.30 2:30 2:50 ee 2.50 
PUM AEEID, 5s wie ox c piesesae ee 2.59 2.50 y He mre 2.50 
Vermilion, English, kgs ..lb. 3.12 3.17. 3.12 3.17 2.76 
Wattle Bark, bgs ........ ton 39.50 41.50 37.50 41.50 34. 00 38.75 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbls..Ib, .04% .04% .03% .04% .03% .04% 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... ,  <38 .20 18 .20 a5 -30 
Bees, bleached, white 500 
1b SIObS, COBB... o.50<:52 Ib, .43 44 36% ~.44 35 38 
Yellow, African, bgs. .lb. no stocks 30 PY 29 
Brazilian, bgs ..... Ib. no stocks 31 32 .24 Pe 5 | 
Refined, 500 Ib slabs, cases Ib. = .39 .40 35 40 .29 36 
Candelilla, BES <..:..06:<6.0< ee By 19 Py 18 19 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
on Oe re ie rc. .86 68 .86 58 85 
No, 2, yellow, bgs ...lb. ... 85 66 85 Ay 4 84 
NO. 2. os .74 62 74 -46 73 
No. 3, Chalky, OS ae PY & i 55 PY § 43 66 
No. rd Me Ge I ts Pe 58 79 -47 68 
Ceresin, dom, bgs <n Ib, .11 ALY «11 WY 1% «415 
Japan, 224 lb cases ....lb. 19% .16% .19% .15% .16% 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. no prices no prices no prices 


Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax, 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb. .24 -25 


a eee me. ‘sae -26 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs . —_ 
bgs, c-l, wks ais win ae on 24.00 25.00 


Whiting, chalk, com 200 ib 18.00 19.00 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks ..ton 16.00 20.00 
Xylol, frt all’d, East 10° 
eer a 29 
Com’! tks, wks, frt all’d aa. Be 26 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 35 36 
es bgs, 1000 Ib lots, 


POE. ‘lb, 115 16 
Arsenite, bgs, frt all’d..lb. ... 12 
Carbonate tech, bbls, _ Ib. .14 16 
Chloride fused, 600 1 


OES FONB eos eee 04% 
Gran, 500 lb drs, wks lb. ... .05 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 lb. ... 2.25 


* July 31. 
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24 25 -22 25 
25 -26 23 25 


24.00 25.00 20.00 30.00 


18.00 19.00 11.50 19.00 
16.00 20.00 12.00 20.00 


a. 


04% .04% .046 
.05 .05 05% 
2.25 ee 
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Current 


Zine Cyanide 








Oil, Whale 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High 
Zinc (continued): 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs Ib. .33 35 aa 35 = .33 
Dust, 500 lb bbls, c-l, delv - 09% ~~... 09% 07% .08% 
Metal, high grade | slabs, e-l, 

NY _...1000 Ib. 7.65 Ss 7.65 5.90 7.64 
= mi: tals ..... 100 Ib. 7.25 ea 7.258 460 7.23 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks Ib. GO <<. 06% .06% .07% 

French 300 !b bbls, wks Ib. ; 06% ... 06% .06% .07% 
Palmitate, bbls Ib. 24% .27% .24% .27% «23 .27% 
Resinate, fused, pale bbls Ib. : 10 ‘ .10 10 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls ..... Ib. .25 27 .22 .27 21% .24% 
Sulfate, crys, 40 lb. bbls 

WEE & s uicewcesdawdac Ib 365 .315 .365 0275 .029 

i eee b. 405 .335 8.405 .0325 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls, delv lb. .08 a4 .08 07% «.08 

bgs, delv : | ae O79 «.. 07% .07% .07% 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib kgs Ib. .24 By .24 49 24 .26 


Zirconium Oxide, crude, 


70-75% grd, bbls, wks ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, tks, futures .....lb. 
Castor, No. 3, 400 Ib drs Ib. 

Blown, 400 lb drs - lb, 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 


Tks, spot NY eee 
Coconut, edible, drs NY . Ib. 
Manila, tks, NY nwa cen 


Tks, Pacific Coast ... lb. 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 


CL ee rer gal, 
Conca, Uae, NY... occee: Ib. 
Corn, crude, tks, mills Ib. 


Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY. . Ib. 
Degras, American, 50 gal 
[i , } e ee |S 
Greases, Yellow . Ib. 
White, choice, bbls, ‘NY Ib. 


Lard, Oil, Edible, prime. Ib. 
Extra, bbls CR Ib. 
Extra, No. 1, bbls ..... .1b. 

Linseed, Raw less than 5 

OPO os nest oelcacas Ib. 
Oe, C4, GROG sc. i 
1: Ro 

Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. 
Refined, alkali, dre ..... 1b. 
Kettle boiled, drs ...... Ib. 
Light pressed, are .....m 

Tks 


Ib. 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20°, bbls, NY Ib. 
Extra, bbls, N 


Pure, bbls, NY ....... ie 
Oiticica, ea Ib, 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ...Jb. 

Ive. 2, Wem BY «2.4: ib. 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ..gal. 

Edible, bbls, NY ..... gal. 

Foote, UGG; Oe okies Ib. 
Palm, Kernel, bulk .......Ib. 

RRR ON. es0ce oc 518 Ib. 

wummetee, CHO ok.sc se b. 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY Ib. 

‘Pies fe OD gc sic. cs ib. 

Refined, bbls, NY ..... Ib. 
Perla, dre NY ..6s0006 Ib. 

cy i ere ee Ib. 


Pine, see Pine Oil, Chem. Se 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, INY Ib. 


Denatured, drs, NY . gal. 
Red, Distilled, bbls ......Ib. 
ER ann eee aoa ox Ib. 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks. . gal. 
Refined alkali, drs ..... Ib. 
Light pressed, drs ..... Ib. 
| ere tb. 
Sesame, white, dom ..... Ib. 


Soy Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills . Ib. 


Crude, dra; INE ..«.. Ib. 
Refd, ar, NY ....:.. Ib. 
4 RE Re nr lb. 


—_— 38° cr, bleached 


NY 
4s* ero bichd, bbls, NY Ib. 
Stearic Acid, double — 


dist BGP ...... 
Double pressed —" 
“eee ‘a 
Triple pressed ‘dist bgs ‘lb. 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... Ib, 
Tallow City, extra loose. .lb. 
Edible, tierces ........ Ib. 
Acidless, tks, NY ..... Ib, 
Turkey Red, single, drs . .lb. 
Double, bbls ......... Ib. 
Whale: 


Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY Ib. 
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no prices .06 
12 09% .11% 
se 13% .1134 .13% 

33 27% «233 
31% .26% .31% 
‘ aa .08 Pe 
07% nom 0334 .07 
no prices .03%4 
74 nom. -60 75 
0385 .0180 .0385 
12% 06% .12% 
.1434 nom. ; 14% 
.08 08% 07% .08% 
0734 .0434 .07%% 
nom. .07% = .05 .077% 
1034 .08% .10% 
11% .08% 11% 
oF .08 Pas 
A .123 .091 elas 
.170 .190 .095 .190 
-1040 .1060 .084 1060 
-571%4 nom. .30 .60 
.114 .084 114 
.124 .096 .124 
-104 -082 .104 
.094 .072 .094 
no prices 18% .23% 
12 08% 12 

' 17% .12% 17% 

20% .21 16% «21 

ea 11% 07% 11Y% 

114% 07% .11% 
3.85 4.00 2.25 4.00 
5,00 5,25 aes 5,25 
163% .173%4 10% 17% 

no prices no prices 

ne 06% 04% .06% 

.061%4 .02 06% 

no prices 083% .10 

no prices 051% 07% 

no prices .08 13% 
21 21% «18 21Y% 

-20 16% .20 
; 17% 16% 17% 

no prices 95 1.00 
11 12 07% .12 
10% 06% 11% 

nom. 55 39 55 
ata .108 084 -108 
.098 078 ~#=.098 

nis 088 072 -088 
nom. 09% F 09% 
12% 05% .12% 
12% .06% 12% 
12% 07% .12% 

12 0536 .12 

ey es 2 Si? 

ai -103 ok 
12% .13% .09% .13% 

Ae, 14 09% .14 
15% .16% .12% .16% 

nom. .09 < 9 
07% . . 07% 
no prices : 05% 
08% 07% .08% 

06% .06% .07 

09% .09% .11 

.099 099 

-095 095 


05% .06% 
09% .12% 
11% .14% 
IATA 28 
211% .27 
07% .09% 
023% =«.033 
02% 03 
.60 aa 
0165 .0190 
05% .06% 
.07% .09 
08 10 
.03 05% 
0334 .N5$% 
.08 .10 


06% .09% 
06% 08% 


.09 .116 
084 .110 
078 .104 
21 035 
067 O88 
079 10 
061 O85 
055 .072 
15% .19%4 
06% «09 
08 144 
17 al 
073% 07% 
073% .07% 
94 2.40 
1.85 3.25 
.08 10% 
no prices 


03% .05% 
02% .03 
06% .09 
05% .07% 


.07% .093%4 
.19 om 
18% .20 
Pe 17% 
1,00 1.05 
06% .09% 
053% .08 
Pe) BR 
.067 .088 
.061 -082 
055 .072 
07% I1ya 


04% .06% 
053% .0734 


07% .08% 
06% 07% 
.105 oka 
.098 .103 
09% .13 
10 13% 
12% .16% 
05% .06% 
03% .05% 
04% .05% 
06% .08 
082 09 
1l 12% 
095 
091 





SHERWOOD 


REFINING COMPANY, 


Englewood, New Jersey 


i) om 
Refinery: Warren, Pa. 

















Ready to Serve — 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HARSHAW 
INDUSTRIAL 
memes CHEMICALS 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Principal Cities 








Chemicals x ‘Equipment 


Massachusetts 


he Gk: roDu / 


Illinois 


MARKET PLACE 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS) 












ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 


AND 


TALC 
88 Broad Street 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 


Boston, Mass. 








METHYL METHACRYLATE 


Monomeric (Liquid) 
CH2 = C(CH3) — COOCHs 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
Quotations and samples upon request 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


5537 West Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 











DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVErett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 








Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
METHYL METHACRYLATE 


( Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CHe = Cc (CHs) — COOCHs; 


DOU POE ooo eos cveccadcvsusa 100.5° C 
Specific Gravity .................0.950 
moermective INdex .......<<.<<..- 1.417 
Vinoosity at 25° C................ 0.59 

ty |: RO SRE OS Oe eee 2 eee ee Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 








New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 





E.& F.KING& Co., Inc. 
399-409 Atlantic + dragga Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE MORGAN 


(Chemicals) 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 2462 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


It may be difficult to get. Let us 
help you secure it. 








Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 





(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Ofice 


NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Besten, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 








GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Previdence, R. |. 








FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





| 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 























GLYCERINE 


Heavy Chemicals 


INCORPORATED 


729 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





Patents 








Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 











PATENT YOUR eer 


-— a Sketch or Model 
of your invention for 


commen. ee 
FREE SPrexnsur? PATENT ENGINEER 


” Pat. Off. records searched 
for “ANY Invention or Trade Mark 


















*T Read It at the Office” 


But do you really read it? Of 
course your company receives 
it regularly every month, but if 
you're not the lucky one to get 
it fresh from the envelope— 
how long does it take to reach 


you—if ever? 


Enjoy the benefit of a personal 
copy—yours to read leisurely 
from cover to cover. You know 
oftentimes there are many 
things in an issue you'd like to 
preserve for your own future 
use. Why not take advantage 
of a personal subscription by 
filling out and mailing TODAY 


the convenient form below: 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please enter my personal subscription 
for one year including the BUYER’S 
GUIDEBOOK NUMBER. 


eR EL Oo” aE 
NE eAiniinbiatnicencetaaceemtlaeunes 
RI seissdntetinnsacicciunisiias en Ean 
PI iccsnesccses Company ................... 


DC Enclosed find $3.00 in full payment. 


CD Send Bill. 
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SS _ 1 __,_ eaeelaeee A e e 


Gd hed tek tee 


Th hw 


dtd pet ped edd PLT LITA LAIRINnIAIrnnrn 


si 6 4 











nent 


ms, 


National Aniline & ChemicalGo:, Inc: .5 5.5 Jc ecdieesccee 178 
Natural Prodects ReGnimg Co, 2.0... sceccccccnccecages 154 
Weeeiite (Crane ENG. 66 iss 4:0 a0 4:5 oo o6 Cemis eo beneoweeeaes 247 
Wiseee CaemrICa Ge CONDI ae) 5 sins 0 e.c/0 6.4: 0-056 0 'siainistd alterna een 234 
Niagara Alkali Company ....... Insert facing pages 144 and 145 
Gar ORC OMNES oa ie is bos eed tdasuceowoneeues re 235 
Oldbury Hlectro-Chemical Co. icc ccc ce ccedeweseies a 
Dae COR Se OP ae Oa cn ide iia oS eis asinine ho eo 0 leanne eae 221 
Paramore *k COCUCESy CO. 5.66 Se.cisaisioedeaeosecevedele eset 221 
Pesusyivania Woal Products Go, gcc cccesscesevouvesé 234 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. .......sccccccccces 221 
Petere Greerical Nate. GCOo sisted 6.000 esd oes.ces eeccevcest 244 
Petite ii SHECIANIOS. RECS. cici9:0 ic Nie bcckaieee ee ee ceceicawcien 220 
Bg OO COR OTT 7s ea a ere Se 247 
Per Oe MOR NONAS 6 bo 56.0 sles. cw eee bamemet onesies 148 
Phems Douge Mentine COs. 6 66s sso. 6 caw eee new encdes 223 
Pbsradterprica Ormavee: Ce ce ha cb sik eidccwaec ce cuceessalesc 239 
Biesintes Wert Ce cia chins cess carceleeea’ aneeeeeanes 225 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical 

PREMIO mrareioe cre etcad cue Serine wba o@adauEt ncn ewer 146 
ONL cto tee oe ING ote, nasale ase eeu awe aSe ee 244 
PrGsee Cee BONE GOe . cnt owighids cavcanvanesimcdasawes 225 
PPIGEs CLGMNCHE COC f0'5 sec ccs oa sheen see nenendeweane 210 
R. & H. Chemicals Division, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

ERs Voy Ne. oar hasdic iyi bet are pole %) o: 6:50 oss WOO Warorarars UCR Waar 149 


Rosenthal Co., Ine, BH 


ER Ce eC rene 226 

Sharples Chemicals, Inc. (formerly the Sharples Solvents 
MCI SR wre eee Peed aiele Waginth owe oie eat Gid Coarse 213 
Sherwood Refining Company, Inc. ................ Petes: 243 
SEERA ee AL e a RI NP Meare Nop oa Gs gh sei al bod woe ve: inl enka TERR lene 245, 
SIORV ANT SAIES CLOMPONALION sc oos.cis acters Sac ceed cecieoewees Cover 2 
SANG ABC RCORON On oa 615 0:04 5e 54 Sai ese sled ed losiae eens 246 
SSeameee Cree Or Pa Ul. Scrad Seslerd cis c'e wc. ce eiaidieera neve eles 244 
SS ertsp Ge COGREC AN Oey core) a sl ajeveisicie sins oerelece ele awiaserwlone 152 
Stroocke G Wittenvere COLpe ccc cccccccccdscwassiee 229 and 239 
PEPE ri te Seated CSBP erase coca clays Sta ax oush evalan ol aeAl one Gala sleuere OM ee Bes e5 
Wexasr Guin Steen GOs 2 bcs doce dee doi adesiedasdes etwewes 232 
SOEUR: OG ROSENED 2 oo c.0: ows ebikeo sb \ ccoelw acid Ceca ew neue: 231 
Witton Carbide & Carbon Corp: . dcc.csdisisccciesesed chee 20) 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. .. Insert facing pages 224 and 225 


CS tas COMPANY: cos nies eno charcae er eceudoe eu caeen 238 
Victor Chemical: VWWOEkS: 563 oi.o¢-6ia:s scoSisrsre vaod eereitedeleupes 183 
Warner Chemical Co., Division Westvaco Chlorine 
PROOMCUS COBDS ccc b iid ne ow schdsieiiiousievad dhe cowendeal 137 
WAIShtche RUtCOl, NC eg ono essen sods cease Raathu aes Cover 4 











Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 


PHOSPHORIC (U.S.P.) ACID 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 


PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
e 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
e 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
































a 


Coumarone Resins 
All Grades 


Resinous Oils 
X-1 


X-105 
Solvents 
=” Refined 
a 








Hl 





Benzols 
Crude 


Softeners 


Soft Resins 
X-1 


Dispersing Oil 
fo r th e Nevoll 


RUBBER | Sivefains 
INDUSTRY > 


Reclaiming Oils 
X-1 
X-159 
Vv Also Solvents 
for Reclaiming 














Prices, samples 
and information 
gladly furnished 






































A 
dependable 
source of supply 
for 
Fine and Heavy 


Chemicals 


For quotations Phone CHickering 4-6485 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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“W —Cditorially Speaking 





With the question of industrial stream 
pollution taking greater prominence than 
ever before the article “Industrial Stream 
Pollution Problems and Their Solution” 
by Richard D. Hoak of Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, is of special time- 
ly interest. For four years prior to jo‘n- 
ing the staff of Mellon Institute the author 
was a District Engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. He has 
had a wide experience with the problems 
involved in the treatment of water, sew- 
age, and industrial waste from industrial, 
municipal, and governmental points of 
view. His presentation of this important 
subject is unbiased, because of his under- 
standing of all sides of a difficult problem. 
Mr. Hoak remarked to us in a letter re- 
cently, “Since I have been associated with 
Mellon Institute I have been impressed 
as never before by the willingness of in- 
dustry to cooperate in the abatement of 
stream pollution. A growing conscious- 
ness of the value of 
everywhere apparent.” 


fers ye yt 


“Men and Management, New Style,” 
by A. J. Nydick, presents some highly 
interesting and we think new angles to 
a number of labor relation problems that 
are causing no end of concern to operat- 
ing officials in chemical plants and, indeed, 
to company executives also. The author 
is a member of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Bar Associations, a graduate 
chemist, University of Pennsylvania, and 
a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Chemists. He is counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania Chemical Society, and was for- 
merly a member of the Publicity and Leg- 
islative Committees of the Philadelphia 
Section of the A. C. S. 


clean streams is 


“Notes on the Pacific Coast Production 
of Magnesium,” by William C. McIndoe 
begins in this issue. It is in two parts,— 
the first dealing with the natural raw 
materials available on the Pacific Coast, 
the second discussing various manufactur- 
ing processes and outlining the possible 
power facilities at Bonneville Dam. We 
just can’t imagine any one who would not 
want to read every word of this detailed 
discussion of one of the most vital prob- 
lems confronting the United States in its 
all-out defense effort. Mr. McIndoe com- 
pleted his undergraduate work at Harvard 
University in 1918, obtaining his S.B. 
degree after his enlistment in the Army. 
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After World War I he obtained his M.S. 
degree in 1922 at the University of Wash- 
ington where he was the Dupont Fellow in 
Chemistry. A short teaching period pre- 
ceded his industrial experience which 
included engineering work in the gas in- 
dustry, research on petroleum products, 
and production chemistry in the manufac- 
ture of cellulose acetate rayon. As assis- 
tant chemist, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, he began his studies of Pacific 
Coast industrial chemical possibilities, 
with particular reference to the application 
of power from Bonneville Dam. More 
recently, since the transfer of the respon- 
sibility for marketing both Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Mr. McIndoe has 
continued his studies as Chemical Engi- 
neer, Bonneville Power Administration. 
In a letter to “We” dated July 13, he 
writes—‘The article on magnesium may 
well prove to be my final ‘fling’ before 
I return to active duty with the Regular 
Army as a Major of Field Artillery.” 
eo y 

In view of our “enlightened” Federal 
labor policies the following news item 
appearing in the June 27 issue of the 
British The Chemical Trade Journal and 
Chemical Engineer makes for interesting 
reading. We believe no comment on our 
part is necessary. 

“In the Bow County Court on Monday, 
before Judge J. W. Jardine, K.C., Messrs. 
Hemmingway and Co., Ltd., of Stratford, 
chemical manufacturers, sued William 
Robert Cox, a stoker, of Leytonstone, for 
£15 damages. 

“Mr. Woodroffe Benton, solicitor, for 
plaintiffs, stated that defendant, a weekly 
servant, was employed in the boilerhouse. 
On May 19 last, defendant, in breach of 
service, wilfully absented himself from 
duty without notice and without reason- 
able cause, thereby causing plaintiffs to 
suffer damage, namely, loss of profit on 
the load of chemicals in plaintiff’s drying 
apparatus which would have dried on 
defendant’s shift of duty —Defendant, who 
appeared in person, did not admit the 
claim, and further, counterclaimed for £4 
12s. 6d., a week’s wages in lieu of notice 
to leave. 

“Mr. G. J. Jones, secretary and man- 
aging director of the company, stated in 
evidence that on the night in question, 
when he suggested to defendant that he 
should carry on with his job, Cox replied 
that he was not going to do so, and closed 
down the boiler and left the premises at 
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9.30. As a consequence no work was done 
whatever that night, there being no steam. 
Defendant returned the next day but one, 
and witness refused to let him start, but 
paid him up to the time he had worked 
the previous Monday.—Defendant: ‘I went 
away at 9.30, and I was under the im- 
pression that a man had taken the boiler 
over.’ 

“Judge Jardine told defendant that he 
left work without justification and put 
plaintiffs to trouble. He would award 
the plaintiffs £5 as damages and also costs, 
and dismissed the counterclaim.—The 
Judge later made an order allowing 
defendant to pay at 10s. a month.” 


ey & 

We shortly will have two service stars 
on our service flag for Mack H. Williams, 
our Washington editor, will go into the 
army early in August. The sudden and 
totally unexpected death last October of 
the very capable and well-known Russell 
Kent was a blow to us but Mr. Williams 
stepped into a very difficult assignment 
and very quickly won the esteem of “C I’ 
readers. We are quite certain that he 
would blush furiously were he to read 
the many letters of commendation that 
we have received. All the good wishes 
of the staff go with him. 


eo e 


Three weeks ago we were agreeably 
surprised when Charles J. Cunneen paid 
us an unexpected visit. His many friends 
will be delighted to know that he is still 
very much the editor—now news editor of 
the First Call, Camp Dix’s very attrac- 
tive weekly newspaper. 


WN gk 

me '§ ‘a 
We have a real hero in our midst. 
John Karr, Victor Chemical, recently 
saved a young woman from drowning on 
the New Jersey Coast. Just a few weeks 
previously John was relating to us at the 
Round Table at the Chemists’ Club how 
a roommate of his had interested him in 
swimming lessons. With his usual char- 
acteristic thoroughness he became an ex- 
pert—a title he would certainly modestly 
disclaim but which he has proven he rich- 


ly deserves. 
RD & 


We expect to see you at the 20th Anni- 
versary Party of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the American Chemical Industry at 
Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Dela- 
ware, September 5-7. Phil LoBue of 
Joseph Turner & Co., and in charge of 
arrangements, tells us that it will be a 
party the boys will be still talking about 
in 1960 and we must say that Phil has yet 
to give us “a bum steer.’ Wives too? 
Definitely NO. If you’re not in the “Dog 
House” you'll prove it by being there. 
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Week of = wae “7 Ya F M ‘ 
} rice ert. ixed All Price Ac- Bus. modit 
Ending 1941 1940 Change 1941 1940 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. iokee 
ied Wench s 740,493 637,169 +16.2 2,866,865 2,.425,229+18.2 90.7 105.2 116.5 111.1 102.0 110.6 84.6 93.7 130.5 94.3 
> are 876,165 736,783 +18.9 3,141,158 2,651,626 +18.5 92.7 105.2 118.2 111.9 102.0 111.9 85.1 96.8 128.6 95.1 
July 19...... 899,370 730,460 +23.1 3,162,586 2,681,071+18.0 92.6 105.2 115.7 111.9 104.3 112.4 85.0 97.2 1315 95.4 
July 26...... 897,399 718,038 +25.0 3,183,925 2,760,935 +15.3 93.0 105.3 117.7 112.0 104.3 113.0 85.0 97.9 133.3 95.9 
MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
, June June May May Apr. Apr, 
CHEMICAL: 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs. ..... =. -«-«- coe 217,063 191,643 218,846 192,846 
NS TN MUI, OO éccecs, 0 wcunee, so 176,465 143,742 156 362 140,272 
WGN GEO MMOMER ci cccisccs 0 asics. ,seeves 78,756 89.282 93,956 94,820 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau loternal Revenue) 
Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal.. 32,223,500 21,422,583 29,606,217 20,947,639 26.248.451 20,217,862 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... 964,701 510,665 951,787 784,465 294,890 267,688 De same || 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 982,849 469,216 928,520 704,490 325,044 229,930 _| gg jmeexcy ausiness imoex, | | | | || | 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 441, 151 498,982 460,551 457,963 = 440,092 = 378,240 | esmaeres roa ||| | 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. ... 14,422,185 9,195,976 13,762,183 9,252,972 12,358,711 9,726,136 {80 t+ ttt t THT 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 14,630,687 9,155,505 13,960,954 9,332,121 12,125,576 9,561,557 TATA 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 653,416 1,163,490 868,677 1,127,597 1,070,625 1,212,441 "TTTMETTT| TT 
j we} YL) Fagan) | | 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tons @.. _—61,391.6 61,494.9 61,495  57,780.5 —_—57,916.5 54,570 2 ae) az] |e] ss] rR) gee eo lila 
Bensol prod., gal. b...seccecsese 11,562,800 11,075,000 12,085,000 10,397,000 11,649,000 9,588,000 
Byproduct coke, prod., tons @.. 4,836,035 4,387,200 4,845,854 4,256,000 4,474,315 3,984,347 Business: A continued advance in 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) industrial activity, at a season of the 
Nitrocellulose sheets, pred., Ibs. =... inte 935,239 544,352 927,399 582327 year when declines normally occur, 
Ghosts, Ship, MS. .rccccsccss — veeess — senees 863,997 645,921 819,485 = 561,119 Saved te tee Fede’ Rimaive 
AT ee 70 mes sm sae Wee Terme” ; i 
SD TS chinedaeehhd.  cennice decane 346,031 222,296 342,448 231,937 Board’s index which advanced from 
CRIME sedvaacecceé.- §  . skéese>  — edeeeie 130,457 67,056 . 136,048 74,849 150 per cent. of the 1935-1939 average 
PE TU wiccncccsnss, —«vencse —. ennens 104,711 58,211 104,665 55,106 in May to 156 in June and about 160 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rod, tubes 7 ‘¢ ‘ ‘ d 
Production, Ibs. ...... WEEREEEE)  “Udladaloeton ieedee 524,393 702,385 402,492 558,358 11 July. The index is not expected to 
NTN ces cose ec eeses” |). seeenan» | aden 472,328 648,535 408,252 490,206 increase much in August and may even 
Weciaitte cbrng, Gigs: TRG 605 ccs see ete 2,145,523 837,151 2,102,084 903,785 experience a slight decline. 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) The New York Times weekly index 
Peete ate GRRE, GON accscc® GSS ts sane 463,013 441,888 454,817 506,937 Gf business activity showed a slight de- 
CROML; GYTUMOUG) GEE nccc kee tee tee I 72,8: 462,946 . : 
uction, synthetic, gals. 3,698 328 3,486,233 3,672,830 3,462,946 cline from 132.8 for week ending June 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 28 to 131.5 for week ending July 26. 
Light goods, ship., linear yds... 4,170,383 2,236,151 4,733,765 2,639,599 4,158,396 2,859,620 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds.. 2,968,087 1,794,124 3,172,565 + +—-:11,864,260 3,158,924 2,143,781 Steel: Steel production continued 
Pyroxylin spreads, Ibs. ¢ .....+. = 7,151,433 3,931,148 7,350,684 4,102,401 6,930,713 4,772,332 . | 
; to operate at near capacity levels. 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) ’ There was a slight drop over the July 
CRMC OE FINN GEO: Bee © natnccs ( cdkddsd ~ “Seccee® Sates $22,098 $15,929 F . f 
Stee NUE Rn dcnaccnccacccsee®. | sectes “udewds® “abcde $747 $1,517 4 holiday but a rapid pickup followed. 
EHC GUNNER cacintacccse! ~~ cecccs’! ~ “dadvaet-° “e0acad’’ ~ adeaes $2,963 $1,995 Production in the first half of 1941, 
meg nero CTU waccccces ~* cacoct "~ ewe Sees dees $5,448 4175 totaling 40,911,886 tons reached record 
mports ; i 5 § 19 fig is 
ak a 3 > gure 1S 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. —....... ao a eabes dadeda” ? Wxivaces $5,592 $6 063 breaking heights The 41 fig 
Coal-tar chemicals d ..s.cceseee  caseee alt eee? ee = $689 s905 40 per cent. higher than the comparable 
Industrial chemicals d .....s000. 0 weaeee ea ee eae ee $1,312 $1,046 figure for 1940, and is within 20 per 





Employment (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 


Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum ......ccceee 














eaeees veeens 133.1 120.6 134.5 123.4 

Other than petroleum ...cccccee = cccece cnc 135.9 120.4 137.8 123.9 
RUNDE © cc adadedeveneeeeaes 8 = 89 Sissies ke asic 166.4 136.2 162.4 135.2 
MMT See cecccsiGpascdeeee: |. Schelde. cacear OONOUNENINI ccc des emcee 8 ae 
Payrolis (U. S. Dept. ot Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 

Chemicals and allied prod., in- 

CGM DUNNO ceccccckaneé kanes =» s Sa Svs 162.2 133.5 156.6 133.4 

SPU ER SN cecckccees: 00 kciksec 20 ecewee 167.0 132.5 161.0 132.3 
NONE. SC aaeEabeaeteacGadheds: .cdaecc “acaosie 221.7 161.9 208.3 159.6 
MTU  ciccearghccdeseeaese, ly sesacs -savede IGOR DUNNEE  oceces? | ettawe .. «deans 

Price index chemicals* ......... segtte teeeee eee éuanes 86.4 85.0 
BPPee ak OUI SST 1) 5) kiccsa, | Sewage. Seed: 2 baeeds 97.5 81.8 
ORGS TNR) AvsudeGcelpekecINGd,  otecda, 9, éacuve . . ceddece., Fencens 71.0 70.7 
ren ON NT OO eeeeewas (| ckcees scseve® ewesee. sakes 88.7 86.7 

FERTILIZER: 
Exports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Fertilizer and fert. materials ... 0022 ....2. 0 ee eeee 81,971 108,207 74,715 65,798 
"PUCGL. UCRPDRGE TOON cccccece 8 secces = nitive 64 239 61,066 43,988 25,168 
Total potash fertilizers ....000 9 sseces eveeee 3,318 1,499 4,560 535 
Imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Fertilizer and fert. materials... 0 42 ....2. 00 tenes 111,461 147,473 118,353 146,517 
Sodium nitrate ......ccccccecs évsees osees 47,190 79,299 79.969 89,679 
Total potash fertilizer ....... sees ° ecccce 1,724 30,197 1,688 19,553 
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cent. of steel output in the entire year 
of 1917, peak year of World War I. 
The scrap shortage has become acute 
and unless something is done to relieve 


the 


situation 


operation 


rates will de- 


cline, in fact some declines are already 
attributed to scrap shortage. 


Carloadings: 


freight 


continue at high levels. 


Loadings of revenue 
Load- 


ings of coal were up quite sharply. For- 


est products and ore 
In the fall, when the 


farm 


crops 
difficulty is expected 
cars.” "F 


transportati 
becomes necessary, 


he Interstate Commerce 


were also active. 


on of 
some 


in the supply of 


Com- 


mission is ready to use its emergency 


powers 


in such a situation and 


may 


step in to expedite loading, unloading, 


movement 


freight. 


and routing of 


railroad 
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Automotive: June production of 
passenger cars and trucks amounted to 
520,521 units as compared with 518,748 
and 344,636 for May, 1941 and June 
1940 respectively. July production was 
about 400,000. The model changeover 
period is at hand and consequently the 
August production will be greatly re- 
duced. 


Electric Output: Electric power 
production totaled 3,183,925,000 Kwh. 
during the week ended July 26. This 
was the third consecutive week in 
which production reached a new peak. 


Construction: Volume of Construc- 
tion activity in the first six months this 
year was the highest of any similar 
period in the past eleven years. Con- 
tracts awarded totaled $2,549,963,000, 
an increase of 57% over last year, when 
it was $1,623,087,000, according to F. 
W. Dodge Corp. June, 1941, volume 
amounted to $538,106,000 and was 
65% greater than a year ago. 


Commodity Prices: Wholesale prices 
of most groups of commodities contin- 
ued to advance from the early part of 
June right through to the present. It 
looks almost certain that legislation 
will bring price control very soon. 


Retail Trade: Department store 
sales for the week ending July 19 were 
up 23% compared with the same period 
a year ago, while sales for the four 
weeks ending July 19 showed a rise of 
23% also compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1940. 


Textiles: Output of textiles contin- 
ued at advanced levels with all branches 
having difficulty in meeting demands 
of customers. The rayon situation was 
particularly tight. The stoppage of silk 
supplies from Japan caused a disrup- 
tion of that industry and it will be 
necessary to divert synthetic fibers to 
replace the silk. 


Outlook: Industrial activity is ex- 
pected to change little during the next 
month. In fact there may be a few 
declines enforced by scrap shortage in 
the steel industry and dislocation 
caused by curtailment of automotive 
production. Some major industries 
have reached capacity operation and 
production can only increase when 
expanded facilities are put in operation. 

The price situation has become acute 
and legislation will probably be put in 
effect to try to bring this problem 
under control. The national income is 
well on the way to a new record and 
the public is spending freely. However 
as production facilities are diverted 
from civilian to military needs the 
buying public will be pinched. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 














FERTILIZER: (Cont'd) on ine rr rtrd 4 ine 
Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
PXOGMOIIO,; “GOURD ccccecéccseses 8 = sesece = eteees 0 ses a news 330,113 288 308 
RIISTIUEE datcncccaseneoea: _ sececa 9 wddeea> - “Stieese = dee ace = OE 853 623 
SUNIL UUMIIR cosenccacesneeee «© Ssecies)s ©. eet ece> . iv deedeer “Avae . 509,920 362,601 
Souther FOR ccccccccccccscce § = cvece ‘ sbabes  ‘cadWascd  “Neeaee 556,271 491,022 
Stocks, end of month, total ... —...... eccece = eeeee ¢- -) Satees 1,021,161 1,200,321 
Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
DRL, TT UD icccccceccécesocs «= 'sesece Basse 331,797 406,474 1,461,189 1,183,033 
TUR ARID wccccccscstces = kkk0se cence 257,682 328,702 1,390,782 1,125,397 
Total, & midwest .......... iets. Geedew-  “keeees 74,115 77,772 70,407 57,636 
Fertiliser employment é ....... PTT TTS eoccce 128.4 128.8 178.7 174.8 
Fertiliser payrolls § .....scccces setts waded 129.3 118.1 176.9 136.2 
Value imports, fert. and mat. dw... 5, cee $2,495 $3,406 $2,628 $3,152 
GENERAL: 
Acceptances outst’d’g f ......0- $212 $206 $215 $213 $219 $223 
Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 4,866,000 4,492,000 3,858,000 3,955,000 3,198,000 3,746,000 
Coal prod., bituminous, tons ... 43,090,000 32,400,000 43,400,000 35,468,000 5,975,000 32,790,000 
Com, paper outet’d’g f ......... $299 $224 $295 $234 $274 $238 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet .... 970 1,114 1,119 1,238 1,149 1,291 
PUNO D ascsectcsesess  “ceanwe © ledoeca 141.9 97.8 134.8 97.9 
Factory employment PAccedtiase . “aateesl- “eeceen 124.7 102.5 122.7 103.2 
Merchandise RNNEUE TA icpseinee  stcode. ~ —ceedac $296,930 $211,470 $287,550 $267 ,784 
Merchandise exporta d ...sseres ale ecccce $384,636 $323,749 $385,454 $357,565 
GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
Automotive production ......... 520,521 344,636 518,748 391,215 462,257 432,746 
Boot and Shoe prod., pairs ... 39,726,391 28,121,118 41,087,435 42,841,403 42,772,202 31,816,239 
Bldg. contracts, EOD Sxictescs  - Gaeeias  Moereae $548,700 $328,914 $406,675 $300,504 
Newsprint EL, Se oss Keteecs ~~ Theeees 90,913 90,207 87,000 86,277 
Newsprint prod., Canada, toms. =« ...... acces 284,767 323,563 279,996 268 ,946 
er 6,246 4.701 5,325 4,584 
Plate glass prod., aq. ft. ..... ++ 18,533,500 9,783,100 18,394,800 11,720,500 18,344,200 12,366,500 
Window glass prod., boxes ..... 1,304,200 907,900 1,281,500 1,068,200 1,400,400 1,023,500 
Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 6,800,000 5,657,000 7,055,000 4,697,000 6,757,000 3,974,706 
Jo steel capacity ....cccccccsees 98.2 84.5 98.7 71.8 97.6 61.2 
Pig iron prod., tons .........e06 4,553,165 3,818,897 4,599,966 3,513,683 4,334,267 3,037,019 
US. cons’pt. crude rub., lg. tons 84,912 47,834 71,365 51,619 71,374 50,103 
Tire shipments Reesebentedeieecs. Saaais’ = “Nadeus 7,732,828 5,755,448 6,049,517 5,037,153 
Tire production ..+sssseeeeeseee veces eaeees 6,072,823 5,413,002 5,822,699 5,091,945 
MUR MPNOED eccisssissssicac | dbase anes 8,373,324 10,522,523 9,957,849 10,866,927 
Cotton consumpt., MM “scscece 875,137 565,416 918,902 641,636 920,142 623,098 
Cotton spindles MEMECSicchesesse.  SSescee- ) adeoee 22,980,286 22,213,378 22,787,396 22,288,832 
Silk deliveries, bales .......006. © seeeee  saeeee 21,940 18,997 22,100 20,116 
Wool consumption Disewiseheese Sinise” © dasder 51,6 26.9 52.8 21.4 
CAEN Getseeraskasen 8 = seen dwn 40,200,000 31,900,000 38,700,000 30,700,000 
Do ee a ee 323.8 304.3 317.9 305.8 
Rayon payrolls i ...........00- ee ee 355.9 311.4 342.3 311.1 
Soap employment ji ....... Reece,’ | Wivetasnes™ . ll Mnenta 91.7 81.4 91.6 81.2 
ORD IDRGTOUS Csscccecicceseccs,  sedecs sav en'ee 125.4 98.0 115.6 98.0 
Paper and pulp employment é.. 9 ....0. cena 122.8 115.2 120.3 112.0 
POPU GRE PUD POPC cccc sce ccncs 145.5 124.2 139.1 115.4 
ee re er ee ee 89.7 80.6 90.0 82.7 
TINE asiccdenesense. | éessec”  <abewoc 97.7 76.7 95.1 78.2 
RSP UNNEES 6 sccccctcccss = sdusce = Mw diwia'e 123.6 104.4 121.8 105.3 
er ee ee ee 147.6 112.0 143.5 114.2 
Rubber prod. employment i .... 0000 -see0s eee eee 106.4 83.8 105.1 84.7 
Rubber prod. payrolls § .....000 0 esses eee 129.2 87.1 122.5 86.5 
Dyeing and fin. employment i... = ...... anes 140.9 122.6 143.3 125.4 
Dyeing and fin. payrolls i..... x. | elves . “one 131.8 98.9 134.7 104.7 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Oils & Fats Index (’26 = 100)*.. 128.0 53.1 121.1 57.0 110.2 59.2 
Gasoline prod., p ....sssee khan.  .- Satine <> )Caeees = 52,258 47,349 53,768 50,625 
Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls... = ...... eeseces 377,948 299,833 400,155 255.693 
PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
Sales 680 establishments, dollars aeacks eesees $58,413,147 $43,463,222 $51,963,528 $37,656,398 
Trade sales (580 estbts.) dollars «sw. ee0e wees $32,517,730 $24,943,448 $27,972,286 $20,188,957 
Industrial sales, total, dollars .. eaenes essees $20,544,153 $14,150,310 $19,266,308 $13,849,723 
Paint & Varnish, employ. § .2cee ween ee twee 140.7 125.9 137.4 124.4 
Paint & Varnish, payrolls € 2.0 = ccesce = coe 169.1 136.3 157.9 131.9 


e Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 Ibs. of solvent, making an 8-Ib. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestie 


Commerce; ¢ Exp 


in equivalent tons of 16% 


A.P.A.; £000,000 omitted at end of month; 


i U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100, adjusted to 1937 Census totals; j 000 omitted. 


37 states; p Thousands of barrels, 42 gallons each; q 680 establishments, Bureau of 


the Census; 


r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in millions of lbs.; ¢ 387 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity expressed in 
dozen pairs; vIn thousands of bbls., Bureau of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce; z Units are millions of lbs. ; ¢ 000 omitted; * New series beginning March, 


1940; 1 Revised series beginning February, 1940. 
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Chemical Finances 
July, 1941—p. 86 





Mathieson Net Up 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., in report 
for quarter ended June 30, 1941, shows net 
profit of $593,830 after depreciation, de- 
pletion, federal income taxes, etc., equal 
after dividend requirements on 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to 66 cents a share on 828,- 
171 shares of common stock. 

This compares with $463,398 or 51 cents 
a common share in June quarter of pre- 
vious year and $403,515 or 44 cents a 
common share for quarter ended March 
31, 1941. 

For six months ended June 30, last, net 
profit was $997,345 equal to $1.10 a share 
on common, comparing with $827,540 or 
90 cents a share in first half of 1940. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Profit 
Up Slightly 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., reports 
for quarter ended June 30, 1941, net profit 
of $2,598,640 after depreciation, amorti- 
zation, contingencies and provision of 
$642,000 for federal and foreign income 
and excess profits taxes at rates now in 
effect, equivalent to 68 cents a share on 
3,840,000 shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $2,455,965 or 64 cents a 
share in June quarter of previous year 
and $2,147,381 or 56 cents a share for 
quarter ended March 31, 1941. 

For six months ended June 30, last, 
indicated net profit (as compiled from 
company’s quarterly reports) was $4,746,- 
021 equal to $1.24 a share, comparing with 
$4,500,973 or $1.17 a share in first half of 
1940, 

Net profit for 12 months ended June 30, 
last, was $9,385,936 equal to $2.44 a share, 
comparing with $9,083,629 or $2.36 a share 
for the 12 months ended June 30, 1940. 





Dividends and Dates 


Name Per Stosk 
Share Record Payable 
American Smelting and 
Refining Co. 


common .. . $.50 Aug. 1 Aug. 30 
Dow Chemical Ce. 

common ....... 75 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 

5% pref. quar. 1.25 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 


Freeport Sulphur Co. 


a -50 Aug. 15 Sept. 2 
Hercules Powder Co. 

6% pref. quar. 1.50 Aug. 4 Aug. 15 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 

44%4% conv., pref. 


quar. ..-1.125 Aug. 15 Sept. 2 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
common quar. .. .50 Aug. 11 Sept. 2 
$4.50 pref. A 
(semi-annual) .. 2.25 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
$4.50 pref. 


B 
(semi-annual) .. 2.25 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
$4.50 pref. C 
(semi-annual) .. 2.00 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
Mutual Chemical Co. 
of Amer. 
6% pref. quar .. 1.50 Sept. 18 Sept. 27 
6% pref. quar .. 1.50 Dec. 18 Dec. 27 
National Lead Co. 
common quar ... .125 Sept. 12 Sept. 30 
7%pref. Aquar. 1.75 Aug. 29 Sept. 15 
6% pref. Bquar. 1.50 Oct. 17 Nov. 1 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 1.00 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Smith Agricultural 
Chem. Co. 
6% pref. quar. 1.50 July 22 Aug. 1 
common irreg. .. 1.00 July 22 Aug. 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. .50 Sept. 2 Sept. 15 
United Chemicals, Inc. 
So pret. ...«... 75 Ave 11 Set. 1 











Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- —~Net income-—, r—-earnings—, -—dividends—, 
Company dends 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Abbott Laboratories: 


Six months, June 30 ... y$2.15 $1,018,304 $1,001,402 $1.31 $1.29 
Air Reduction Co.: 
June 30 quarter ... y 
ttSix months, June 30 . y 
Atlas Powder Co.: 


00 2,137,298 1,663,106 h.79 h.61 
.00 4,066,135 3,106,096 h1.50 h1.14 


June 30 quarter . coer S 4:23 497,828 379,821 1.63 SS eer 

Six months, June 30 y 4.25 938,110 744,518 3.04 2.29 
Climax Molybdenum Company 

June 30 quarter ... y 2 20 2,130,101 1,747,510 84 .69 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 

June 30 quarter . ere ae. 347,990 532,991 .13 .20 

Six months, June 30 __. y .50 904,982 1,046,551 .34 .39 a adie wre 
Corn Products Refining Co.: 

Six months, June 30 ... y 3.00 4,878,641 4,407,724 1.59 1.40 223,558 d247,359 
Dow Chemical Co.: 

Year, May 31 .. y 3.00 7,770,547 7,159,167 h6.58 h6.65 4,142,385 3,763,403 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., F. T. 

June 30 quarter vce Ge TOO 23,007.636 23,126,507 71.98 42.02 1,766,899 1,897,737 

Six months, Tune 30 . y 7.00 43,761,797 46,853,695 13.75 74.06 1,259,491 1,450,550 
Hercules Powder Co.: 

Tune 30 quarter sas ated 1,470,763 1,550,493 1.02 1.08 

Six months, June ate ny 2.85 2,831,189 3,293,066 1.95 2.30 988,673 1,450,550 
Lindsay Light & Chemical I Co 


Six months, June 30 ... “70 73,143 57,376 1.07 81 CiRae .aaaratn 
Monsanto Chemical Co.: 


June 30 quarter v 3.00 1,928,236 . LEE 1.40 Se Dl Uesteeeac’, nshewed 
Six months, June 30 . y 3.00 3,270,943 * : 2.38 1.70 
National Lead Co.: 
Six months, June 30 .¥ 87% 3,289,000 3,119,810 wo 69 1,535,671 1,365,374 
National Oil Products Co.: 
Six months, June 30 . v 1.95 384,250 356,094 h1.78 h1.98 
New Jersey Zinc Co.: 
Tune 30 quarter ... » 4.00 2.700,391 1,553,156 BER Yj 79 
Six months, June 30 yv 4.00 5,513,900 3,318,268 2.81 1 0 ene 
Newport Industries, Inc.: 
June 30 quarter . y 5S 159.633 100,596 25 .16 
Six months, June 30 <0. 98 270,592 260,456 43 42 
Twelve months, June 30 y .55 321,366 487,581 52 eee OP sweeter 
Norwich Pharmacal Co.: 
June 30 quarter . » 1.00 211,360 165,601 .26 21 Gee 
Six months, June 30 ... y 1.00 405,983 358,241 51 45 ewaeter . “ke oan 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc.: 
June 30 quarter ee ee 332,514 6,330 BY p.77 
ttSix months, June 30 . vy .20 684,215 480,017 36 10 
Twelve months, June 30 y .20 1,379,101 1,011,859 .74 27 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.: 
Tune 30 quarter cay 2.00 2,598,640 2.455.965 68 .64 
Six months, June 30 2.00 4,746,021 4.500.973 1.24 1.17 
Twelve months, Tune 30 = 2.00 9,385,936 9,083,629 2.44 2.36 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: 
June 30 quarter wen if acee 10,796,498 9.503.469 1.16 02 
Six months, June 30, y 2.85 21,342,133 19,972,175 2.30 2.35 
vee Chemicals, Inc. : 
ix months, Tune 30 f 111,976 ,065 
U nited States Rubber Co.: 
Six months, Tune 30 .y .50 6,203,314 4,234,239 2.07 Ae Ditleeee Doane 
Victor Chemical Works: 
June 30 quarter + ¥ 1.40 373,015 258,855 .54 oS dal ee oe 
ttSix months, June 30 . y 1.40 691,231 485,845 .99 (ee CRicaes 8 -eeames 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.: ps 
June 30 quarter BP 346,408 367,966 h.79 Lh  ———rer CCT 
Six months, June 30 ... y 1.85 719,028 728,562 h1.65 h1.72 


a On Class A shares; b On Class B shares; c On Combined Class A and Class B shares; d Deficit. 
f No common dividend; 7 On average number of shares; k For the year 1940; b On Preferred stock; 
On Class A shares; y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date 
of the most recent dividend announcement; f Indicated — earnings as shown by comparison 
of company’s reports for the 6 and 9 months periods; $ Plus extras; m Preliminary statement; 
h Qn shares outstanding at, close of respective periods. ** Indicated quarterly earnings as shown 
by comparison of company’s reports for Ist quarter of fiscal year and the six months period. 
tt Indicated earnings as compiled from quarterly reports. ¢ Net loss. * Not available. 11 Before 
interest on income notes. x Paid on or declared in last 12 months plus extra stock. w Last divi- 
dend declared, period not announced by company. ‘ 








Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Price 
Net gain on 
July July July July a loss July “4 a 
5 12 19 26 ast mo. 194 igh ow 
Ais Meddetien: Ce... cccsccdacs 40% 4244 42% 43% +1% 40 45 35% 
Allied Chemical & Dye .......153% 160 m 162% 165 : +114 148% ita eres 
Amer. Agric. Chem. ........ 17% 18% 18% 18% + 1% 14% 8% Vg 
American Cyanamid “B” ...... 39% 40% 39% 39% — & 32% 41% 31 
Columbian Carbon ........... 80 82 82% 82 ote 81% 83 69% 
Commercial Solvents ......... 10% 10% 10% 11% +1% 9% 11% 8% 
Dow. Ciiemicel Co. . .626scs ccs 128% 131 131 135 + 6% 145 141% 120 
du Pont de Nemours ......... 155 160 159 1564 + 1% 157 164% 138 
Hercules Powder Co. ......... 74% 7514 76% 79% +5% 79% 80% 66 
Mathieson Alkali Co. ........ 29 30 i 29% 29 a bu a 30% 24% 
Monsanto Chem. Co. ......... 83% 87% 88% 91 7% Y, % 
Standard Oil of N. f.......... 42% 44% 43% 45 + 2% 33% 45% 33 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ......... 36 37% 37% 374% +1Y% 31 38% 31%4 
Union Carbide & Carbon ...... 72% 76% 783% 78% + 6 68 79% 60 
U. S. Industrial Alcoho] ..... 26% 27% 28% 31% + 5% 18% 32% 20 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 


PRICE RANGE ——_——_—____, Divi- ones «etl 


pan ReerEE eX: 
July 1941 1940 1939 Par Shares dends -—$-per-share-§—. 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Stocks 3 Listed 1940* 1940 "1939 1938 








Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1941 1941 


2,300 y Rete TA, 6 siesciciasscs 
22,500 > Serre 
: , Allied Chem & Dye ........ 
Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... 
Amer. Com. Alcohol ...... 
Archer-Dan.-Midland ..... 
Atlas Powder Co. ..... ace 
5% conv. cum, pfd. ... 
Celanese Corp. Amer. ..... 
prior pfd. 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... 
Columbian Carbon ........ 
Commercial Solvents ...... 
Corn Products 


Devoe & Rayn. A. 

Dow Chemical 

DuPont ~. _ 
1%4% 


—— 


rps 
a 
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: SSSSRSRsssssessksskssskers: ksue 
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BISRSRESSERATSSEAVSRSAAwBESES 


6% ec 
repent ‘kes éabucncess 
Gen. Printing Ink .....cce 
Glidden Co. 

442% cum. pfd, 
Hazel Atlas 
Hercules Powder ... 

6% cum. pfd. ... 
Industrial Rayon ... 
Interchem. 
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6% pfd. 
Intern. yn 

7% cum, pfd. 
Intern. Nickel ... 
Intern. Salt 
Kellogg (Spencer) .... 
Libbey Owens Ford . 
Liquid Carbonie ... 
Mathieson Alkali 
Monsanto Chem. 


oo 0 


= Bs NA-FFcoumcomeroi Ran Samo pool po Figo ex ne 6 90 oo 00 90 ’ 
YRVASSVCRERBRSSRSSSRSNSNSSSNSLSSARSSSaSlBeQuRVSevyse 
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National Oil Products ... 
Newport Industries 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
110,400 —— & Gamble ........ 
1,800 pfd. 
160.600 Shell Union Oil 
78.100 Skelly Oil 


42490) 
915 400 . O. Indiana 


41 200 


387.709 a 25 10.876 882 
96.50 Texas Gulf Sulphur 3.840.000 

299,000 Union Carbide & Carbon.. 9,277 288 

19.700 United Carbon 397,885 

54.200 U.S. Indus. Aleohol 391 238 

99.100 Vanadium Corp. Amer. ... 425,708 

11,900 Victor Chem. 696.000 

18,900 Virginia-Caro. Chem. 486.122 

24,300 6% cum. part. pfd. ... 213.052 

8.700 Westvaco Chlorine . 353,152 

760 4.300 cum. pfd. ....... dent 59,885 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


31 39% 26 % 35,400 186,000 Amer. Cyanamid “B” 2.618 387 
10,075 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 148.179 
10,225 Celluloid Corp. . 1 194.952 
8.500 Duval Texas Sulphur 500.000 
4.625 Heyden Chem Corp, 125,497 
41,100 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .... . 2.188.040 
29.450 Sherwin Williams 638.927 
2.080 5% cum. pfd. 122,289 


we, | om 
3333a: 85 


PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
175 182 162 193 158% 179 , 1,950 Pennsylvania Salt 150,000 





———— PRICE RANGE 


Jul Bond 
uly 1941 1940 1939 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales onus 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1941 1941 


330,000 1,740000 Amer. L, G. Chie. OObW.. ccccccccccccccaccess 
Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. . . 
Lautaro Nitrate inc. deb. 


3 


OUus 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ......... 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. . SCesbaues 
Teens COE. c sccdecdcccs eeecccceccccscescoccce 


C) 


33332232 


3323535: 


' 
° 





* Including extras paid in cash. 
** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
1940 
(Continued from July, 1941, Page 126) 


The establishment of a synthetic organic 
chemical industry in the United States 
during the last quarter-century, ard the 
attainment thereby of chemical indepen- 
dence, represents an outstanding achieve- 
ment. A generation ago the industry was 
of minor importance in this country. Since 
the first World War its scope and magni- 
tude have expanded to a remarkable 
extent; and with the added impetus of 
national defense, its growth is continuing. 
As a key industry, it occupies a strategic 
position in the industrial, economic, and 
defensive life of the Nation, 

The output of synthetic organic chemi- 
cals (which in 1939 had reached an all- 
time peak) continued its upward trend 
in 1940, and gives promise of reaching a 
still higher level in 1941. Plant capacity 
was expanded in 1940, and new units for 
the manufacture of normal and emergency 
requirements are continuing to be placed 
in operation. As just one instance, ex- 
panded production facilities in the manu- 
facture of a single type of synthetic rub- 
ber may be cited, the output of which was 
reported to have been raised from 250,090 
pounds a month in the fall of 1939 to 
1,000,000 pounds a month a year later. An 
additional production unit is reported 
under construction which will increase 
production capacity for this one type to 
1,500,000 pounds a month. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has recently made available preliminary 
statistics of United States production and 
sales of synthetic organic chemicals in 
1940. These data, compiled annually by 
the Tariff Commission, include produc- 
tion and sales of coal-tar crudes, coal-tar 
intermediates, finished coal-tar products, 
dyes, medicinals, flavors and perfume 
materials, coal-tar resins, and non-coal- 
tar chemicals. The figures for coal-tar 
crudes are a combination of the statistics 
reported to the Bureau of Mines by coke- 
oven operators who distill tar produced by 
themselves, and those reported to the 
Tariff Commission by distillers of pur- 
chased tar. 

The production of 806,000,000 pounds of 
coal-tar intermediates in 1940 was 33 per 
cent greater than in 1939. Sales increased 
even more. Production of phthalic anhy- 
dride and phthalic acid increased nearly 
31 per cent.; that of phenol increased 40 
per cent., 72,000,000 pounds being pro- 
duced synthetically from benzene and 
24,000,000 pounds by distillation from coal- 
tar crudes. The output of maleic acid 
and anhydride in 1940 reached about 4,500,- 
000 pounds or more than double that of 
the preceding year. 

Synthetic medicinals, both coal-tar and 
non-coal-tar, increased in production and 
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United States production and sales of certain intermediates in 1940. 
The difference between quantities of production and sales is due primarily 
to consumption by producing concerns. Blanks in the sales column 
indicate unpublishable data rather than absence of sales. 

— Sales ~ 
Production Unit 
Pounds Pounds Value Value 
Total intermediates .......... 805,806,899 815,967,438 $46,428,219 $0.15 
OUTING NOONE 6965 6.55 a 6450's chee 398,833 
Acetyl-p-phenylenediamine (p-amino 
SOGMMOTIEEDS Gc elds Swaecnes ene 298,881 
a-Aminoanthraquinone and salt .... 427,415 
b-Aminoanthraquinone ............ 747,360 
Aminoazobenzene and hydrochloride . 206,457 
Aminoazobenzene sulfonic acid ..... 175,325 
Aminoazobehzene disulfonic acid ... 35,014 
Fe eee 449,029 
o-Aminobenzoic acid (anthranilic 
CR ere he oe ree 130,615 101,904 .78 
m-Aminobenzoyl J acid ........... 24,816 
1-Amino-2-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid .. 835,754 
1-Amino-8-naphthol-4-sulfonie acid .. 37,065 
1-Amino-8-naphthol-2, 4-disulfonic 
acid (Chicago acid) .........ee06 178,471 
1-Amino-8-naphthol-3, 6-disulfonic 
A ae) eee 4,309,188 
2-Amino-5-naphthol-7-sulfonic acid 
a ar arr eee ere 884,054 64,129 109,133 1.70 
2-Amino-8-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid 
3 ) ere ee ere ee 1,302,585 154,092 129,224 .84 
OnE. & cinvincu cane anes 32,137 28,968 40,259 1.39 
p-Aminophenol and hydrochloride ... 674,643 273,009 177,370 .65 
AMEIRORGTIOSING GONE 66 ccc dceccdeice 17,768 
ps | Gy ere eres 70,332 
Aniline disulfonic acid ..........2.. 55,719,733 20,074,178 2,182,948 Pb 
PIOMRSMOUNOM 660 cee 6 ae Séieaiee wes 477,161 
Benzidine hydrochloride and sulfate . 1,626,424 
Benzidine disulfonic acid ....-..... 21,377 
BOMSGIG SOIG, COCR, once ce ccetccccc 818,849 281,202 108,556 89 
TIGMEOUTMCIIINDIE 6.65 6 dic sb wce ows 166,176 137,685 20,022 15 
ONES. CHIU. oo 6a cescdieweneeess 2,377,768 
ERVOURDMAING “SOU eck 6 oS tb cee isee 85,877 
p-Chloroaniline sulfonic acid ...... 28,188 
Chloroanthraquinone ........cccses 742,508 
o-Chlorobenzaldehyde ............. 89,445 
Chlorobenzene (mono) ............ 4,938,286 $190,671 $0.04 
o-Chlorobenzoic acid .......cccccee 14,867 
Chlorobenzoyl benzoic acid ........ 1,570,790 
Chloromethylanthraquinone ........ 129,721 
o-Chloro-p-nitroaniline ............ 101,393 
Chlorotoluidine sulfonic acid ...... 247,641 36,896 29,930 81 
Chlorotolylthioglycollic acid ....... 85,434 
Cresols: 
CUE cee dse uncle eee de a awee mene 1,329,199 1,370,169 152,785 ‘an 
OVENO-MIGIN=DOAFE 6.6.0 cecsecececs 16,049,525 16,023,297 1,209,428 .08 
Cresylic acid (refined) .....cccscece 18,371,261 18,048,382 1,234,113 .07 
Dehydrothio-p-toluidine sulfonic 
GTM oki cays Bias epee G. 6 oad Wace eee ek 24,372 
Diaminoanthraquinone ............ 212,498 
Diaminostilbene disulfonic acid ..... 261,481 
PYINSOGRIIOVENG BCID oc ciccvcvccvece 48,790 
URIRMINERIIOS oir st a ececae a uunies 293,902 148,308 62,761 42 
G=-DIGDIOFONEMEONE . .cccccceccccces 5,849,618 4,375,884 220,285 .05 
D-DIGHIGFODONSENG 2... cic cccsecscce 15,086,726 14,165,109 1,207,143 .09 
1, 4-Dihydroxy anthraquinone 
Po) Se ee rane eee 341,912 
1, 5-Dihydroxy anthraquinone 
COE vos CR ie ack ees 198,114 
5, 5-Dihydroxy-7, 7-disulfonic-2, 2- 
dinaphthylamine (Rhoduline acid) . 35,427 
5, 5-Dihydroxy-7, 7-disulfonic-2, 2- 
dinaphthylurea (J acid urea) .... 329,764 
1, 5-Dihydroxynaphthalene ........ 29,007 
1, 8-Dihydroxynaphthalene-3, 6-di- 
sulfonic acid (chromotropic acid) .. 107,540 
oe ear rer ee eee 7,049,741 
Dimethyldianthraquinonyl ...... wake 79,407 
REIN 8 5.66 o05' 5 6 ae a < Hae ee 2,642,074 
Dinitrochlorobenzene .. 9,753,665 1,786,274 181,001 -10 
ot ew | a eee 92,870 39,807 43 
Dinitrohydroxydiphenylamine ...... 44,981 
Dinitrostilbene disulfonic acid ...... 495,911 
RUNGE TEMS <0 6a 6 oid.0 050 0:00.0.0: 60 0 ed 12,326 
Diphenyl epsilon acid ............. 57,857 
Ethylbenzylaniline sulfonic acid .... 453,799 
Ethylbenzyl-m-toluidine sulfonic 
ER re errr rr eee 19,010 
b-Hydroxy naphthoic acid ...... eee 1,331,807 665,007 $642,489 $0.97 
Indophenol (blue and green) ...... 825,139 
Maleic acid and anhydride ........ 4,497,216 2,922,619 718,935 25 
Metamilie G61G .ccciccccics Rewret ee 681,181 
Naphthalene, solidifying 79°C. or 
above (refined, flake): Total ...... 58,249,891 31,669,868 1,839,601 06 
From domestic crude naphthalene . 52,094,527 
From imported crude naphthalene . 6,155,364 
1, 5-Naphthalene disulfonic acid .... 274,298 
b-Naphthalene sulfonic acid ........ 81,414 
a-Naphthol .....c.csecs abededeese 558,859 
1-Naphthol-4-sulfonic acid (Nevile & 
Winther’s acid) ....... Perk iapeiecess 231,165 
1-Naphthol-5-sulfonic acid ........ 117,818 20,918 12,570 .60 
2-Naphthol-6-sulfonic acid 
(Schaeffer’s acid) ......... ee 198,922 18,857 9,416 50 
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sales in 1940 over 1939. In 1940 produc- 
tion of coal-tar medicinals was 18,000,000 
pounds and sales 15,000,000 pounds. Non- 
coal-tar medicinals reached an output of 
2,200,000 pounds, of which 1,700,000 
pounds were sold. A large increase in 
sales value over years preceding 1939 may 
be attributed to an increase in sales of 
certain high-priced medicinals. 

Medicinals of coal-tar origin showing 
marked increase in output are: acteyl- 
salicylic acid (aspirin), salicylic acid, 
phenobarbital, and sulfapyridine and its 
salts. Producticn of sulfapyridine amounted 
to 80,601 pounds; sales of sulfathiazole, 
reported for the first time, were 90,938 
pounds. The amount of sulfanilamide 
manufactured in 1939 was 709,000 pounds 
but in 1940 decreased to 544,000 pounds, 
possibly because of increased competition 
from other newly developed chemothera- 
peutic agents. 

The average increases in unit values of 
sales of synthetic organic chemicals and 
coal-tar crudes in 1940, as compared with 
1939, are not great. Most of the required 
raw materials are abundant in the United 
States and, in general, did not advance in 
average price in 1940. There are some 
notable increases in unit values of indi- 
vidual groups, such as coal-tar and non- 
coal-tar resins, which rose by an average 
of 23 per cent., and non-coal-tar flavors 
and perfume materials, which advanced 
about 27 per cent., the increases being due 
to a general increase in unit value of most 
of the individual items. 

In 1940 exports of coal-tar products and 
of medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions reached the highest level on record. 
Exports of coal-tar products were valued 
at $28,000,000 and of medicinal and pharm- 
aceutical preparations at $29,000,000. Im- 
ports of coal-tar products in 1940 decreased 
in value from the 10-year high of $19,000,- 
000 reached in 1939 to $9,000,000, the low- 
est since 1919. 

The synthetic organic chemical industry 
employed 2,692 technically trained workers 
in 1940 at an average salary of $2,979. 
The gross cost of research was $17,500,000 
and the net cost $16,200,000 or 3.3 per cent. 
of the sales of all organic chemicals in 
1939, 





For comparable statistics for 


earlier reports refer to Statisti- 
cal & Technical Data Section, 
July, °38, pages 109-110; Aug., 
39, pages 229-230; Dec., °40, 
pages 733-734; Feb., 41, 
pages 253-254; July, “41, 
pages 125-126. 











United States production and sales of certain intermediates in 1940— 


2-Naphthol-3, 6-disulfonic acid ..... 
2-Naphthol-6, 8-disulfonic acid ..... 
a-Naphthylamine 
1-Naphthylamine-5-sulfonie acid 
(Laurent’s acid) nS 
1-Naphthylamine-7-sulfonic acid .... 
1-Naphthylamine-8-sulfonic acid .... 


1-Naphthylamine-3, 8-disulfonic acid . 


1-Naphthylamine-3, 6, 8-trisulfonic 


(Tobias acid) 


2-Naphthylamine-4, 8-disulfonic acid . 


2-Naphthylamine-5, 7-disulfonic acid . 
2-Naphthylamine-6, 8-disulfonic acid . 
Nitroaminophenol 

m-Nitroaniline 

p-Nitroaniline sulfonic acid 
m-Nitro-p-anisidine 
p-Nitro-o-anisidine 

Nitrobenzene 

Nitrobenzene sulfonic acid 
p-Nitrochlorobenzene-o-sulfonic acid 
o-Nitrophenol 

Nitrosophenol 
p-Nitrotoluene-o-sulfonic acid 
m-Nitro-p-toluidine 

Nitroxylene 


Penta anthramide 
Phenol: 
Natural 
Synthetic 
Phenyl-2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulfonic 
acid (phenyl J acid) 
Pheny]-2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulfonic 
acid (phenyl gamma acid) 
Phenylethyl malonic diethyl ester ... 
m-Phenylenediamine 
m-Phenylenediamine sulfonic acid 
Phenylglycine, sodium salt 
sie dachanertaten deren deabnenanaed 
aci 
Phthalic acid and anhydride 
Picramic acid and salt 
Piperidine 
Sulfanilic acid and salt 
Sulfophenylmethylpyrazolone 


1, 8, 4, 5-Tetrachloroanthraquinone .. 

Tetramethyldiaminobenzolphenone 
(Michler’s ketone) ° 

Tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane . 

Tolidine and salts 

Tolidine disulfonic acid . 

p-Tolyl-o-benzoic acid 

m-Tolylenediamine 

Tolyl-1-naphthylamine-8-sulfonic acid 
(tolyl peri acid) 

Trichlorobenzene 


Continued. 


Production 


Pounds 


553,200 
1,370,964 


167,444 
150,887 
353,836 
102,096 


4,740,909 


1,879,169 
227,186 
1,477,269 


69,105,449 
477,563 
318,399 

90,827 
328,143 
1,182,521 
763,361 
560,237 


108,805 


23,967,560 
72,187,520 


137,137 


51,389 
193,230 
822,604 

65,532 

4,195,886 


255,423 
57,946,415 
112,656 
82,564 


1,941,126 
20,417 


34,419 


131,653 
716,714 
353,709 
19,849 
502,276 
1,081,595 


44,139 
2,498,791 





169,445 
580,666 


937,068 


143,812 


740,261 


23,625,053 


28,346,067 
83,951 


332,214 


2,618,291 


See, 

Unit 
Value 
51 


143,637 25 


501,488 


$737,766 


2,150,551 


8,899,151 


222,760 


171,828 














Production and sales in thousands of pounds; sales value in thousands of 


Coal-tar chemicals 
Intermediates: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Finished coal-tar products’: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Dyes: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Medicinals: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Flavors and perfume materials: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Coal-tar resins: 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 
Non-coal-tar chemicals 
Production 
Sales 
Sales value 


dollars. 


Average, 
1934-38 


462,614 
197,918 
28,305 


292,873 
251,838 
106,800 


102,528 
101,137 
55,227 


1,941,220 
951,158 
106,171 


607,175 
269,084 
38,489 


437,867 
353,604 
146,156 


120,191 
114,494 
70,224 


15,188 
12,932 
13,711 


5,349 
4,938 
4,447 


179,338 
128,420 
23,028 


3,034,655 
1,532,363 
199,698 


Increase 
1940 over 
1939 
Per cent. 


1940 


805,807 
315,967 
46,428 


522,850 
402,324 
171,427 


127,834 
122,677 
76,432 


18,208 
15,004 
17,511 


toe co 
onn 


iio 


noe e 
HH POR NNN NAO DAD Nwo 


5,490 
5,067 
4,759 


222,943 
153,521 
33,378 


3,994,661 
1,989,282 
265,544 


a Cnw SCAR ASS BHR WHR APN 


o rd 


wr 
wo 
om 


1 Includes color lakes, rubber chemicals, and miscellaneous coal-tar products not shown 


separately. 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 








UMIXIT NINOL 


388,952 432,730 


PLURAMINE 


HotFasT P ene 


432,928 


389,318 PL URALAN 


432,929 


SEER, PLURATEX 


432,930 


i) P LURAPEL 


432,931 


Pa Moog 


435,859 





H E. B AMBERLITE 


420,002 437,741 


438,033 





431,549 438,963 





i DIN . 
HAN-DEE ALAD 


wv Ba 7) 


fri lieu Feorton 4 


sya git 


439,056 


LIF 


439,688 


OLEO-BISMOL 
439,828 


fypnorex 











439,915 


OXENE 


439,989 


GOOSER 


442,430 
440,202 442,432 
. [| \ F 1 | \" 1p [Pp 
Crlgintte BVAIAVeIAL 
te U j Ll Lb 
440,440 442,559 
442,642 
441,301 > BLAMOUR GIAL < 


Kath ObuMe 
FEBE ma 


441,555 ‘ 
RCHITEX 
SABETAL 
441,778 “il 
EBCO 
442,412 442,722 





Trade Mark Descriptions 


388,952. (Not subject to opposition) Harry ing agent preferably in the form of a powder 
S. Walker and William Zaisser, New York, for - 
N. Y.; Mar. 1, ’41; for pulverized asphalt to 11, °a0, 


be mixed with a solvent to make paint, cement, 


calking adhesive and the like; since Feb. 1,40. June 12 


389,318. (Not subject to opposition) Walter 


J. Russell (Hold-Fast Cement Co.) Seattle, textiles; 


Wash; Nov. 16, ’40; for adhesive cement com- 
position; since Jan 15, ’39. 


alkali earth chlorides with the addition of 
small quantities of chromates and cementing 


(sodium cyanide) with alkali earth chlorides; 
since '24. 


port, England; May 31, °39; for chemical 
preparation used as a base for ointments and 
having the property of promoting penetration 
of the ointment; since July 23, 1938. 
431,126. The Neville Co., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Apr. 23, ’40; for coumarone- 


the treatment of textiles; 


penetrant and wetting agent used for finishing 
since 21, ’40 
Canusa Corp.; ; Arlington, N. J.; | Jamaica, N. Y.; Feb. 1, '41 
2, 40; for chemical organic 
409,386. Deutsche Gold-Und Silber-Schei- agent preferably 
deanstalt, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany; used 
Aug. 9, ’°38; for hardening materials—namely, cottons and rayons 
alkali chlorides and/or alkali carbonate and/or 26, ’40 


Dr. ©. Schleussner 


; ( 1 Schleussner Fotowerke G.m.b.H., 
materials, namely; mixtures of alkali cyanide on-the-Main, 


Germany; Sept. 


since ’35. 


The Resinous Products & Chem- 441,778. 
ical Co.; . Philadelphia, Pa.; 
material for use in removing or replacing 
metallic or non-metallic irons or acid-forming 
constituents from fluids; 


in the form of thick paste 440,440 
water-proofing fabrics, 


especially New York, N. Y.; Feb. 8, ‘41; 
, and also wool; 


since Feb. 


10, 
chemical products for photographic purpures, Mar. 14, '41; for pharmaceutical tablets con- 
equalizing developers, and chemical developers att 
420,002. J. Halden & Company, Ltd; Stock- for X-ray pictures; 


Nov. 9, °40; for 


n flui since Nov. 2, 40. ternal itch, 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd.; Apr. 24, 39. 


muth for use in the treatment of syphilis; 
since Dec. 24, ’40. 

439,915. Winner Manufacturing Co., Inc.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Jan. 23, '41; for chemical 
compound for use in water proofing, not in 


since Mar. the nature of paint; since May, ’40. 
439,989. Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Canusa Corp.; Arlington, N. J.; Jan. 27, ’41; for oxygen consuming prepara- 
"40; for chemical organic detergent, tion for use in fluid analyzing apparatus; 


since Jan. 17, ’41. 

440,202. Irene Kemp (Kempe Mfg. Co.), 
; for ski wax base 
, and ski wax shellac; since Dee. 2,39. 
Bower Sulphur Laboratories, Inc., 
for soluble 
sulphur compositions; since Jan. 27, ’41. 

441,301. Anderson, Clayton & Co, Hous- 

(Dr. 0. ton, Tex.; Mar. 7. ’41; for fertilizers 


repellent lacquer 


Frankfort- Feb. 13, ’40. ‘ ’ , ; since 
"40; for 441,555. Vitamed Corp., New York, N. Y.; 


sisting of vitamin B. complex with iron; since 
Mar. 3, ’41. 

Isaac Masarsky (Hillcrest Lab- 
oratories), Spring Valley, N. Y.; Mar. 21,’41; 
for pharmac eutical preparations used for ex- 
ternal skin irritations, psoriasis, eczema, ex- 
rashes, externally caused; since 


indene, or so-called coumarone or para-cou- New York, N. Y.; Nov. 19, ’40; for dry clean- 442, 412. East Bay Fisheries, San Fran- 

marone, resins; cycloparaffin resins; resins ing fluids and stoddard solvent; since April, cisco, ‘Calif.; Apr. 9, 41; for fish oil used in 

comprising polymers of cyclopentadiene or di- ’38 on Stoddard Solvents; since Sept. ’38 on the preparation of poultry feeds; since Feb. 

cyclopentadiene; and modified resins; crude dry cleaning fluids. 14, °41. : 

and refined coal tars; and pitch; since Nov.’38. Standard Oil Development Co.; 442,430. Sandpaper, Inc, Waltham, Mass; 
431,548. Duryea Products Co., Inc.; Jersey Linden, N. J.; Dec. 17, '40; for synthetic Apr. 9, '41; for flexible abrasive article for 

City, N J.; May 4, ’'40; for turpentine; since rubber, rubber substitutes, 


Apr. 3, 1919. 

431,549. Duryea Products Co., Inc.; Jersey 
City, N. J.; May 4, ’40; for belt dressing; 
since July 1, 1922. 

432,730. Ninol, Inc., Chicago, Ill; June 6, 
40; for interface modifying agents having 


materials; 


Dec. 


since Aug. 2, '40. 


Shulton, Inc. New York, N. Y.; 442,432. Seal-Ins Laboratories, Inc, 


°40; for saponaceous compounds; Angeles, Calif.; Apr. 9, '41; for medicinal 
since Sept. 4, ’40. 


Presto Products Co.; 


and rubber-like fine grinding finishing, and 


polishing opera- 
tions; since Feb. 17, '41. 


Los 


compound containing lactic acid, pectin, and 
Detroit, agar, used in the treatment of diarrhoea, dy- 


, o : Be Mich.; Dec. 20, '40; for rust removing prep- sentery, or —_* of the intestinal tract; 
ous ‘34. in the industrial arts; since gration and for liquid welding preparations; ince Apr. 1, , : 
ay a nn ee since Oct. ’37 442,559. E *p. Lynch, Inc., Providence, 


June 12, '40; for chemical organic softening 


The Coleman & Bell Oo. Nor- BR. 1.2 Apr. 14, ’41; for cement hardener in 


agents for treating rayon and spun rayon W004, Ohio; Jan. 15, '41; for compositions pr ol te be aan v psaneipiebagin 
fabrics for aunatie ng soft, full hand for use in the preparation and treatment of ‘ ty er : 


which is fairly permanent to washinz; since lithographic plates, 
Feb. 29, ’40. tizers, J 
432,928. Canusa Corp; Arlington, N J.; | bumin solutions, 


"e ——— — mica geles, Calif.; Apr. 16, '41; for cleaning com- 
Loc Saag saree gl angen, Bnet pounds for use in steam cleaning of motor 


442,642. Turco Products, Inc., Los, An- 


bes - 2 vehicles and the like and for miscellaneous 
June 12, °40; for chemical organic rapid wet- compositions particularly for zine plates and 


ting agent preferably in liquid form, designed etching compositions particularly 


for immediate wetting; since Feb. 7, ’40. inum plates; since Jan. 8, ’41. 


432,929. Canusa Corp.; Arlington, N J.; 


June 12, ’40; for chemical organic moth-proof- Mich.; 
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Parke, Davis & OCo., 
Jan. 21, ’41; for oil solution of bis- U. S. Patent Office, July 8 to July 29, 1941. 
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for alum- 


detergent purposes; since Jan. 10, ’'40. 





: ¢ Trademarks reproduced _and described in- 
Detroit, clude those appearing in Official Gazette of the 
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PYFOS 





SANITONE 201 





443,494 a 
443,250 
re PILASTYILE 443,728 443,758 
442,879 443,513 ee ee 
THE SOAPLESS SUDSER 443,274 (PAR ASOD) 
442,895 ¢ PULMORE - Wy Bie oa ; 
Tak-Han — : 
443,294 ba GLUCOSATE 
COPOX IV 443,884 
SYLVANIA 48334 BOTANY 
443,351 





KEM-TONE 





DI-NITROL 


YAR-DER 


BOTANY 


RAdoMaTIC 


443,975 





pin 443,563 
1 
TAT-E : Vaposet STABILON 
KOPPERSOL 4 
== 443,5 443,753 nines 
443,022 vega 
443,405 
SAN-SO 
ass 7 ZINGO — LAWN-AGEN “Hite 
4 4 aw 444,146 
443,678 443,754 
443,490 
ry} MYLEX 
LUX 00 CLeartex SILVROCH AMYL 
’ 
(Trade Mark Descriptions Continued) 443,728. National Starch Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; May 20, ’41; for laundry 
starches; since Feb. 19, ’40. 

442,674. Ultra Chemical Works,  Inc., 443,274. American Reedcraft Corp., New 443,737. The Tannade Co., Chicago, Ill; 
Paterson, N. J.; Apr. 17, '41; for saponaceous York, N. Y.; May 6, ’41; for clay and char- May 20, '41; for tanni xtract; si , 
powder for forming bubbles for the bath; coal; since Jan. ’41. . 40. nning extract; since Aug. 
since Mar. 29, ’41. — 443,294. Guy King, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 443,744. Botany Worsted Mills, Passai 

—. 703. Goldsmith Bros., New York, May 6, ’41; for liquid product which is used N. J.; May 21, '41; for deasiae Gelh fen 
wk e Apr. ey ol had sy a (powdered) by athletes’ on their hands to enable them to fabrics; since Oct. 23, ’39. 
or cleaning and polishing; for shaving cream get a better grip on golf clubs, bowling balls, “re 745, 3 y Jorste i i 
(brushless) for shaving cream (mentholated), etc; since Apr. 1, ’41. . . J.; May a ai: i os ee cma. 
for lather shaving cre am, = for 7: on 443,351. Sylvania Industrial Corp., Fred- ih ’ ’ Pp; pt. 6, 
pumice (powdered) since Jan. 2, '36; on ericksburg, Va. and New York, N. Y.; May 443, 753. Destruxol > 
shaving cream (brushless), on shaving cream 7, '41; for tubing made of non-fibrous cellu- Calif.; May 21. ras tae Soe be mage 


(mentholated) and on lather shaving cream 
since Nov. 25, '36 and on soap since Sept. 

442, 721. The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. 
Co. of Saltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Apr. 18, 
41; for enamel frits, ceramic coloring oxides, 
and opacifiers; since Feb. 6, ’40. 

442,722. The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. 
Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Apr. 18, 
°41; for enamel frits, ceramic coloring oxides, 
and opacifiers; since Feb. 6, ’40. 

442,723. The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Apr. 18, '41; 
for enamel frits, ceramic coloring oxides, and 
opacifiers; since Feb. 8, ’40. 

442,879. Smith-Douglass Co., Inec., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Apr. 23, '41; for vitamin and hor- 
mone treated plant food; since Mar. 25, ‘41. 

442,895. The Climalene Oo., Canton, 0O.; 
Apr. 24, '41; for washing powder; since Feb. 

41 


442,912. Mosler and Brandmark Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y.; Apr. 24, "ais 
for printing inks, lithographic inks, water 
color inks, and silk inks; since Apr. 1, "en. 

442,981. The one Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Apr. 25, ; for paints (dry, paste, 
and Shea & mixed) oo Mar. 26, ’41. 

443,022. Southern Carbon Co., Monroe, 
La.; Apr. 26, '41; for particulate carbon hav- 
ing a general use in the industrial arts; since 


The Hewitt Soap Co, Inc., Day- 
ton, O0.; Apr. 29, '41; for soap—namely, 
germicidal soap; since Aug., ’37. 


443,212. Chas. W. Young & Co.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; May 2, ’41; for soap; since Mar. 
81, '05. 

443,250. General Chemical Co., New York, 


N. Y.; May 5, °41; 
for conditioning oil ‘well drilling muds; 
Apr. 4, '41 


for ch emical compound 
since 


256 


lose material—namely, regenerated celulose, 
whether transparent or opaque colored or un- 
colored, or printed; since July 17, '34. 

443,375. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; May 8, '41; for insecticides and 
fungicides; since Feb. 10, '41. 

443,405. The Corkins Chemical Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; May 9, ’41; for insecticides and 
disinfectants; since Sept. 23, ’33. 

443,490. Emery Industries, Inc., 
nati, O.; May 12, ’41; 


On 
“ 


Cincin- 
for fatty acids; since 


443,491. Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, O.; May 12, ’41; for fatty acids; since 
°25. 

443,494. Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- 


nati, O.; May 12, '41; for material for im- 
proving the finish of textile fabrics in dry 
cleaning: since May 1, ’41. 

443,513. Plastyle Veneers, Inc, Chicago, 
Tll.; May 12, °41; for fabricated plastic 
material of a phenol-formaldehyde-urea type; 
since Jan., ‘40. 

443,530. Beltraction Co., Ohicago, IIl.; 
May 13, '41; for liquid belt dressings; since 
Nov. 25, '40 


443,546. Stauffer Chemical Co, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; May 13, ’41; for insecticides; 
since Nov. ‘38. 

443,563. General Printing Ink Corp., New 


York, N. Y.; May 14, ’41; for printing inks; 
since Mar. 10, "Al. 


443,567. Interchemical Corp., New York, 
pe Fe May 14, '41; for printing inks; since 
Apr. 7, "ks 

443,678. American Drug & Chemical Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn.; May 19, '41; 
repelling preparation; since Aug. 8, 

443,727. National Starch Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Mav 20, °41; for laundry 
starches; since Jan. 17, 41. 


for insect 
’ 
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trol of mildew blight, rust, and other fungus 
diseases; since Mar. 18, ’35. 

443,754. Destruxol Corp., Ltd., Pasadena, 
Calif.; May 21, ’41; for chemical solution for 
treating lawn soil; since Apr. 10, ’38. 

443,756. Destroxol Corp, Ltd., Pasadena, 
Calif.; May 21, ’41; for chemical powder for 
control of certain pests such as silver fish, 
cockroaches, buffalo beetles, water beetles, 
and ants; since Dec. 18, ’40. 

443,758. Gero Products, Inc., 
ton, Mass.; May 21, '41; 
tals and pellets; 


South Bos- 
for insecticide crys- 
since May 20, '29 

443,816. Petrolite Corp, Ltd., Webster 
Groves, Mo.; May 22, ’41; for chemical agent 
for inhibiting, preventing, and removing de- 
posits of asphalt, wax, paraffin, organic mater- 
ials, and the like in oil wells, oil collecting 


lines, tanks, and similar petroleum handling 
equipment; since Nov. 3, ’37. 
443,884. D. W. Haering and Co., Inc., 


Chicago, Ill.; May 24, °41; for chemical 
product used’ in water treating for scale and 
corrosion control; since Oct. 29, '35. 

443,975. Compo Show Machinery Corp., 
Boston, Mass.; May 27, '41; for adhesive shoe 
cement; since May 8, '41. 

444,032. American Aniline Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; May 29, ’41; for textile 
dyeing assistants; since Apr. 29, "41, 

444,146. The Francois Cementation Co, 
Ltd., London, England; June 3, ’41; for metal 
powders for use in welding, soldering, and 
brazing; since Jan. 15, '40. 

444,275. National Starch Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; June 6, '41; for textile 
size: since Mar. 28, ’40. 

444,398. Chattanooga Drug & Chemical 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; June 11, '41; for 
iron vitamin tonic; since Apr. 23, 1917. 
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A Complete Check—List of Products, Chemicals. Process Industries 








Agricultural Chemicals 


Method of producing granular superphosphate of low fluorine content. 
No, 2,248,515. Mark Schoeld to The Davison Chemical Corp. 


Cellulose 
Method for manufacturing cellulose dipped articles. No. 2,248,253. 
Benjamin Schachter. 


Process of producing a cellulose formate. No. 2,248,539. Kurt P. 
Lorenz. 


Process of_producing a solution of heat-ripened cellulose xanthate. No. 


2,249,175. George A. Richter and Harold P. Vannah to Brown Co. 
Plasticized cellulose derivative composition. No. 2,249,518. J. Dickey 
and J. McNally to Eastman Kodak Co 
Bleaching cellulose with titanium compounds. No. 2,249,646. Alfred 


O. Bragg to Diamond Alkali Company. 

Method of separating a lower alkyl ether of cellulose from the product 
obtained by reacting alkali cellulose with an _ etherifying agent at 
elevated temperatures. No. 2,249,673. Harold M. Spurlin to Hercules 
Powder Co. and Dow Chemical Co. 


Method of preparing stable cellulose esters. No. 2,250,201. Carl J. 
Malm and Guy A. Kirton to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Ceramics and Refractories 

Material for veneering unvitrified tiles or bricks. No. 2,248,432. 


Donald E. Lower. 

Method and apparatus for drying and truing up ceramic pipe. No. 
2,248,490. James M. W. Chamberlain and Harold A. Burnip to United 
States Stoneware Co. 

Method of making white vitreous enamel ware with coatings less in 
weight than 40 grams per square foot and having a reflectance above 70 
and substantially greater than that producible with the frit used and 
clay alone. No. 2,249,007. Charles J. Kinzie and Charles H. Commons, 
Jr., The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Porcelain enamels. No. 2,250,456 and 2,250,457. 
and Eugene E. Bryant to Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Process for improving the quality of earthy minerals such as a clay 
slip. No. 2,251,256. William Feldenheimer. 


Monroe J. Bahnsen 


Chemical Specialty 


Process for resolving petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type, 
characterized by subjecting the emulsion to the action of a demulsifier, 
comprising a member of the class consisting of anion-containing alkylates, 
arylates and aralkylates of a hexamethylenetetramine. No. 2,248,342. 
Melvin De Groote and Arthur F. Wirtel to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

A method of producing fruits comprising placing on a blossom a hor- 
mone-like substance selected from the group; Auxin A and B, heteroauxin, 
plant stimulants containing the indole or naphthalene ring and their 
derivatives, phenyl acetic acid, fluorene acetic acid, and anthacene acetic 
acid. No. 2,248,400. George S. Avery. 

Parasiticidal preparation containing as active ingredients an organic oil- 
soluble toxicant in solution in an oily product of condensation of an 
alkylene dichloride with an aromatic hydrocarbon compound having at least 
one and not more than two nuclear hydrogen atoms replaced by chlorine 
No. 2,248,458. William P. ter Horst to U. S. Rubber Co. 

A sheet material constituting the dried residue of bentonite gel con- 
taining about 1% of triethylene tetramine. No. 2,248,636. James Mars- 
den to General Electric Co. 

A composition for use in removing grease and reaming compounds from 
the interior of boilers and the like, comprising approximately 30 parts by 
weight of tetrasodium py rophosphate 40 parts by weight of sodium sulfate 
and 30 parts by weight of sulfite waste liquor solids. No. 2,248,656. Paul 
G. Bird. 

In a laminated unit a plate of wood having a plate of glass on one 
side thereof and a metallic plate on the other side thereof, a layer of 
transparent adhesive resin between the wood and glass plates, to secure the 
latter together in rigid relation, and a layer of adhesive resin between the 
wood and metallic plates to secure the latter plates together in rigid rela- 
tion. No. 2,248,702. John H. Fox, Robert A. Miller and William O. 
Lytle to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Concentrated acid hardening and fixing sirup for the fixation of silver 
halide photographic material. No. 248,905. Garnet P. Ham and Robert 

Barnes to American Cyanamid Company. 

Process for the manufacture of a B-unsaturated ketones of the cyclo- 
pentano polyhydro phenanthrene series. No. 2,248,954. Adolf Butenandt 


to Schering Corp. 

Reissue. Flexible coated abrasive product. No. 21,852. Harry O. 
Anderson to Norton Co. 

Process of making an abrasive wheel which comprises uniformly coating 
naphthalene balls with amorphous low temperature-dehydrated aluminous 
material having been wet ground to a particle size less than 20 microns, 
compressing said balls together in a mold to form a wheel, subjecting the 
wheel to heat treatment at a temperature below the melting point of 
naphthalene balls and for a time period sufficient to entirely volatilize the 
naphthalene balls, and heating the wheel in a furnace at a temperature 
below that of the fusion of the aluminous material to vitrify the alumin- 
ous material in the wheel. No. 2,248,990. John A. Heany. 

Viscous composition for dental use, comprising rosin and gum copal 
mixed to a spreading consistency in an alcohol vehicle with a pulverulent 
substantially tasteless body, substantially insoluble in such vehicle. No. 
2,248,999. William E. Johnson. 

Process preparing aromatic aliphatic ether chlorides. No. 2,249,111. 
Herman A. Bruson to Rohm & Haas Co. 

An unswelled abrasive article comprising abrasive grains united by a 
dehydrated converted infusible, phenol-formaldehyde resin and containing 
the reaction product of water from said resin combined with a non-acidic, 
morganic dehydrating agent. No. 2,249,278. Samuel S. Kistler to Norton 
Co. 

Method of making an abrasive body comprising abrasive grain bonded 
with a resin which is the polymerized product of phenol and its homo- 
logues with formaldehyde and its homologues. No. 2,249,279. Samuel S. 
Kistler to Norton Co. 

Salve-like composition for coating the skin essentially consisting of a 
cellulose organic acid ester having an acyl content of at least 500%, of the 
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weight of the cellulose ester of which a major portion is fatty acid groups 
of at least 4 carbon atoms and a miscible animal oil having an iodine 
number not greater than 125. No. 2,249,523. G. Hiatt to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 
Compounds of the cyclopentanopoly-hydrophenanthrene series and a 
pi of making the same. No. 2,249,748. Elisabeth Dane to Schering 
orp 
‘Alicyl hydroxy aromatic sulphonate. No. 2,249,757. 
to National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
Method of rapidly setting a film of printing ink comprising pigments 
dispersed in a linseed oil vehicle which consists in impregnating the ink 
film with a solution of a film-forming solid which is soluble in linseed 
oil, dissolved in a volatile solvent miscible with linseed oil, and evaporating 
“aaa solvent. No. 2,249,782. Adolph J. Pingarron to Interchemical 


Lawrence H. Flett 


“Method for stimulating fermentation in spirit mashes. Also method for 
determining the vitamin B content of a material. No. 2,249,789. Alfred 
S. Schultz and Lawrence Atkin and Charles N. Frey to Standard Brands, 


Method of sterilizing the liquid in a fruit treating tank while main- 
taining the contents of the tank below a sterilizing temperature. No. 
2,249,792. Bronson C. Skinner. 

Fluid for use in fluid pressure apparatus, including at least 10%, of a 
substance from the group consisting of glyceryl mono- and diesters of 
vegetable and animal oil acids and glycol esters of said acids, 
with a liquid aliphatic monohydric alcohol and a liquid 
hydric alcohol. No. 2,249,800. 
Nemours & Co. 

Cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene derivatives and process of producing 
same. No. 2,249,911. Rupert Oppenauer and Hans Kaegi and Karl 
Miescher to Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Process of producing stable leuco compounds of anthraquinone vat dye- 
stuffs which comprises treating leuco compounds of anthraquinone vat dye- 
stuffs in the aqueous vat with an acylating agent selected from the class 
sulphonic acid-carboxylic acid anlfydrides. No. 2,249,973. Joachim Muel- 
consisting of organic aromatic acid dihalides and organic aromatic inner 
ler and Wilhelm to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

A loose exothermic insulating compound to be spread over the surface 
of molten cast steel for preventing piping and cavitation in the formation 
of ingots and other castings. No. 2,250,009. John Leroy Coble. 

Concrete mixture comprising cement, a coarse aggregate ye fly ash, 
the voluume of fly ash present being greater than the amount of the 
cement. No. 2,250,107. John S. Nelles to The Detroit Edison Company. 

Manufacture of abrasive coated webs. No. 2,2 50,119. John A. Wil- 
liamson to The Carborundum Co. 

Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. No. 
2,250,176. Charles M. Blair, Jr., to Petrolite Corp. 

A fire foam powder comprising a mixture of aluminum sulfate and 
sodium bicarbonate which react in water to produce carbon dioxide and 
a gelatinous precipitate and a foam augmenting and stabilizing agent 
comprising an organic compound selected from the group consisting of 
ether acids. No. 2,250,182. Ernest F. Goodner and Frederick W. Dittus 
to Standard Oil Company of Calif. 

Lubricant for fine and delicate mechanisms comprising essentially an 
ester of naphthenic acids. No. 2,250,265. Roland Kapp and Karl T. 
Steik to National Oil Products Co. 

Process of treating free-flowing, solid carbonaceous fuel for preventing 
or reducing its dustiness, which consists in applying to the pieces of fuel, 
while maintaining their free-flowing character, a dust preventive film 
coating comprising an aqueous dispersion of bentonite in gel form No, 


together 
aliphatic poly- 
Arthur G. Weber to E. I. du Pont de 


2,250,287. Lincoln T. Work and Rudolph E. Zetterstrand to Carter Coal 

Alkyl-crotyl barbituric acids and their salts. No. 2,250,422. Horace 
A. Shonle and Wilbur J. Doran to Eli Lilly & Co. 

N-propyl crotyl barbituric acid and its salts. No. 2,250,423. Horace 
A. Shonic and Wilbur J. Doran to Eli Lilly & Company. 

1-methyl-propyl crotyl barbituric acid and its salts. No. 2,250,424. 


Horace A. Shonle and Wilbur J. Doran to Eli Lilly & Co. 

Fireproofing liquid containing a plurality of water soluble inorganic 
fireproofiing salts capable of double decomposition in the presence of water 
to form a water insoluble fireproofing precipitate each of said salts being 
in solution in a diffierent organic solvent producing solutions that are 
miscible with each other. No. 2,250.483. Harry Hopkinson. 

In treatment of lithographic printing plates bearing a printing image 
thereon, applying to the plates an aqueous solution containing arabogalac- 
tan. No, 2,250,516. William H. Wood to Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 

In polishing composition of the oil-in-water emulsion type, the combina- 
tion of an emulsifying agent of the bodying type and a matting agent 
comprising essentially water soluble methyl cellulose. No. 2,250,667 
Walter A. Hall to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Adhesive composition comprising finely divided unswollen unhydrolyzed 
starch suspended in an aqueous solution of a polyvinyl alcohol. No. 
2,250,681. George L. Schwartz to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Chewing gum material comprising a _polybasic acid modified polyhydric 
alcohol ester of hydrogenated rosin. No. 2,251,070. Jacob M. Schantz 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Wire drawing lubricant and method for producing the same. No. 
2,251,092. Robert C. Williams to The Ironsides Co. 

Metal forming and drawing lubricant and method of producing the 
same. No. 2,251,093. Robert C. Williams to The Ironsides Co. 

Rubber cement. No. 2,251,220. Arthur W. Campbell to Commercial 
Solvents Corp. 


Coal Tar Materials 


Derivatives of polymerized alkylolamines. No. 2,248,089. Morris B. 
Katzman and Albert K. Epstein to The Emulsol Corp. 

Enol derivatives of cyclopentano phenanthrene compounds and process of 
= iking same. No. 2,248,438. Leopold Ruzicka and Werner Fischer to 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Quaternary allsylol poly-ammonium compounds and process for produc- 
ing them. No. 2,248,729. Heinrich Ulrich and Ernest Ploetz to General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

Method of preventing and destroying odors in water employed in pas- 
teurizing equipment. No. 2.250,345. W. Allison to Oaklite Products, Inc. 

Cleaning composition in ‘the form of a substantially dry product capable 
of releasing a substantial quantity of available hydrogen chloride when 
admixed with water, comprising the reaction product of urea sulfate and 
a sufficient quantity of a water-soluble metallic chloride to form urea 
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and the sulfate of the action of such reactant chloride with said urea 
sulfate. No. 2,250,379. Carl Johnson. 

Process for breaking ent ote emulsions. No. 2,250,404 to 2,250,408. 
Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corp. .» Ltd. 

Products identical with those obtained by reacting 8-hydroxy- quinoline 
with a substantially equimolecular amount of formaldehyde in presence of 
concentrated hydrogen halide. No. 2,250,660. Fritz Straub and Emil 
Mannhart to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 


* 


Coatings 


Method for extracting drying oils for coating compositions. No. 
2,248,823. Floyd R. Quinby to Kirk Griggs. 

Coating composition for metal surfaces. No. 2,248,961. Herbert C. 
Comstock. 

Method marking quick drying coating compositions from oxidizable dry- 
ing oils and resins by blowing air through an oil having drying qualities. 
No. 2,248,966. Frank W. Corkery to Falk & Co. 

Process of making a substantially non-sedimenting, self drying bitumin- 
ous coating composition. No. 2,249,412. F. Yeager to The Barrett Co. 

Method of preparing a liquid coating composition which consists of the 
steps of incorporating a small amount of an organic peroxide into a poly- 
merized acrylic compound, heating the resulting product and dissolving 
the heated product in a volatile solvent therefor to form a liquid mass. 
No. 2,249,498. W. Schulze to General Electric Co. 
neous urea-formaldehyde coating compositions. 

eis 

Coating solution containing zein, anhydrous ethyl alcohol, mutual solvent 
for the alcohol and zein, a plasticizer compatible with ‘the zein and a 
plasticizer non-compatible with the zein of the group of substances con- 
sisting of triacetin, dibutyl phthalate and_ tricresyl — No. 
2,250,041. Oswald C. H. Sturken to Corn Products Refining C 

A composition for forming a_heat- reflecting corrosion- een an easily 
gaa coating. No. 2,250,185. Orville E. Mohler to Socony-Vacuum 

1 0. 

Surface covering material comprising a base including a waterproofing 
surface coating. No. 2,250,482. Norman P. Harshberger to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


No. 2,249,795. Erich 


Dyes, Stains, Ete. 


Trisazo Dyestuffs No. 2,248,074. Eugen Glietenberg, Josef Hilger and 
Willi Hartman to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Production of substantive azo dyestuffs. No. 2,248,151. 
Winkeler and Albert Petz to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Azo dyes. No. 2,249,045. Swanie S. Rossander, Donovan E. Kvalnes 
and Chiles E. Sparks to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 

Azo colored composition. No. 2,249,314. Joseph W. Lang to E. I 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
C. Sparks, S. Hussey, W. Reynolds, S. 


Hermann 


Azo dyes. No. 2,249,334. 
Rossander to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of natural color photographs by intermediate dye coupling 
No. 2,249,541. K. Schinzel to Eastman Kodak Co. 

a of dyeing cellulose acetate with an acid dye. No. 2,249,607. 
Luigi C. Galatioto to Atlantic Rayon Corp. 

Azo path ewe « and material colored therewith. No. 2,249,749. 
B. Dickey and James G. McNally to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Azo compound and material colored therewith. No. 2,249,774. James 
G. McNally and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Double salts of water-soluble derivatives of insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 
2,249,956. Johannes Heyna to General Aniline and Film Corp. 

Process of preparing water-containing dyestuff preparations of high 
concentration. No. 2,250,098. Albin Hardt and Albert Funke and Her- 
mann Kocher to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Method for producing amino-azo-dyestuffs. No. 2.250,129. Georges 
Kopp and Rene E. Gangneux to Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Color- 
antes et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunies. 

Indigoid vat dyestuffs. No. 2,250,630. Jaoslav Froehlich and Richard 
Tobler to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 


Joseph 


Equipment and Apparatus 


Method of producing a hollow, body having a corrosion-resistant and 
wear- resistant inner surface comprising me rging strata of material of vary- 
ing richness in a hydraulic cement and in rubber, the stratum richest in 
said hydraulic cement being adjacent said outer shell and the stratum 
richest in said rubber being relatively remote from said outer shell and 
forming the inner corrosion-resistant and wear-resistant surface of said 
hollow body. No. 2,248,098. Frederick B. Cornelius and Patrik P. B. 
Cormac to Rubber Cement Products, Ltd. 

Tower for the regeneration of spent alkali metal hydroxide solutions con- 
taining mercaptides. No. 2.248.109. Carl G. Morrison and Walter H. 
Rupp to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Apparatus for purifying water. No. 2,248,177. 
strom. 

Appar atus for carbonating liquids. No. 2,248,184. 
to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Machine for applying and drying adhesive. No. 2,248,255. 
Staude. 

Method and apparatus for valving inflammable fluids. No. 2,248,308. 
Isaac L. Rice to Beatrice W. Rice. 

Apparatus for indicating controlling and recording the level of liquids 
in vessels. No. 2,248,322. Douglas H. Annin. 


Adolf M. R. Karl- 
George W. Newton 
Edwin G. 


Apparatus for — solid materials with volatile organic solvents. 
No. 2,248,662. Georg Edhofer and Georg Wolff to Dr. Alexander 
Wacker Ges. 

Ore reduction mill. No. 2,248,927. George F. Ainsa to Dolores C. 


Ainsa and Eugene de Reynier. 

Method and apparatus for determining the character and points of 
ingress of well fluids. No. 2,248,982. John R. Gillbergh. 

Apparatus for controlling chemical catalytic chemical reactions. No. 
2,248,993. Eugene J. Houdry to Houdry Process Corp. 

Apparatus for the distillation of high boiling substances such as coal 
tar pitch, residues of mineral oil treatment or residues of the coal hydro- 
genation and the like. No. 2,249,009. Heinrich Koppers to Koppers Co. 

Continuously separated vertical chamber oven for the production of gas 
and coke. No. 2,249,056. Paul Soulary to Koppers Co. 

Apparatus for the continuous refining of vegetable and animal oils. 
No. 2,249,263. George F. Wheelwright, Jr., to The De Laval Separator Co. 
Method and apparatus fer reducing ore. No. 2,249,410. L. Wilson. 

Apparatus for drying. No. 2,249,625, Francis R. Bichowsky to The 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Apparatus for treating liquids. No. 2,249,746. Ivor M. Colbeth to The 
Baker Castor Oil Company. 
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Apparatus for controlling the temperature of fluid baths. No. 2,249,993. 
Richard C. Upton % to Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine Co. 

Heating apparatus—adapted for hydrocarbon fluids. No. 2,250,052. 
gy H. Rickerman and Albert L. Baker to Gasoline Products Company, 


"heoetaees for the uniformly dyeing rayon cakes. No. 2,250,085. Ernest 
A. Stienen. . 

Process and apparatus for treating food materials. No. 2,250,116. 
Winford E. Nicholoy to Scott-Viner Co. 

Apparatus for the separation and classification of minerals or the like. 
No. 2,250,365. A. Flynn. 

Reissue. Method and apparatus for forming coke. No. 21,869. Valen- 
tine Meckler, and August H. Schutte to The Lummus Co. 

Gas and liquid contact column. No. 2,250,757. Ernest F. Fisher. 

Process for countercurrent contact of two immiscible liquids. No. 
2,250,976. Willem J. Dominicus van Dijck to Shell Development Co. 

Chemical evaporator. No. 2,251,058. Thomas W. Kirkman. 

Method of controlling the rate of flow of a liquid through a purifying 
system wherein the liquid is purified without substantial change in its 
volume, by addition of a chemical, and wherein the results of purification 
treatment are optically detectable in the effluent of treated liquid from the 
system. No. 2,251,149. Frederick G. Merckel to Wallace & Tiernan 


Products, Inc. 
No. 2,251,150. William H. Merkel to Con- 


Continuous ore converter. 
solidated Mining & Reduction Co. 

Reflux distillation apparatus. No. 2,251,185. Albert S. Carter and 
Frank W. Johnson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Method for the production of neutrons which comprises bombarding a 
body containing heavy hydrogen absorbed in its surface with heavy hydro- 
gen ions impinging thereon at a substantial angle to the normal. No. 
2,251,190. Hartmut I. Kallmann and Ernst Kuhn to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft. 


Explosives 


Safety blasting explosive. No. 2,250,935. 


V Robert D. J. Owens to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Fine Chemicals 


Process of preparing vitamin Bs. No. 2,248,078. 
to Merck & Co., Inc. 

Acylation of salicylic acid with acetic anhydride to produce aspirin. 
No. 2,248,112. Clarence A. Neustein to Miller Chemical Works, Inc. 

& omposition consisting of 25 to 75% ethyl chaulmoograte and 75 to 25% 
ethyl cinnamate. No. 2,248,113. Cyrus F. Newcomb. 

Process for the production of indole acids comprising reacting an ester 
of oxalic acid with an ester of a higher dibasic aliphatic acid, condensing 
the tricarboxylic acid ester thus obtained with phenyl hydrazine in the 
presence of a mineral acid and subjecting the traction —, -% thermal 
treatment. No. 2,248,155. Carl N. Zellner to Merck & Co., 

Method of ex rir: alkaloids from koto-tsuzurafuji jake Sasakii, 
Hyata). No, 2,248,241, Heisaburo Kondo. 

A p-lower poet acyl amino-p’-hydroxy diphenyl sulfone. No. 
2,248,283. George W. Raizies and LeRoy W. Clemence to Abbot Labor- 
atories. 

The diazo-ketones of the cyclopehtanodimethyl-polyhydrophenanthrene 
series, in which the group - CO - CHNg is attached to the carbon atom 
Cy. No. 2,248,284. Tadeus Reichstein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

Process of recovering phytosterol from_a mixture thereof with oxy-resin 
acids, co mprising converting the oxy-resin acids into their alkaline earth 
salts and extracting the phytosterol therefrom. No. 2,248,346. Frederick 
H. Gayer and Charles E. Fawkes to Continental Research Corp. 

, Method of preparing aminated esters. No. 2,248,356. Paul C. Jones to 

. F. Goodrich Co. 

a xtraction process and apparatus therefor. Nos. 2,248,619 and 2,248,620. 
Louis Freedman and Harry E. Dubin to U. S. Vitamin Corp. 

Process for treating protein comprising dispersing the protein in molten 
urea, and adding formaldehyde to the thus formed product. No. 2,249,003. 
Percy L. Julian and Elmer B. Oberg to The Glidden Co. 

Method of preparing colloidal silver iodide comeenen and the product. 
No. 2,249.023. Michael G. Minaeff, John P. Greze and Rudolf J. Priepke 
to A, ic Barnes Co., Inc. 

Process for the production of tocopherol-like compounds which com- 
prises reacting an aromatic compound containing a free hydroxyl group 
and an unsubstituted position ortho to said hydroxyl group and selected 
from the group consisting of galkyl- substituted-para- dihydroxy benzenes and 
their mono ethers, with a A!,?,A,4 diene, in the presence of an acidic sub- 
stance. No. 2,249,054. Lee I. Smith and Herbert E. Ungnade to Regents 
of ‘The University of Minnesota. 

As a new compound, 8, 6’—dicyanodiethyl cyanamid. No. 2,249,135. 
Ing enuin Hechenbleikner and Christian Best to American Cyanamid Co. 

© Method of continuously carrying out Bechmann’s rearrangement reaction 
of cycloalkanone oximes. No. 2,249,177. Paul Schlack to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft. 


Stanton A. Harris 


Manufacture of anhydrides of aliphatic acids. No. 2,249,527. D. Hull 
to Eastman Koadk Co. P : 
Rehalogenation aletge 3 hag color photography. No. 2,249,542. K. Schin- 


zel to Eastman Kodak C 

Aqueous solution pect: ascorbic acid and an ethanol amine in an 
amount not sufficient for complete neutralization of thé acid, said solution 
being non-stable to oxygen and stable to inert gases and having a p 
value between about 4 and 6.5. No. 2,249,903. Carl L. Lautenschlager 
and Fritz Lindner to Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 

Anesthetic preparation comprising dialkyl aminoalkanol esters of the 
group consisting of carbazole 2, 3 and 4 carboxylic acids and salts 
thereof. No. 2,250,004. Robert 'R. Burtner to G. D. Searle & Co. 

Anesthetic preparations ccmprising a esters of car- 
bazole-2-carboxylic acids and salts thereof. No. 2,250,005. Robert R. 
Burtner to G. D. Searle & Co. 

Anesthetic preparations comprising dialkylaminoalkanol esters of car: 
bazole-4-carboxylic acids and salts thereof. No. 2,250,006. Robert R. 
Burtner to G. D. Searle & Co. 

Manufacture of mellitic acid. No. 2,250,204. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology of Pittsburgh. 

Coeroxane compounds. No. 2,250,270. Eugene A. Markush, John J. 
Malawista and Julius Miller to Pharma Chemical Corp. 

Method of recovering an isocytosine sulfate from reaction mixtures con- 
taining the isosytosine sulfate and sulfuric acid which comprises admixing 
the reaction mixture with a sufficient amount of a water-soluble lower 
paraffin alcohol to precipitate out the isocytosine acid sulfate. No. 
2,250,332. Erwin Kuh to American Cyanamid Co. 

Substantially dry composition easily soluble in water containing colloidal 
silver iodide and a colloidal compound. No. 2,250,390. Michael G. 
Minaeff, John P. Greze and Rudolf J. Priepke to A. C. Barnes Co., Inc. 


Bernard Juettner to 
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Vitamin Bg Intermediates. 
Chemical Co., Inc 

Process of sterilizing a solution of a physiologically active substance 
liable to decomposition within a pH-range of more than 5 during steriliz- 
ation by heat. No. 2,250,474. Josef Eisenbrand and Hermann Picher to 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Pharmaceutical preparation comprising chloramine T and a water soluble 
metal iodide, both in solid state and a water soluble organic substance 
ina in aqueous solution by iodine. No. 2,250,504. Piero Mariano 
alerni. 

A therapeutic preparation comprising an isotonic solution of a sodium 
glutathione compound of an element of group Vb of the periodic system. 
No. 2,250,553. Simon Ruskin. 

Pregnandiols and method of obtaining them. No. 2,250,962. 
Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Acylated N-aryl glucamines. No. 2,250,999. 
Ellis V. Brown to Charles Pfizer & Co. 

Process for the production of nicotine alkaloids from commercial nicotine 
sulfate. No. 2,250,041. Karl B. Edwards. 

Sterilization process. No. 2,251,042. Josef Eisenbrand and Hermann 
Picher to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Alkylamine salts of methazonic acid. No. 2,251,229. 
pincott to Commercial Solvents Corp. 


No. 2,250,396. Walter Salzer to Winthrop 


Russell E. 


Richard Pasternack and 


Samuel B. Lip- 


Industrial Chemicals 


Process of removing dissolved solids from water by passing raw water 
successively through an acidic exchanger to remove the positive ions of 
dissolved salts therefrom, and through * basic exchanger to remove the 
negative ions therefrom. No. 2,248,055. Paul G. Bird. 

A shaped substantially rigid article of manufacture composed of isobu- 
tylene polymers having an average molecular weight above about 15,000 
and a substantial amount of carbon black sufficient to retard softening of 
the polymer when exposed to light and to make the article retain its 
shape. No. 2,248,071. Harold W. Fisher to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Method for regenerating used electroplating baths comprising bringing 
said baths into contact with inert solid adsorption materials of large specific 
surface capable of adsorbing gases subsequent to electrolysis, removing 
said material from said bath, and thereafter eenynee said bath. No. 
2,248,092. Joachim Korpiun to Sherka Chemical Co., Inc. 

Production of hydrocarbons containing more than one carbon atom in the 
molecule by conversion of carbon monoxide with hydrogen at a temperature 
between 150° C. and 500°C. and a pressure between 5 and 500 atmos- 
— No. 2,248,099. Eduard Linckh and Fritz Winkler to William E. 

urrie. 

Process for effecting the polymerization of butadiene 1.3 hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,248,107. Kurt Meisenburg and Ewald Zaucker to Jasco, Inc. 

Electrolysis-of alkali metal brines. No. 2,248,137. a C. Taylor 
and William C. Gardiner to The Mathieson Alkali Works, In 

Method for emulsifying the essential principles of hops. No. 2,248,153. 
Lyndon D. Wood to National Hops Laboratories, Inc. 

Process of sintering iron ore comprising mixing carbon and finely 
divided iron with the ore in the following proportions: Carbon 3% to 8%, 
finely divided iron 25% to 15% and the remainder iron ore and sufficient 
water to make a workable mixture, and sintering the charge. No. 
2,248,180. Wilson H. Moriarty. 

An alkyl-phenylphenol containing as a substituent in the hydroxylated 
benzene ring at least one branched-chain alkyl group. No. 2,248,401. 
Edgar C. Britton, Gerald H. Coleman and Ralph P. Perkins to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Process for the reduction of fatty acids to alcohols which comprises 
mixing the fatty acids with organic substances of the group consisting of 
alcohols and mixtures of alcohols with esters of the alcohols of the same 
number of carbon atoms, as and of corresponding structures to, the acids 
undergoing reduction and hydrogenating the mixtures in the presence of 
hydrogenation catalysts. No. 2,248,465. Wilhelm Rittmeister to Amer- 
ican Hyalsol Corp. 

Process - removing silica from argillaceous alumino-silicates. No. 
2,248,472. Eduard Zintl, Wilhelm Brauning, and Walter Krings to 
Ww alther H. Duisberg. 

Method of transferring heat which comprises contacting a non-flam- 
mable liquid having a freezing point below -20°C. and consisting essentially 
of a mixture of nuclearly halogenated aromatic hydrocarbons containing 
at least 20% of isomeric dichloro-fluorobenzenes, with a relatively hot 
surface and a relatively cool surface whereby heat flows from the relatively 
hot surface to the liquid and from the latter to the cooler surface. No. 
Loy ge Ray H. Boundy and Robert R. Driesbach to The Dow Chem- 
ical Co. 

A mixed ether having the general formula R-O-CH(R’ ‘)CnH2n-O-R’, 
wherein R and R’ are different aromatic radicals, one of them being a 
neutral radical of the zenane series, R’’ represents a substituent selected 
from the class consisting of hydrogen and alkyl radicals and n is an 
integer. No. 2,248,491. Gerald H. Coleman, Lindley E. Mills and 
Garnett V. Moore to Dow Chemical Co. 

A non-flammable liquid heat transfer agent freezing at a temperature 
below -20°C. and boiling at a temperature above 150°C. which agent com- 
prises a mixture of isomeric ethyl dibromobenzenes and a different nuclear 
halogenated aromatic hydrocarbon and contains at least 20% by weight of 
the ethyl dibromobenzene isomers. No. 2,248,494. Robert R. Dreisbach 
and Ray H. Boundy to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method fer producing carbon wg No. 2,248,509. Frank H. 
Parsons to William Aiiaiom. John A. Horacek and Richard J. Tischler. 

Process for the preparation of the ethyl ether of phenylmethylcarbinol 
which comprises treating styrene with ethanol in the presence of an amount 
of concentrated sulphuric acid of 0.5 to 5% by weight of said ethanol at 
a temperature of between about 50°C. and about 150°C., cooling the 
reaction mixture, adding sufficient triethanolamine to neutralize said sul- 
=_ acid and distilling the reactants to separate out the said ether. 
Yo. 2,248,518. Herbert M. Stanley, Gregoire Minkoff and James E. 
Youell to The Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Method of concentrating aqueous solutions which comprises freezing thé 
solution to solidify at least a portion of the water thereof separating a 
concentrate from the ice so formed and thereafter removing additional 
water from the concentrate by surface evaporation while maintaining the 
temperature of the concentrate considerably below its boiling point at the 
pressure employed. No. 2,248,634. Georg A. Krause to Gesellschaft fur 
Linde’s Eismaschinen A. G., Hollriegelskreuth. . 

Process for the conversion of glycerol monohalohydrin to the correspond- 
ing — and for the recovery thereof from the products of reactin. 
No. 2,248,635. Kenneth E. Marple and Theodore W. Evans to Shell 
Development Co. 

Process for producing nitrogen trichloride. No. 2,248,650. Gerrit van 
der Lee to Namlooze Vennootschap Industrieele Maatschappij Voorheen 
Noury & Van Der Land. 
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Process for stabilizing organic heavy metal salts. No. 2,248,658. Mihai 
Bogdan to Shell Development Co. 

Process of producing mixed crystals composed of alkali chloride and 
alkali acid sulphate which comprises mixing substantially water free 
sulphuric acid with alkali chloride in a molar ratio of 1:2 and permitting 
the resulting mixture to react to evolve hydrogen chloride gas and to form 
a substantially homogeneous solution which crystallizes to a substantially 
dry mass. No. 2,248,740. Osborne Bezanson to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Wax-like composition of matter comprising a preponderant amount of 
wax-like chlorinated naphthalenes and a smaller amount of polymerized 
isobutylene. No. 2,248,749. Rudolf Engelhardt and Calus Heuck to 
Jasco, Inc. 

Method for determining the equivalent amounts of soap and water in 
solutions. No. 2,248,765. Wilfred F. Langelier. 

A 2, 4, 6-tri-substituted phenol in which two of the substituents are 
alkyl groups and the third substituent is a cyclo-hexyl group. No. 


2,248,827. Donald R. Stevens and William A. Gruse to Gulf Research 
& Development Co. 


2,4,6-tri-tertiary-butyl phenol. No. 2,248,828. Donald R. Stevens and 
William A. Gruose to Gulf Oil Corp. 
2,4,6-tri-tertiary-amyl-phenol. No. 2,248,829. Donald R. Stevens and 


William A. Gruuse to Gulf Oil Corp. 
2-tertiary-butyl-4-methyl-6-tertiary-amyl-phenol. No. 2,248,830. Gordon 
H. Stillson and David W. Sawyer to Gulf Research & Development Co, 


2,6-di-tertiary-butyl-4-benzylphenol. No. 2,248,831. Gordon H. Stillson 
and David W. Sawyer to Gulf Research & Development Co. 
Method for removing coke from coke stills. No. 2,248,903. Luis de 


Florez to De Florez Engineering Co., Ine. 

Benzene sulphonic acid derivatives and manufacture thereof. No. 
2,248,911. Robert Behnisch, Josef Klarer and Fritz Mietzsch to Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

Process of producing a colloidal metal hydroxide free from contaminating 
electrolytes which comprises forming an intimate mixture of an anhydrous 
inert gas and a metal alkyl and reacting the mixture with water to form 
a metal hydroxide in colloidal form. No. 2,248,943. Rudolph S. Bley. 

Method and means for adsorption of condensables from fuel gases. 
No. 2,248, 956. George M. Carvlin and William O. Keeling to Koppers Co. 

Method improving rate of drying and film characteristics of film-forming 
= of drying character. No. 2,248,964. Frank W. Corkery to Falk & 

te) 

Method of treating oxidizable drying oils to produce a baking oil of 
particularly high wink a qualities. No. 2,248,965. Frank W. 
Corkery to Falk & C 

Method of commen the lignin from black liquor soap which comprises 
extracting said soap with a relatively dilute aqueous solution containing 
sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate and sodium sulfide. No. 2,248,978. 
Kenneth N. Francisco to American Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 

Combustion of carbon ‘monoxide. No. 2,248,994. Eugene J. 
Houdry Process Corp. 

In process recovering purified phosphatides from vegetable oil “foots” 
containing same, step consisting in dissolving the ‘“‘foots’” in a vegetable 
oil which is a solvent for the phosphatides, oil fatty acids, coloring matter, 
and other soluble ingredients of the ‘foots’ prior to any bleaching extrac- 
tion or other purification steps. No. 2,249,002. Percy L. Julian and 
Andrew G. Engstrom to The Glidden Co. 

Method of producing a hydrogenated terpene polymer which contains 
at least two linearly arranged and structurally interconnected terpene 
units, each of which has an inner cyclobutane ring, and at least two moles 
of added hydrogen at least one of which saturates an opened cyclo-butane 
ring. No. 2,249,112. Marie O. Carmody. 

Method of treating oxidizable drying oils to produce a baking oil of 
particularly high non-penetrating qualities. No. 2,249,115. Frank W. 
Corkery to Falk & Co. 

Ester substituted cyanamide. No. 2,249,134. Ingenuin Hechenbleikenr 
and Christian Best to American Cyanamid & Chemical Co. 

Process of decolorizing and concentrating dilute impure sulphuric acid 
containing organic coloring impurities. No. 2,249,192. Nicolay Titlestad 
and Louis N. Allen, Jr., to Chemical Construction Corp. 

Process for the concentration of sulphur dioxide. No. 2,249,193. Nicolay 
Titlestad to Chemical Construction Corp. 

Method of producing electric insulating material in a plastic flat sheet 
form and which can be wrapped, molded, stretched and formed about 
electric conductors or other objects. No. 2,249,275. Albert J. Hanley 
to Respro, Inc. 

Process for production of a relatively non-volatile, bland, stable, non- 
corrosive sulphur-containing composition miscible with mineral lubricating 
oils. No. 2,249,312. Richard H. Kimball to Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Preparation of p-(n-primary aliphatic amino) phenols. No. 2,249,352 
H. Fitch to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for simultaneously producing formaldehyde and acetic acid which 
comprises volatilizing methyl acetate, mixing the vapors therefrom with 
oxygen, oxidizing the resulting mixture including acetic acid and formalde- 
hyde to a concentrating column, concentrating the acetic acid drawing off 
the same and passing the vapo rized formaldehyde out of said column and 
separating the remaining methyl acetate from the form ildehyde. No. 
2,249,380. W. Gerg. 

Method of preparing a light-colored, oil-soluble resinous composition 
which comprises causing to react to resin formation unsymmetrical para 
phenol-phenyl ethane and formaldehyde in the ratio of 1 mol of the former 
to from 1 to 1.5 mols of the latter and in the presence of oxalic acid as a 
catalyst for the reaction. No. 2,249,460. G. D’Alelio to General Electric 
Co. 

Process for the preparation of tetrachlorethylene which comprises con- 
tinuously introducing pentachlorethane into a boiling mixture of tetra- 
chlorethylene and aluminum chloride, the evolved tetrachlorethylene and 
hydrogen chloride being fractionated off directly subsequent to their forma- 
tion. No. 2,249,512. J. Wimmer, M. Mugdan to Consortium fur Elek- 
trochemische Industrie G. m. b. H. 

Process of removing substances — cause undesirable odor and taste 
from vitamin-containing oils. No. 49,524. K. Hickman and J. Hecker 
to Distillation Products, Inc. 

Process of purifying a concentrate of a carboxylic acid ester of vitamin 
A which contains impurities of the kind selected from the group consisting 
of impurities normally present in a reaction mixture from an esterification 
of vitamin A alcohol and impurities normally present in a vitamin A con- 
centrate derived from a fish oil. No. 2,249,525. K. Hickman to Dis- 
tillation Porducts, Inc. 

K. Hickman 


Houdry to 


Process of multi-tage vacuum distillation. 
to Distillation Products, Inc. 
Catalytic process for producing ketene. No. 2,249,543. J. Sixt and 
M. Mugdan to Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Method of making mixed benzyl ether-butyl ethers of dextran. No. 
2; 249, 544. G. Stahly and W. Carlson to Commonwealth Engineering Corp. 
Treatment of clay material, the steps comprising establishing a clay pulp 


No. 2,249,526. 
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containing sulfite waste liquor and blowing air into the pulp to produce a 
clay-selection froth. No. 2,249,569. D. Phelps to Edgar Brothers Co 

Method of treating clay material to fractionate the same in particle size 
to obtain a clay fraction “having a maximum particle size which is smaller 
than 20 microns, and wherein the clay material includes a substantial 
content of clay particles at least as small as about 30 microns and larger 
than the maximum of the desired fraction. No. 2,249,270. G. Lane and 
D. Phelps to Edgar Brothers Co. 

Process of applying an oxide coating on a cathods support which com- 
prises coating the support with an emissive material including a binder, 
vaporizing the binder-free emissive material on said _ coating. No. 
2,249,598. E. Borchardt and H. Pietsch to Fides Gesellschaft fur die 
Verwaltung. 

Method of removing a volatile liquid from a material wet therewith. 
No. 2,249,624. Francis R. Bichowsky to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Apparatus for making soap and removing glycerin therefrom. 
2,240,675. Benjamin H. Thurman to Refining, Inc. 

Apparatus for continuously making soap from a saponifiable material by 
reaction therewith of i aqueous solution of saponifying material. No. 
2,249,676. Benjamin H. Thurman to Re ning, Inc. 

Method of forming a material for taking impressions which comprises 
mixing calcium sulphate with an aqueous solution of an alginate to form 
a stiff elastic gel. No. 2,249,694. Sidney W. Wilding to The Amalgam- 


ated Dental Co. 
Process of refining glyceride m4 and fats. Nos. 2,249,700 to 2,249,702. 
No. 2,249,754. Deane C. Ells- 


Benjamin Clayton to Refining, In 
Low substituted alkyl yor one ‘ether. 

worth by Joseph F. Haskins and Frederick C. Hahn to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co 

Acid process for the extraction of alumina. No. 2,249,761. Arthur W. 
Hixson and Ralph Miller to The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

Dry rosin size in powder form and substantially free of water compris- 
ing an alkali metal salt of an hydrogenated rosin which is saturated by 
combination with hydrogen to an extent greater than 50 per cent of the 
theoretical for two double bonds of its unsaturated rosin acid radicals. 
No. 2,249,766. Irvin W. Humphey to Hercules Powder Co. 

Method of making aerogels. No. 2,249,767. Samuel S. Kistler to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Process producing allyl esters which comprises heating to reaction tem- 
perature allyl alcohol with a polycarboxylic acid in the presence of an 
organic sulfonic acid esterification catalyst and a polymerization inhibitor 
selected from the group consisting of copper and its alloys. No. 2,249,763. 
Edward L. Kropa to American Cyanamid Company. 

Process of separating into its constituents a mixture resulting from the 


No. 


amination of an aliphatic alcohol and containing an aliphatic amine having 
at least five carbon atoms, water and unreacted alcohol. No. 2,249,816. 
Thomas E. Deger to Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Process of manufacturing a secondary alkyl nitrate. No. 2,249,829. 
George E. Hinds to Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Recovery method for cyclic vapor phase reaction products. No. 
2,249,847. Irvin L. Murray to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Process for sugar refining. No. 2,249,920. Charles W. Taussig and 
Albert C. Roland to Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc. 

Method “ _preparing a linear polyester of high molecular weight. No. 
2,249,950. ‘alvin S. Fuller to Bell Telephone Co. 

Method of producing granular soap. No. 2,249,960. Arthur B. Jones 


to Industrial Associates, Inc. 

Method of making ammonium thiocyanate which includes steps of react- 
ing carbon bisulfide and ammonia in presence of a reaction diluent comi- 
prising an aliphatic alcohol which will solubilize the carbon bisulfide and 
a catalyst chosen from the group consisting of a fatty acid and the 
ammonium salts thereof, and heat-converting the dithiocarbamate to thio- 
cyanate. No. 2,249,962. Louis L. Lento, Jr., and David W. Jayne, Jr.. 


to American Cyanamid Co. 
Process of making glycols from olefin gases. No. 2,249,986. Frank J. 
“F 2 249,987. 


Smith to Standard Oil Co 

Manufacture of derivatives of aryl substituted molefins. 
Herbert Stanley and John B. Dymock to The Distillers Co., Lt 

Process for the production of a stable zein solution. No. "2,250, 040. 
Oswald C. H. Sturken to Corn Products Refining Co. 

Mixed triaryl thiophosphates. No. 2,250,049. Clarence L. 
The Dow Chemical Company. 

Method of decomposing maleic acid to maleic anhydride. 
George B. 


Moyle to 


No. 2,250,091. 
Campbell and Frank Porter to The Solvay Process Co. 


Process for purifying organic sulphonates. No. 2,250,092. Robert 
Colgate to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Manufacture of cement, alkali metal aluminate, and sulphur dioxide. 


No. 2,250,186. Walter Noll to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Method for bleaching oils, fats, “> waxes. No. 2,250,203. Anna 
Noder to Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc. 

Method of separating trimethylolnitromethane from crude mixtures of 
the same. Also a hydrate of trimethylolnitromethane. No. 2,250,255. 
Richard F. B. Cox to Hercules Powder Co. 

Method of producing trimethylolnitromethane. No. Richard 
F. B. Cox to Hercules Powder Co. 

Cream whi- ving gas consisting essentially of nitrous oxide and carbon 
dioxide, between 7 and 50 per cent being carbon dioxide. No. 2,250,300. 
Justus ‘C. Goosmann by Ida Goosman to The S. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing 

Method of catalytic synthesis requiring the presence of finely divided 
metals. No. 2,250,421. Earl W. Riblett to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Process of preparing acetylenic alcohols comprises gradually comminut- 
ing relatively coarse calcium carbide in the presence of an inert liquid 
medium, an alkali metal hydroxide and a ketone hydrolyzing the reaction 
mixture and separating the alcohols. No. 2,250,445. Herman A. Bruson 
and John W. Kroeger to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Liquid phase direct oxidation product of a high molecular weight par- 
affin hydrocarbon. No. 2,250,468. Frank O. Cockerille. 

The compound of 2, 2’-dihydroxy-3, 5, 6, 3’, 5’, 6’-hexachloro diphenyl me- 
thane, comprising a substantially odorless, tasteless and colorless substance 
melting at 161 to 162°C. No. 2,250,480. William S. Gump to Burton T. 


Bush, Inc. 
Reaction of formals with glycolic acid and resulting product. No. 
Donald J. Lodger, William F. Gresham and Donald B. Killian, 


2,250,487. 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Process for the production of tin oxide. No. 2,250,552. Akos Pinter. 

Process for producing an alykyl vinyl acetylene resistant to polymeriza- 
tion. No. 2,250,558. Thomas H. Vaughn to Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Process for the separation of acetylene from admixture with ethylene. 
No. 2,250,925. Dale F. Babcock to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for recovering aluminum compounds. No. 2,250,926. Louis F. 
Clark to Filtrol Corp. 

Continuous process of removing carbon monoxide from hydrogen con- 
taining gases. No. 2,251,000. Frederic M. Pyzel to Shell Development Co. 


2,250,256. 





Process for removing ence gg from aqueous solutions of hydroxy- 
aldehydes and hydroxyketones. No. 2,251,081. Arthur W. C. Taylor and 
= Woolcock and Ames G. ficilicer to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Lt 

Method and means for the purification and separation of colloids from 
contaminating matter. No. 2,251,082. Axel H. T. Theorell. 

Method of and peereeee for separating crystalloids from accompanying 
substances. No. 2,251,083. Axel H. T. Theorell. | ; 

Lead Sincsmebnne Gali and a process of making it. No. 2,251,101. 
Kenneth D. Ashley to American Cyanamid Co. 

a ether of a halogen substituted lower aliphatic hydrocarbon 
radical. No. 2,251,214. Donald H. Sheffield to Hercules Powder Co. 

Process for the separation of carboxylic esters from a substantially 
anhydrous ester-alcohol mixture. No. 2,251,215. John R. Tindall to Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. 

Process of separating an acidic sulphur-containing gas from gaseous 
mixtures. No. 2,251,216. John C. Woodhouse to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. f 

A homogeneous wax product comprising more than 50% 12-hydroxy- 
stearin and a minor proportion of abietyl alcohol. No. 2,251,225. Charles 
Dangelmajer to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process of removing anions from fluid media which comprises contacting 
a substantially insoluble anion-active material including a biguanide-alde- 
hyde condensation product with a fluid medium containing anions. No. 
2,251,234. Robert C. Swain to American Cyanamid Co. 

Double compound of _ pentaerythritol and Dipentaerythritol. No. 
2,251,236. Joseph A. Wyler and Edwin A. Wernett to Trojan Powder Co. 

Production of hydroxy alkyl amines. No. 2,251,245. Richard Wegler 
to General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Henry 


Metals, Alloys 
Method of producing corrosion resistant coatings on magnesium and 
magnesium alloys in which magnesium predominates. Nos, 2,248,062 and 
2,248,063. Robert W. Buzzard. 

A jewel made of gold-colored alloy consisting of 33.3 parts of gold, 39.0 
parts of copper 18.5 parts of zinc, 8.2 parts of silver and 1.0 parts of 
iron. No. 2,248,100. Otto Loebich to Chemical Marketing Co., Inc. 

Welding rod having a coating bonded with a binder containing a heat- 
hardened thermosetting resin. No. 2,248,104. Louis G. Marini, Jr., and 
David F. Helm to The McKay Co. 

Heat treatment of aluminum base alloys. No. 2,248,185. Joseph A. 
Nock, Jr., to Aluminum Company of America. 

- Method of and apparatus for reducing oxide ore. No. 2,248,483. 

aetz. 

Process for the hardening of steel. No. 2,248,732. Carl Albrecht and 
a Bonath to Deutsche Goldund Silber- Scheideanstalt. 

A reducing agent for low temperature reduction of iron oxide compris- 
ing a finely divided mixture of approximately 100 parts of coke breeze 
and 8 parts of potassium nitrate. No. 2,248,735. Joseph E. Batie to 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 

Process of recovering alumina of high purity from materials containing 
insoluble aluminum compounds and a significant percentage of foreign 
matter including an insoluble silican derivative. No. 2,248,826. Jean C. 
Seailles and Walter R. G. Dyckerhoff. 

In process for concentrating heavy metal-bearing ores by flotation, the 
step which comprises subjecting the ore in the form of a pulp to a froth 
flotation operation in the presence of a cyclic-organo-trithiocarbonate con- 
taining the trithiocarbonate group in a heterocyclic ring. No. 2,248,912. 
Willem Coltof to Shell Development Company. 

Welding rod comprising a metal core and an adherent coating thereon, 
such coating comprising a solid weld modifying substance and a thermo- 
plastic rubber hydrochloride characterized by the fact that when the rod is 
used for welding substantially no charred residue and substantially no 
disagreeable fumes are produced. No. 2,249,017. Arthur R. Lytle and 
Thomas H. Vaughn to Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Method of producing a ferrous metal alloy containing chromium in which 
molten ferrous metal to which the chromium is to be added is contacted with 
a reaction mixture capable upon ignition of reacting exothermically to 
ogg molten metallic chromium and molten slag. No. 2,249,336. M. 
Udy 

Method of decreasing the corrosion of a metal in contact with a lubricant 
which comprises adding to the lubricant a small —— of a stable oil- 
soluble organic peroxide inhibitor. No. 2,249,340. . Wilson, C. Morrell 
to Standard Oil Development Co. of Delaware. 

Process for treating germainum- bearing material which comprises leach- 
ing the material to yield a germanium-bearing solution, incorporating tannic 
re in said solution, and filtering the resulting mixture. No. 2,249,341. 

. Zischkau to American Smelting & Refining Co. 

“Method of hot working an aluminum base alloy and product thereof. 
No. 2,249,349. H. Deutsch to Aluminum Co. of America 

Method of working aluminum and product thereof. No. 2,249;353: °T. 
Fritzlen to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Copper clad steel. No. 2,249,417. T. Chase. 

Heat reacting liquid bath for ferrous work comprising in substantial 
amounts silicon carbide not in excess of 5% of the total weight of the 
bath and a basic salt which reacts with the silicon carbide to decompose 
the same and liberate the carbon therefrom at temperature ranging sub- 
stantially from 1400°F. to 1800°F. No. 2,249,582. H. Solakian to Arte- 
mas F. Holden. 

Aluminum base alloy of high tensile strength and ductility. No. 
2,249,740. Walter Bonsack to The National Smelting Company. 

Method of froth flotation of lead ores which comprises subjecting a pulp 
of lead ore to froth flotation in the presence of flotation promoter and a 
frother containing a major proportion of alkylated crude low boiling cresy- 
lic acid mixture, said alkyl radical being from two to five carbon atoms in 
length. No. 2,250,190. Ludwig J. Christmann and David W. Jayne, Jr., 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Process of producing synthetic ore suitable for use in a blast furnace, 
which comprises melting a mixture of open hearth slag and iron bearing 
material, holding the melt for a time sufficient to dissolve the iron bearing 
material and produce a homogeneous molten mass, and treating the molten 
mass with cooling fluid to produce a cellular product. No. 2,250,213. 
Charles E. Agnew. 

Anode and alloy for making same. No. 2,250,322. Zed J. Atlee to 
General Electric X-ray Gorp. 
Reginald S. Dean and Clarence T. 


Manganese alloy. No. 2250, 470. 
Anderson to Chicago Development Co. 

Method of producing colored coatings upon magnesium and its alloys. 
No. 2,250,472. Herbert L. De Long to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method of po a corrosion-resistant coating upon an article formed 
of a metal selected from the class consisting of magnesium and magnesium 
alloys. No. 2,250,473. Herbert K. De Long to The Dow Chemical Co. 
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Cast iron and a method of producing chilled surfaces thereon. No. 
2,250,488 and 2.250.489. Clarence H. Lorig and Daniel E. Krause to 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 

Alloy steel. No. 2,250,505. Luciano G. 
burger to Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

fethod chemically coating zinc surfaces by treatment with organic acids. 
No. 2,250,508. John S. Thompson and Edward S. Hanson. 

An aqueous bath for the electrodeposition of copper containing a copper 
pyrophosphate complex in which complex the pyrophosphate and copper are 
in the molecular weight ratio of 2 to 1, and having a pH_ between 7.5 and 
9.5. No. 2,250,556. Jesse E. Stareck to United Chromium, Inc. 

Method of forming a layer of protective metal of substantially uniform 
composition on the surface of a curved metal workpiece. No. 2,250,561 
William A. Wissler to Haynes Stellite Co. 

rocess of producing alloys of a base metal with another metal formed 
by reduction of an easily volatilizable compound of said other metal. No. 
2,250,687. Helmut von Zeppelin to Walther H. Duisherg. 
_ Protection of metal articles against corrosion by coating by electrodeposi- 
tion. No. 2,250,842. Samuel T. Roberts. 

Process for electrolytic deposition of tin. No. 
Robinson. 

Beryllium alloy. No. 2,250,850. Carlo Adamoli to Perosa Corp. 

rocess for the extraction of bases of rate elements contained in ores 
and rocks. No. 2,250,851. Carlo Adamoli to Perosa Corp. 

Process for the production of alloys containing beryllium. No. 2,251,088. 
Helmut von Zeppelin to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Process for the production of alloys containing 
2,251,089. Helmut von Zeppelin. 

Corrosion resisting alloy characterized by high resistance to hot sulfuric 
acid. No. 2,251,163. Peter Payson to Crucible Steel Co. 

Process for concentrating mineral ores by froth flotation. 
John C. Woodhouse to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for the removal of phosphorus from manganese 
2,251,248. Troy W. Camey. 


Selmi and Clarence L. Alten- 


2,250,843. Roger T. 


beryllium. No. 


of America. 
No. 2,251.217. 


ores. No. 


Paints and Pigments 


Method of making cadmium sulfoselenide pigment which comprises cal- 
cining basic cadmium sulfide with sulfur and selenium in a non-oxidizing 


atmosphere, whereby oxygen is eliminated from the basic sulfide and 
replaced at least in part by the selenium. No. 2,248,408. Gordon M. 
Juredine to The Glidden Co. 

Lithopone ae process of producing same. No. 2,248,632. Joseph P. 
Koller to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Process of ye Re basic lead sulphate of high pigmentary value. No. 
2,249,330. A. Stewart to National Lead Co. 

_Resin Base Water Paint. No. 2,250,346. 
ciates, Inc. 

Manufacture of 
Oxides, Inc. 

Process of producing chromic oxide pigments. No. 2,250,789. 
W. Ayers to C. K. Williams & Co. 

Method of preparing metallic pigment pastes. No. 2,250,955. 
P. Harris to United States Metal Powders, Inc. 

Metal pigment composition of improved leafing characteristics compris- 
ing an intimate mixture of metallic powder, a volatile hydrocarbon liquid, 
a higher fatty acid as leafing agent, and a normally solid readily sublim- 
able aromatic stabilizing agent. No. 2,250,956. Clarence P. Harris to 
United States Metal Powders, Inc. 


C. Barrell to Barrell 


2,250,756. Allan W. 


Asso- 


white lead. No. Ferguson to 


Joseph 


Clarence 


Paper and Pulp 


Article of manufacture comprising a sheet of paper impregnated with a 
paper softening agent and a water-insoluble filler capable of absorbing and 
retaining the softening agent in the paper, said softening agent and filler 
being present in the ratio of about 14 to 16 ounces of filler to about 28 
fiuid ounces of softening agent. No. 2,249,118. Francis De Witt to 
Pervel Corp. 

A process of producing white, highly refined wood pulp of comparatively 
high solution viscosity which comprises subjecting unbleached chemical 
wood pulp to a succession of chemical refining treatments, including 
chlorination to partial bleached condition, refinement in hot dilute alkaline 
liquor bleaching to whiteness and refinement in strong caustic soda solu- 
tion. No. 2,249,174. George A. Richter to Brown Co. 


Petroleum 


Process of producing from a_ particular 
aromatic fraction and a more highly paraffinic fraction. No. 2,249,067. 
Garland H. B. Davis to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process of cracking the vapors of a mineral oil charging stock. No. 
2,248,118. Arthur E. Pew, Jr., to Houdry Process Corp. 

An endothermic catalytic hydrocarbon conversion process. No. 2,248,196. 
William B. Plumer to Standard Oil Company. 

Method using selective solvents to separate constituents of mineral oils. 
No. 2,248,220. Eddie M. Dons and Oswald G. Mauro to Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp. 

Process for producing motor fuel of high octane rating and low olefin 
content. No. 2,248,357. Elmer R. Kanhofer to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for solvent extraction of mineral oil. No. 2,248,373. David R. 
Merrill and Philip Subkow to Union Oil Co. of Calif. 

In drilling of wells with the use of a drilling mud, the method of pre- 
venting the heaving of shale encountered in the well which comprises first 
circulating through the well a drilling mud containing dispersed casein and 
then introducing into the well a drilling mud containing an agent adapted 
to harden the casein. No. 2,248,457. Sterling P. Hart to the Texas Co. 

Method for refining lubricating oil stock. No. 2,248,496. William E. 
Forney to Cities Service Oil C 


mineral oil a more highly 


Method of dewaxing alee oils by continuous filteration. No. 
2,248,498. Howard H. Gross and Walter Smisloff to The Texas Co. 
Dewaxing hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,248,668. William P. Gee to The 


Texas Co. 

Process for the removal of heat from an exothermic reaction conducted 
in the presence of a catalyst. No. 2,248,734. Frank T. Barr to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Method of treating hydrocarbons to produce therefrom motor fuel of 
high anti-knock value. No. 2,248,842. George Armistead, Jr., to Process 
Management Co., Inc. 
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Lubricating oil composition relatively stable against the formation of 
acidic products of oxidation. No. 2 248,848. Ronald Bulkley, Lyle A. 
Hamilton and Vladimir A. Kalichevsky to Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Lubricating composition comprising a major proportion of lubricating oil 
and a minor amount of a halogen-bearing aromatic amine. No. 2,248,925. 
Bert H. Lincoln and Waldo L. Steiner to The Lubri-Zol Development Corn. 

Process for the treatment of cracked petroleum hydrocarbon distillates 
of high sulfur content. No. 2,249,276. William J. Ryan and Marcus T. 
Kendall to The Texas Co. 

Treatment of cracked hydrocarbon distillates. No. 


2,249,277. 
J. Ryan and Marcus T. Kendall to The Texas Co. 


William 


Four point depressant. No. 2,249,317. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil 
Development Co. tay ee. : é 
Method of increasing a lubricating characteristic of an oil without 


material thickening thereof. No. 2,249,333. W. Smith. 

Process for improving hydrocarbon distillates. No. 
Visser and W. Engel to Shell Development Co. 

Process for the isomerization of normal butane to isobutane. No. 
2,249,366. A. van Peski and G. Visser to Shell Development Co. _ 

Addition agent for lubricating oils. No. 2,249,564. E. Lieber to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. of Delaware.. 

Improved lubricating oil ingredients consisting of naphthenic ketones 
in which poly-cyclic hydrocarbon radicals are combined with nz ownage 
acyl radicals of petroleum naphthenic acids. No. 2,249,565. E. Lieber 
Standard Oil Development Co. of Delaware. 

Process for polymerizing olefins which comprises subjecting the same to 
polymerizing conditions in the presence of a polymerizing catalyst consist- 
ie essentially of a mixture of silica, alumina, and zirconia. No. 2,249,584. 

Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co. 

~ Coast hydrocarbon conversion process. No. C. Thomas 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic cracking process for the treatment of higher boiling hydro- 
carbons in the presence of cracking catalyst powders to produce substan- 
tial yields of high antiknock gasoline. No. 2,249,595. W. Benedict to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Method for treating gum-forming hydrocarbon distillates containing metal 
compounds having a catalytic effect on gum formation, which comprise 
incorporating into the distillate a relatively small but sufficient quantity of 
an orthohydroxybenzal-aminophenol to suppress said catalytic effect of the 
metal compounds. No. 2,249,602. Joseph A. Chenicek to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Process for converting hydrocarbon oils into substantial yields of motor 
fuel of high antiknock value. No. 2,249,613. Ivar H. Kinneberg to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Lubricating oil composition containing a 2, 4-dialkylphenol sulfide. No. 
2,249,626. Elmer William Cook and William D. Thomas, Jr., to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Heating apparatus for heating hydrocarbon fluids to conversion temper- 
ature. No. 2,249,697. John H. Rickerman to Gasoline Products Co., Inc. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,249,705. DuBois Eastman and 
Charles Richker to The Texas Company. 


2,249,337. G. 


2,249,584. 


Method of oxidation of paraffin. No. 2,249,708. Mildred M. Hicks- 
Brunn to Sun Oil Company. 
Process for cementing oil wells. No. 2,249,852. Paul S. Pustmueller 


to Security Engineering Co., Inc. 
Process of desorbing a dissolved gas from crude oil. No. 
Samuel C. Carney to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Absorption proces for recovering desirable constituents from a hydro- 


carbon complex. No. 2,249,885. Samuel C. Carney to Phillips Petroleum 
oO. 


Halogenation of saturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,249,922. William E. 
Vaughan and Frederick F. Rust to Shell Development Co. 
Process of simultaneously converting heavy hydrocarbon oils and nor- 


2,249,884. 


mally gaseous hydrocarbons into gasoline. No. 2,249,924. Jesse R. Wil- 
son to Standard Oil Co. : 
Process for the conversion of a normal paraffin hydrocarbon to a 


branched chain paraffin hydrocarbon containing the s 
bon atoms. No. 2,250.118. Wilhelm C. 
ment Co. 
Lubricant-carrying means. No. 
Lincoln Engineering Company. 
Mineral lubricating oil containing a small proportion of an oil-soluble 
metal soap of the condensation product of formaldehyde with an_ alkyl 
phenol, in proportion of control the development of acidic conditions during 
use of the lubricating oil. No. 2,250,188. Chester E. Wilson to Union 
Oil Co. of California. 
Lubricating composition comprising a major proportion of lubricating 
oil and a minor amount of a halogen bearing derivative of catechol the 
hydroxyl groups of the catechol nucleus being unblocked. No. 2,250,384. 
Bert H. Lincoln and Waldo L. Steiner to The Lubri-Zol Development Corp. 
Process for the conversion of normal hexane to isoparaffin hydrocarbons, 
No. 2,250,410. Adrianus J. Van Peski to Shell Development Co. 


same number of car- 
Brezesinska to Shell Develop- 


2,250,123. William S. Boehm to 


Catalytic process for aromatizing hydrocarbons. No. 2,250,415. Robert 
E. Burk, Everett C. Hughes to the Standard Oil Co. 
Process of aromatizing and reacting forming-aromatics and gaseous 


hydrocarbons of four carbonatoms, and less, which comprises subjecting 
butane and vaporized naphtha to the action of a gel type contact mass con- 
sisting of 18-30 mol per cent of chromic oxide and not less than 70 mol 
per cent of alumina, at high temperature and about 100 pounds pressure 
per square inch. No. 2,250,416. Robert E. Burk to The Standard Oil 
Company. 
Process for the treatment of gasolines subject to deterioration of their 
desirable properties on storage, which comprises adding thereto 
of N-methyl-Nbutyl-p-aminophenols equal to less than 0.1% by 
said gasoline. No. 2,250,501. Robert H. Rosenwald to Joseph 
icek to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Lubricating composition, comprising a mineral lubricating oil and 0.01 
and 10% ot a soluble organic xanthogen tetrasulfide. No. 2,250,545. 
Louis A. Mikeska and Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Deve lopment Co. 
Solvent extraction process for hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,250,579. 
G. Gillespie to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Process of separating highly volatile vapors from a solution under high 
pressure. No. 2,250.716. Harold R. Legatski to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Process of sweetening sour hydrocarbon oils which comprises contacting 
a sour hydrocarbon oil with a suspension of ferric hydroxide and lead 
sulfide in caustic alkali solution. No. 2,250,915. Eric Kolthoff and 
Arthur E, Catanach to Gulf Oil Corp. 
Process for the separation of hydrocarbons from gases containing them 


amounts 
weight of 


A, Chen- 


Bruce 


No. 2,250,949. Richard Gerlach to William E. Currie. 
Method for producing high molecular weight hydrocarbons. No. 
Fm 991. Ross J. Garofalo and Claude E. Swift to Union Oil Co. of 


Calif 
Wax suppressor. No. 2,250,998. 


Rene J. Narberes and Frank Derben- 
wick to Shell Development Co. 
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Improved Diesel fuel having in admixture therewith a minor proportion 
of an aromatic diazo thioether in sufficient amount to decrease the ignition 
delay period of the fuel. No. 2,251,156. Edwin M. Nygaard to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Improved Diesel fuel having in admixture therewith a minor proportion 
of an aromatic diazo alkyl ether in sufficient amount to improve the igni- 
tion quality of the fuel. No. 2,251,157. Edwin M. Nygaard to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Plastic composition the main bulk of which is supplied by coarsely gran- 
ular cork particles coated with a permanently flexible binder. No. 
2,248,105. Orville V cGrew. 

Process of depolymerization of polystyrene. No. 2,248,512. Thomas B. 
Ebilip Herbert M. Stanley and William Laurence Wood to The Distillers 


Wethod of and apparatus for treating wor gp nag A tubes. No. 
2,249,004. David Kahn and Julius Kahn to David Kahn, I 

Method of preparing a hydroxyalkyl urea that comprises iootine urea in 
an aqueous solution with a lower mono-amino alkanol until ammonia is 
formed said heating being insufficient to decompose the monosubstituted 
urea. No. 2,249,183. John K. Simons to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Power transmission belt comprising a hydrophylic polyvinyl compound. 
No. 2,249,514. H. Berg, B. von Zychlinski to Chemische Forschungs- 
gesellschaft m. b. H. 

Acetylenic acid-polyhydric alcohol resins. No. 2,249,535. A. Macallum 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 0. 

Reversible gel compositions of polyvinyl alcohol and hydroxy aromatic 
compounds and their preparation. No. 2,249,536. W. McDowell and W. 
Kenyon to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Reversible gel compositions of polyvinyl alcohols and hydroxybenzaro- 
matic amides and their preparation. Nos. 2,249,537. and 2,249,538. 
Wendell H. McDowell & William O, Kenyon to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Transparent, rubbery sheet comprising 100 parts of a polyvinyl acetalde- 
hyde acetal resin and, as an elasticizer therefor, at least 40 parts, approx- 
imately, of a mixture consisting of 30-70% of dibutyl sulphone and 
70-30% of dibutyl phthalate. No. 2,249,545. D. Swan to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Composition of matter comprising a synthetic linear polymeric amide and 
from 1% to equal parts by weight of said polymeric amide of a rubbery 
material selected from the class consisting of rubber, gutta percha, balata, 
Roly merized isobutylene, polymeric butadiene and polymerized chloroprene. 

o. 2,249,686. Harry B. Dykstra to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 

Process for preparing a refined solution of a resin-forming unsaturated 
light oi! hydrocarbon. No. 2,249,793. Frank J. Soday to The United 
Gas Improvement Co. : 

Moldable plastic composition composed essentially of a thermo-settinz 
binder and a filler of web-like form composed of comparatively long vege- 
table fibers with small groups or tufts of the fibers extending through the 
web and interlocking the surrounding fibers in the web. No. 2,249,888. 
Milo C. Dodge to Columbian Rope Co. 

V inyliden e chloride compositions. Nos. 2,249,915-917. Robert C. Rein- 
hardt and John R. Reilly to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Process for polymerizing acrylic and methacrylic acid 
2,250,485. Carl T. Kautter to Rohn & Haas Co. 

Method of forming methallyl methacrylate which comprises mixing 
methacrolein with an aluminum alcoholate, heating the mixture under 
reflux and separating the methallyl methacrylate formed from the reaction 
mixture. No, 2,250,520. Joseph E. Bludworth to Celanese Corporation 
of America. 

Molding powder of urea-formaldehyde resin containing a curing acceler- 
stor No. 2,250,662. James M. Walter to Imperial Chemical Industries, 

td. 

Molding powder of urea-formaldehyde resin containing a curing acceler- 
pie. No. 2,250,663. James M. Walter to Imperial Chemical Industries, 

td. 

Composition comprising polyvinyl a and ethanol formamide. No. 
2,250,664. William W. Watkins to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for imparting water- ehh relic and softness characteristics to 
cellulosic shaped material of the class formed by extrusion molding from 
cellulosic raw material of the group consisting of cellulose esters and 
cellulose ethers. No. 2,250,929. John C. Evans and Arnold Shepherdson to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Process of embedding color in polymeric material. No. 2,250,958. Carl 
T. Kautter and Kurt Fauerstein to Rohm & Haas Company. 


esters. No 


Rubber 


Thickened latex composition comprising about 166 parts of 60% latex 
having about .18% of ammonia therein and being at least five times as 
viscous as it was originally, about 1 part of zinc oxide about 1 part of 
casein and compounding ingredients, which latex composition does not 
cream upon standing. No. 2,248,480. Harold B. Morris to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co 

Method of making gas-expanded rubber products. No. 2,250,192. George 
R. Cuthbertson to United States Rubber Co. 

Manufacture of rubber chloride varnishes. No. 2,250,232. Clayton O. 
North by Margaret R. North to The Raolin Corp. 


Textiles 


Thickener for decorating textiles of organic derivatives of cellulose. No. 
2,248,048. John Allan and James A. Wainwright to Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

Process of producing fast dyeings and the dyedfiber_ obtained thereby. 
No. 2,248,091. Werner Kirst and Wolfgang Alt to General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 

Production of pattern effects on textile materials. No. 2,248,128. 
George W. Seymour and Victor S. Salvin to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Method of pigment dyeing a fabric while avoiding migration of color on 
drying which comprises forcing through the fabric a pigmented emulsion 
containing at least about 20% of an inner aqueous phase, and an outer con- 
tinuous lacquer phase, and thereafter drying the fabric. No. 2,248,696. 
Norman S. Cassel to Interchemical Corp. 

Manufacture and production of artificial filaments “ apparatus there- 
for. No. 2,248,826. John H. Givens to Courtaulds, Ltd. 

A stiffened non- crepe fabric comprising yarns cniitelning an organic 
derivative of cellulose said yarns having a set twist of a twist co-efficient 
of from 320 to 480. No. 2,249,039. Herbert Platt to Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

Process for producing luster effects on textiles. No. 2,249,069. 

A. Wainwright and John Allan to Celanese Corp. of Amer. 

Process of conditioning yarn to render it more amenable to textile 
operations. No. 2,249,519. J. Dickey, J. yy’ to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Coated glass fabric. No. 2,249,528. C. Hyatt & J. Lowman to Colum- 
bus Coated Fabrics Corp. 

Process of directly spinning crimpy filaments which comprises extruding 
viscose, in the form of filaments, into a setting bath which has a suff- 
ciently rapid coagulating action, relative to any regenerating action there- 
of, to completely coagulate said. filaments prior to any substantial regener- 
ation thereof, drawing said filaments from the point where they are 
extruded into the bath, the velocity of extrusion being at least four times 
the velocity of draw-off. No. 2,249,745. William H. Charch and William 
F. Underwood to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for crimping a filament of synthetic linear superpolymer which 
includes the steps of treating the filament with a swelling agent and expos 
ing the filament in its oriented state while swollen with said agent and 
in a substantially relaxed condition to an indifferent liquid whose tempera- 
ture is at least about 20° C. above the boiling point of the said swelling 
agent. No. 2,249,756. Theron G. Finzel to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


James 


/O. 
Production of staple fiber yarns or like products from continuous fila- 


ments. No. 2,249,809. William Alexander Dickie and William I. Taylor 
to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Process for production of highly twisted crepe yarns of artificial fila- 
ments. No. 2,249,875. William Whitehead to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Continuous filament formation. No. 2,249,928. John W. Allquist and 
Oskar Oppenlaender to Tubize Chatillon Corp. 

Yarn sizing assistant in a finely-divided solid state comprising a hydro- 
genated fat of a material selected from the group consisting of higher 
fatty acids of over 10 carbon atoms and their glycerides; and_ starch. 
No. 2,250,115. Frederick W. Mayer and Elliott D. Cole to Arnold Hoff- 
man & Co. . Inc. 

Process for the manufacture and production of threads by extruding an 
alkaline solution of cellulose xanthate and casein into a lukewarm dilute 
acid coagulant. No. 2,250,375. Horace J. Hegan to Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Waterproofing treatment of textile materials. No. 2,250,377. Eric 


Berkeley Higgins. 
fiber. No. 2,250,914. 


Process for making woolly 
Ernst Jacobserg. 

Process of treating textile material of animal origin whereby to impart 
thereto water repellent surface characteristics. No. 2,250,930. John G. 
Evans and Charles E. Salkeld to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


fabrics of staple 
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Foreign Chemical Patents 
Canadian, English and French—p. 52 











Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 
patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 


In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost by E. L. Luaces, 1107 Broadway, New York. 

This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
We expect to begin reporting German patents in the 
near future. Your comments and criticisms will be 
appreciated. 











CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published January 28, 1941. 


Apparatus for assembling gas mask respirators. No. 394,189. Frederick 
G. Downing. 

Ice inhibiting solution including ethylene glycol, 
hyde. No. 394,199. Francis P. Keenoy. 

Well treating fluid comprising an acid capable of forming a water soluble 
salt with the earth formation, and a water soluble meta phosphate. No. 
394,214. Leo C. Morgan. 

Treatment of water and sewage and other aqueous liquors containing 
objectionable matter. No. 394,229. Clarence J. Velz. 


glycerol and formalde- 


Safety sheathing material for explosive cartridges which comprises a 
cooling salt, bitumen and a composition promoter for the bitumen. No. 
394,244. Canadian Industries Limited. (Robert D. J. Owens.) 


Electrodeposition of zinc from a cyanide-zine bath containing in solution 
an oxyheterocyclic compound selected from piperonal, piperonyl alcohol, 
piperonyvlic acid, piperine, safrole, piperonal acetophenone, coumarin, fur- 


fural, furfuran, pyronine, tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol, hydrofurfuramide, 
paraldol, ethyl furoate, methyl furoate, furfuralamine, tetrahydrofurfuryla- 
mine, dihydroxymethylxanthene fluorescein, morpholine ethanol, phenyl 


morpholine hydrochloride, butyl morpholine hydrochloride, diphenylene 
oxide, cyclohexene oxide, glycol formal, coumalie acid, and furfuramide, and 
about 0.01-1.0 gram per liter of gelatine, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, agar- 
agar or soluble starch as a protective colloid. No, 394,245. Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited. (Richard O. Hull.) 

Explosive composition comprising ammonium nitrate, mononitronaphtha- 
lene, and an amino compound soluble in molten mononitronaphthalene. No. 
394,246. Canadian Industries Limited. (Clyde O. Davis.) 

High explosive composition comprising ‘a liquid explosive nitric ester gel- 
atinized by means of nitrocellulose, and an acid amide. No. 394,247. 
Canadian Industries Limited. (Walter E. Lawson.) 

Preparation of polyvinyl acetal resins containing an ester group content 
equivalent to no more than about 5% by weight of polyvinyl ester and a 
hydroxyl group content equivalent to not more than about 9% by weight 
of polyvinyl alcohol. No. 394,248. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Charles R. 
Fordyce and Martti Salo.) 

Preparing a polyvinyl resin by reacting a polyvinyl ester dissolved in an 
anhydrous alcoholic de-esterifying agent in presence of a hydrogen halide 
catalyst and then adding an aldehyde of at least two carbon atoms or a 
ketone to form the resin. No. 394,249. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (William 
O. Kenyon and Wesley G. Lowe.) 

Polyvinyl acetaldehyde benzaldehyde acetal resin in which 20-40 mol 
percent are benzaldehyde acetal groups and the balance are acetaldehyde 
acetal groups. No. 394,250, Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Ralph H. Talbot 
and Donald R. Swan.) 

Medicament surrounded by an enteric film or layer of a derivative of 
cellulose which contains free carboxyl groups and has enteric properties. 
No. 394,251. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Gordon D. Hiatt.) 

Method of permanently and uniformly coloring articles made of a thermo- 
plastic artificial resin while preserving the surface luster of the article. 
ae aes Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (Carleton N. 

mith 

Preparing methyl ketene by thermally decomposing methyl propionate in 
vapor phase in presence of silica gel catalyst. No. 394,262. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Donald J. Loder.) 

Producing high density pellets of black blasting powder from wheel cake 


by drying the wheel cake and then compressing it to a density at least 
ry No. 394,263. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Clarence W. Brooks, 
Etching metal with nitric acid bath containing urea. No. 394,271. General 


Chemical Co. (Edward A, Sikorsky.) 

Method of adhering polyvinyl chloride to metal using chlorinated rubber 
cement containing about 65% chlorine. No. 394,273. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. (Samuel L. Brouns.) 

Producing hydrated calcium silicate by suspending finely divided silica 
in a solution of lime under steam pressure. No. 394,275. Gypsum, Lime 
and Alabastine, Canada, Limited. (George M. Thomson and Zoltan 
Erderly.) 

Production of metallic magnesium from oxidiec magnesium compounds by 
reduction with carbon and volatilization of the magnesium. No. 394,291. 
Magnesium Metal Corp. Ltd. (Konrad Erdmann.) 

Refining engine for fibrous material. No. 394,296. 
(Charles W. Morden.) 

Removal of aluminum from tinny metals by treatment of the sniliinn 
tinny metal with molten alkali metal carbonate. No. 394,297. National 
Lead Company. (Gustave A. Behr.) 

Illuminating composition for projectiles comprising an alloy of manganese 
and aluminum. No. 394,307. Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Watson H. 
Woodford, Earl M. Walker and Albert A. Schilling.) 

Deflagrating composition comprising an oxidizing ingredient, a fuel ingre- 


Morden Machines Co. 
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dient, and a catalvst which is a chromite of a heavy metal. No. 394,308. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Wilbur A. Lazier.) 

Production of ethylene trithiocarbonate by reacting ethylene dichloride 
with carbon disulfide in presence of an alkali and water. No. 394,311, Shell 
Development Co. (Willem Coltof.) 

Method and apparatus for removing oleaginous and other foreign matter 
from a continuous web of fibrous material. No. 394,323. M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Co. (Roland E. Derby.) 

Priming mixture for a propellent charge comprising an initiator, a fuel, 
an oxidizing agent and lead hypophosphite. No. 394,326. Western Cart- 
ridge Co. (Joseph D. McNutt.) 

Process and apparatus for making seamless capsules. 
I. Waring and Pincus Rothberg. (Olaf I. Waring.) 

Process of recovering metals from a fluid ore pulp that includes subject- 
ing the pulp in presence of an electrolyte to the action of a mass of mate- 
rials forming a voltaic couple. No. 394,329. John Allingham and William 
N, Rossberg. (John Allingham.) 

Céloration of artificial materials containing organic derivatives of cellu- 
lose with anthraquinone derivatives containing an auxchrome group and, 
attached directly to an aromatic nucleus, a substituent radical selected from 
sulfo-alkyl-thio, sulfo-alkoxy and sulfo-alkyl radicals. No. 394,331. Henry 
Dreyfus. (George H. Ellis and Henry C. Olpin.) 

Coloring cellulose ester by mechanical impregnation with a solution of 
dye in a mixture of an organic Kquid of boiling point below 90°C with a 
less volatile organic liquid of boiling point above 120°C which» is solvent 
for the dye, and then drying. No. 394,332. Henry Dreyfus. (Perey F. C. 
Sowter and William S. Meals.) 

Light-sensitive photographic multilayer material at least one layer being 
a silver halide emulsion layer and one comprising a biguanide derived from 
p-amino-benzyl aniline. No. 394,349. Bela Gaspar. (Paul Dreyfus.) 

Light-sensitive photographic multilayer material at least one layer being 
a silver halide emulsion layer, said layer containing a salt formed from a 
dye containing a salt forming group with a cellulose ether containing a 
salt forming group “~ ‘ceed to the salt forming group of the said dye. 
No. 394,352. Frits Jaffe. 

Production of alkinoles by reacting a carbonyl compound selected from 
aldehydes and ketones with acetylene hydrocarbons corresponding to the 
formula R-C—CH, wherein R is hydrogen or a hydrocarbon radical, the 
reaction being in presence of catalyst selected from heavy metals and their 
compounds chosen from Groups I and II of the periodic system. No. 
394,353. Walter Reppe and Ernst Keyssner. 

Preparing compounds containing at least two imidazoline ring systems 
substituted in 2-position. No. 394,354. Georg Krauzlein and Herbert 
Bestian. 


Granted and Published February 4, 1941. 
No. 394,360. David D. 


No, 394,328. Olaf 


Liquid evaporating apparatus. Peebles and Paul 
DeVries Manning. 

Applicator for lip coloring liquid. No. 394,361. 
Valentin A. Zitz. 

Electroplating pad. No. 394,376. Walter A. Hess. 

Treating coffee before roasting with infra-red rays and then with ultra 
violet rays. No. 394,379. Daniel J. Kennedy. 

Treating green coffee berries with ultra violet rays in a moist atmosphere. 
No, 394,380. Daniel J. Kennedy. 

Centrifugal machine for the separation of gold from mineral. 
Sydney W. Lack. 

Segmental abrasive wheel. 
Patt.) 

Method of obtaining zeanin converted to borax solubility from the residue 
of corn gluten after extraction of zein therefrom. No. 394,415. Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. (Lloyd C. Swallen and Harold Reintjes.) 

Corrosion resistant paint comprising in an organic solvent chlorinated 
rubber and vulcanized rubber which has been depolymerized and further 
vuleanized in solution. No. 394,419. Dominion Rubber Co. (Herbert J. 
Reid. 

acute wood pulp in a form adapted for esterification which includes 
shearing a sheet of felter pulp containing less than 6-8% moisture verti- 
cally with respect to its horizontal surface and splitting the sheared por- 
tion longitudinally. No. 394,427. Hercules Powder Co. (Raphael L. 
Stern. 

me consisting of carbon from effective amounts to 1.7%, from 0.20-2% 
manganese, from 0.01-0.2% phosphorous, from 0.05-0.3% sulfur, from 0.01- 
1% silicon, from 0.03-1% lead and the balance substantially iron. No. 
394,434. Inland Steel Co. (Oscar E. Harder.) 

Magnetie core of compressed and insulated ferro-magnetic particles for 
high frequency use. No. 394,437. Johnson Laboratories, Inc. (Allen D. 
Whipple.) 

Tinning metal articles by dipping in a molten bath of an alloy predom- 
inantly tin but including from about 0.005% to about 0.2% phosphorous. 
No. 394,445. Mueller Brass Co. (Frank M. Levy.) 

Mixture of alkyl hydroxy aromatic compounds of the type RA(OH) 
obtainable by halogenation of a petroleum distillate predominantly of 
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Florence M. Way and 


No. 394,382. 


No. 394,409. The Carborundum Co. (Leon A. 
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saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons, to form mixed alkyl halides, and conver- Treatment of fibrous organic materials. No. 526,109. Celac Corpor- 

sion of a hydroxy aromatic compound of the type A(OH) to a mixture ation, Ltd. ‘ p ‘ 

of alkyl hydroxy aromatic compounds of the type RA(OH) by a process Method and apparatus for electrically treating fluids. No. 526,166. 

including reactions thereof with resulting mixed alkyl halides, A representing Lodge-Cotrell, Ltd. > bet 5 

an aromatic nucleus, and R representing an alkyl group containing at least Manganese alloys. No. 526,029. Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 

12 carbon atoms. No. 394,448. National Aniline and Chemical Co, Inc. of Canada. c a 

(Lawrence H. Flett.) J oe ee eae oe gi No. 526,030. Consolidated Mining 
Photographic developer containing a developing agent, an alum, and suffi- meiting Co. of Canada, 4 

cient alkali to iicaken the aluminum nce a tending to be precipitated Rotary classifiers. No. 526,031. Babcock & Po Ltd. Itine C 

by the alkali. No. 394,457. Radio Corporation of America. (James R. Manganese alloys. No. 526,033. Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 

ag md pag vo ig ag 1 lated t th tal 
Polymer of high molecular weight and increased stability toward heating ethod for producing an electroplated tin coating on other metals, 


comprising a linear hydrocarbon polymer and a small amount of aromatic any, Saas 0 OE SE, TO EOL A eT 
compound containing a -XH group attached to the ring in which X is a Apparatus for the extraction of oil from oleaginous material. No. 
negative element of the sixth group of the periodic system. No. 394,467. 526,047. 


; E. Lawrence. 
Standard Oil Development Co. (Raphael Rosen and Robert M. Thomas.) Manufacture of combined blending agents and plasticizers for lacquers, 
In production of a dimer by the polymerization of a monomeric olefin, particularly for coating regenerated cellulose films and sheets. No. 
adding a trimer of the said olefin to the feed stock to the polymerization 526,169. British Cellophane, Ltd. 
unit. No. 394,468. Standard Oil Development Co. (Bruno E. Roetheli and Apparatus and process for separating particles having different character- 
Mervin E. Coun.) istics. No. 526,056. H. L. McClelland. 
Vulcanizing rubber in presence of material obtainable by reacting form- Machine for the —* of the yolk from the albumen of eggs. No. 


aldehyde, a primary aromatic amine, and a mercaptoaryl thiasole in pres- 526,245. Keenok Co., L 

ence of an acid. No. 394,473. Wingfoot Corp. (Winfield Scott.) eee of ces a ketones and hibsinke resins. No. 526,117. 
Manufacture of N-basically substituted compounds of the heterocyclic K. W. Pep st 

series by replacing in 3-methyl-4-chloro-[benzo-1’ .2 : 7.8-quinoline] the ‘Additional ‘Specifications accepted and published Sept. 18, 1940 wiil be 


a atom by an 1-dialkylaminopentyl-(4)-amine radical by acting upon given next month. 

the said benzoquinoline compound with the said diamine. No, 394,474. 

Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. (Hans Andersag and Stephan Breitner.) FRENCH PATENTS 
Wear-resisting surface adapted to withstand abrasion and impact com- . 

prising interlocked blocks made of a composition having a base of cellulose Granted March 4 and Published March 21, 1940 

acetate. No, 394,476. Camille Dreyfus. (Camille Dreyfus and George 

Schneider. ) 

_Dry powdered composition readily soluble or dispersable in aqueous 

liquids comprising in intimate admixture, an insoluble solid substance and 


Apparatus for dust-spraying plants. No. 856,021. G. A. Laureau. 

Apparatus for gasifying toxic products for sterilization of cereals, fruits, 
legumes and other agricultural products. No. 856,130. Gazo-Esterilisa- 
dora, Limitada. 


&@ potassium salt of a saturated soap-forming fatty acid, which salt is Improvements related to the treatment of textile materials. No. 855,990. 
crystallizable from water and is substantially free from glycerine. No. Courtaulds Limited. 
394,477. Henry Dreyfus. (Geoffrey Lord and George Reeves.) Improvements related to the treatment of textile materials. No. 856,154. 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation, | 
ENGLISH COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS Gummed paper and process for its manufacture. No. 856,012. Jagen- 
r berg-Werke A. G. 
Accepted and Published September 18, 1940. Continued Process for the preparation of minerals. No. 855,994. F. L. Smidth 
rom & ConAsSS.. _ ! ‘ " 
f page 136, July 1941. Steel containing chromium and colombium. No. 855,953. Electro- 
Concentrating rubber latex. No. 525,781. Revertex, Ltd Metallurgical Co. 


- gyre of. preparing meat packed in sealed containers. No. 525,784. Improvements in apparatus for the treatment of sand. No. 855,983. 
ickers. 


Royer Foundry and Machine Co. 
Manufacture of gasolene and like hydrocarbons from isobutane and 


improvements in the production of steel. No. 855,996. Stewarts and 
olefins. No. 525,962. Standard Oil Development Co. Lloyds, Ltd. 
Rotary skimming blades for sedimentation tanks. No. 525,787. C. J. Nickel plating. No, 856,001. The Udylite Corp. 
Hartley. Steel alloy resistant to hydrochloric acid. No. 856,011. Ruhrstahl A. G. 
; M: anufacture of vat dyestuffs. No. 525,794. Society of Chemical Indus- Process for roasting sulfur ores. No. 856,026. General Chemical Co. 
ry in Basle 


Fusion baths containing alkali nitrates resistant to decomposition. No. 

Manufacture of condensation products eons aining nitrogen. No. 525,795. 856,108. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. Process for the production of alkaline pe from bauxite or ores 
Separating suspended, emulsified or colloidally dissolved materials from or residues containing aluminum oxide. No. 856,12 J. M. L. Lombard. 
water. No. 525,796. N. V. W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabrieken. Amino-o-hydroxylic acids of the diaryl- methane stig and process for 
Process ae ‘the manufacture of yellow monoazo dyestuffs. No. 525,834. their manufacture. No. 856,135. J. R. Geigy 


Chemical Works formerly Sandoz. ; Dark azo — and process of manufacture. ia, 855,986. I. G. Far- 
Method of sealing metal to quartz or vitreous materials. No. 525,965. benindustrie A. 


British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Preparation * “ chrontiferous disazo dyes. No. 856,102. I. G. Farben- 
Means for generating and sotoring combustion products under pressure. industrie A. 
No. 525,843. F. H. Hall. Process lo preparing od acids or greases from natural mineral 
Electrodeposition of nickel. No. 525,847. Udylite Corporation. products. No. 855,992. . G. Farbenindsutrie A. G. 
Electrodeposition of nickel. No. 525,848. Udylite Corporation. Process for extracting in cracking products substances of acid char- 
_ Process for the generation of acetylene. No. 525,860. I. G. Farben- acter composed greatly of various phenols. No. 856,111. Steaua Romana 
industrie A. G. A Société Anonyme pour I’Industrie du Pétrole. 
Purifying wood rosin. No. 525,897. Crosby Naval Stores, Inc. Process for cbtaining a good selective solvent for the refining of mineral 
Means for use in connection with adding chemical solutions to water. oils from cracking. No. 856,112. Steaua Romana Société Anonyme pour 
No. 525,909. F. P. Candy. l’Industrie du Pétrole. 
Process and apparatus for drying peat and similar shstances for the Process for refining mineral oils by means of a selective solvent 
sexe sabe of raising the heating value. No. 525,924. H. Luthje and J. extracted from cracking products. No. 856,113. Steaua Romana Société 
einert. 


Anonyme pour I’Industrie du Pctrole. 
Method of refining hydrocarbon oil. No. 525,935. C. W. Woodworth. ) a 7 





0,99 \ ‘ Process and apparatus for electrophoretically enriching strongly poly- 
Photographic developers. No. 525, ot. Radio Corporation of America. merized substances. No. 856,100. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
i ay are g carbon disulfide. No. 525 945. Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fab- Process for electrophoretically enriching dispersions. No. 856,101. I. G. 
riken 


J Farbenindustrie A. 
Apparatus for the hardening of metal surfaces. No. 525,971. National 
Cylinder Gas Co. : ; , Granted March 11 and Published March 28, 1940 

Incendiary charge for incendiary shells, bombs and the like, and a 
method of producing such charge. No. 525,972. Chema Akciova Spolec- 
nost and E. Skrabal. 

Oil-resisting and solvent-resisting rubber-like material. No. 525,973 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

Method of cracking hydrocarbon oil. No. 525,981. Standard Oil Process of fractional icicle of cellulose. No. 856,163. Chemische 
Development Co. : ; Fabrik Lowenberg Dr. Warth & Co. 

Apperetus for recovering volatile solvents from degreased articles. Process for producing pure or practically pure ketones. No. 856,175. 
No. 525,995. A. H. Tod. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 

Process for the manufacture m ‘phenols. No. 858,188. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. 

Process for " producing pyrrols of deshydrogenation of pyrrolines and 
of pirrolidines. No. 856,194. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Process for manufacturing titanium pigments. No. 856,227. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Process and apparatus for manufacturing multiple rubber threads, No. 
856,189. International Latex Processes, Ltd. 

Improvement in apparatus for producing an intermittent movement of 
masses or charges. No. 856,160. Banket Engineering Co., Ltd 


Process and means for manufacture of short fibre ribbons or silks 
susceptible to stretching. No. 856,177; Société F. Bernhardt. 

Means for drying ee of fabrics after dyeing. No. 856,219. Etab- 
lissements Meidinger (S. 


Appar: itus for drying wet materials. No. 526,006. Combustion Engin- 
eering Co., Inc, 

Manufacture of azo dyestuffs. No. 526,007. Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. 

Preparation of green trisazo dyestuffs. No. 526,015. Chemical Works 
formerly Sandoz. 

Preparation of nitrogen containing compounds. No. 526,866. Armour 


Removal of carbon monoxide from mixture thereof with hydrogen. 
No. 525,803. American Magnesium Metals Corp. 

Gravity separation of ores. No. 525,804. H. H. Wade. 
4 Method “wd treating tin containing materials. No. 525,807. A/B In- Granted March 12 and Published March 28, 1940 * 
ustrimetoder. 

Process for the manufacture of urea derivatives. No. 526,024. Parke, 
Davis & Co. 

Making natural color photographs. No. 525,808. K. Schinzel and L. 
Schinzel. 


Process and product for the treatment of threads and fabrics. No. 
50,445/854,087. Société P. Sandor et M. Quittmann. 
Process for production of magnesium and its alloys. No. 50,432/843,027. 








a : J. Frasch. \ e 
Color hag bee and process of color development. Nos. 525,874 Process for the production of valuable hydrocarbons. No. 50,402/ ‘ 
and 525,875. Kodak, Ltd. 7 se 849,882. Société Belge de l’Azote et des Produits Chimiques de la - 
Fire extinguishing liquid. No. 525,747, W, Baker. : Grande-Paroisse. AN 
Making natural color photographs. No. 525,810. K. Schinzel and L. Means for activation of the alcoholic fermentation of fermentable men ds WN 
Schinzel. or for steriliatzion of such liquids. No. 50,437/843,994. F, \ 
Accepted and Published September 25, 1940 Sandstrom. 
Manufacture of ortho-dinitriles of cyclic ortho-dicarboxylic acids. No. * Certificates of Addition to previously granted patents. The larger 
526,234. Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. number is that of the original patent. 
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FOR THE DURATION... 


Laboratory lichts burn far into the night as 
research goes steadily forward to improve the 
quality of Warner Chemicals. In our plants the 
hum of production is punctuated by the sounds 
of modernization and construction work. 

We sincerely believe that our research and 


VA DENN 


LCHEMAL AL LOWE ANN 


modernization programs will ultimately enable 
us both to fill defense needs and more fully 
meet the requirements of our regular cus- 
tomers. In the meantime, we are particularly 
desirous of rendering technical help in the 
most efficient use of Warner Chemicals. 












